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ON THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETIC WRITING.* 


A sober inquirer into the history of 
human knowledge must soon notice 
the slow discovery and uniformly tardy 
reception of truths, and the abundance 
as well as easily acquired popularity 
of theories oan systems. Of nearly 
the whole of our real knowledge, it 
may be said, that the truth has been 
the result of laborious experience, re- 
search and experiment ; and seldom ex- 
actly suchas human sagacity would have 
anticipated—while the theory devised 
by human conjecture has derived its 
easy acceptance from its conformity 
with the impressions of the mind, and 
the seemings which have produced 
them. For the vulgar it is enough if 
it can be said for a theory, that no 
better way can be thought of.to ex- 
plain a fact. And similarly, where the 
ingenious enquirer has hit on the 
specious guess, which is to explain all 
that seems otherwise inexplicable, it is 
curious and melancholy how much he 
will take for granted, and what scanty 
proofs will satisfy him. These reflec- 
tions we are about to illustrate at some 
length. They can never find an easier 
or fuller illustration than may be drawn 
from the curious and interesting con- 
troversy, which is the chief matter of 
Dr. Wall’s work on the supposed dis- 
coveries of the Egyptian writing, and 
on the invention of letters. 


To conjecture that alphabetic writ- 
ing might—in that order of human 
progress which is so familiar—be the 
result of some less perfect mode of 
writing, seems to imply no extra- 
ordinary sagacity. It seems to follow 
from an analogy as gross and palpable 
as that from which the rude Indian 
inferred that the world must be sup- 
ported by an elephant standing on 
the back of a tortoise. The transi- 
tion of art from a ruder to a more re- 
fined state, appears the universal condi- 
tion of the social system: and as the 
world grows older, the transition be- 
comes more rapid and more perceiv- 
able. This law of progress has be- 
come an element of our knowledge, and 
instead of being difficult to conceive, 
it is hard to disentangle the mind from 
it, sufficiently to reason without pre- 
judice on a state of things to which it 
is less or differently applicable. To 
perceive the real difficulties which must 
attend every enquiry into the first 
advances of mankind into knowledge, 
and the beginnings of art, requires 
more sound judgment, governed by 
more patient and self-denying forbear- 
ance, caution, and candour, than com- 
monly falls to the share of the ingeni- 
ous visionary, whose delight is among 
the mysteries of the antiquarian schools. 

Before the requisite moral and in- 
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telleetual powers to dispel the day- 
dreams of theory can be brought into 
a field so foreign from their ordinary 
direction, and under circumstances 
sufficiently favourable to enquiry, 
numerous difficulties will have ac- 
cumulated before them: A system of 
fallacious learning will have been con- 
structed ; expensive libraries put to- 
gether; much costly scholarship ac- 
quired, and many fluent tongues gar- 
nished with the pomp of sounding and 
recondite erudition; much plausible 
error, and much sagacious conjecture 
will have been interwoven with that 
portion of truth which is to be found 
constantly mixed with human error. 
A system of inference and research, too, 
will have lent solidity and speciousness 
to the whole; and much just reasoning 
on fallacious principles will, as in many 
well-known cases, divert men’s thoughts 
from the flimsy foundation. With all 
these warping influences, great reputa- 
tions, like the nominal capital of the 
South Sea bubble, may have been made, 
and names haloed round by brilliant 
error, have been consecrated in the 
public mind. With these, the leading 
voices of the time, the reviewers and 
the diplomatists of the literary re- 
public, not always deeply versed in the 
arcana of philosophical history, will 
have been absorbed into the cur- 
rent of opinion; and by fierce in- 
vective, or by the frothy special plead- 
ing which practice makes so easy—be 
prompt to avenge the scepticism which 
ventures to break the pleasing dreams 
of the archeological schools. Such are 
the obstacles which await the hardy 
reasoner who ventures to look below 
the surface on which the prejudices and 
yrepossessions of the day are floating. 
dis task is no less than to effect a 
revolution in the minds of men. 
An error is easily maintained by a 
loose appeal to the seemings out of 
which it has arisen—it must be 
opposed, in opposition to these 
seemings. But this is not all—this 
exposure demands an effort which no 
speci us system of popular error ever 
requires—the proving of negations— 
the actual discovery of truths which 
are at the remotest verge of human 
o servation. Such is the position of 
Dr. Wall. 

It was easy for Warburton to ima- 
gine that hieroglyphic writing passed, 
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no matter how, into alphabetic. It was 
easy to assume, without much scruple, 
the steps of this transition, on the as- 
sumption that such a transition must 
have taken place, and that there could be 
no other way. On the same principle, 
his conjectures found unsuspicious 
allowance: his theory was assented to, 
not for his reasoning, or the soundness 
of his analysis—for he does not even 
preserve the seeming of either—but 
simply as being the only imaginable 
solution of a seemingly easy problem. 
This being admitted, that the alpha- 
bet originated from the hieroglyphic, 
it was an easy and even allowable step 
to put a construction on old authori- 
ties, according with the only sense they 
could have upon that hypothesis. This 
rule of interpretation is (with certain 
limitations) authorised and abundantly 
used. A little force, therefore, upon 
the construction of an obscure old 
Grecian, for the purpose of making him 
speak the truth, might seem no great 
liberty in the most ingenious of Shake- 
speare’s commentators. The sagacious 
critic who discovered in Pope a philo- 
sophy which he never dreamt of. and 
converted Virgil’s er into a pro- 
found enigma, might reasonably de- 
mand unlimited allowance for any 
liberties he might think it necessary 
to take with Clemens Alexandrinus. 
This auspicious beginning of a sci- 
ence was not less happily succeeded 
by a discovery which seemed to con- 
firm the hopes which it revived. The 
fact that the Egyptian writing on some 
ancient stones could actually be de- 
ciphered into a species of writing, 
which was at least to some extent 
alphabetic, was a discovery too grate- 
ful to the curious brotherhood to be 
very narrowly examined. Replete as 
even the first statements of this dis- 
covery were with inferences fatal to 
their expectations, they were received 
with universal acclamation. We are 
far from censuring an infatuation from 
which we do not pretend to have been 
free. It was too seductive to human 
curiosity to have the shadowy recesses 
of an unexplored antiquity thus thrown 
open to our eager curiosity. We our- 
selves became by anticipation wise in 
the “learning of the Egyptians.” For 
an instant forgetting those damning 
proofs of barbarism, which are invari- 
ably mingled with all the remains of 
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these worshippers of vermin, and tomb- 
builders for bulls, we gave vent to our 
first ebullitions of raptured rhetoric in 
the pages of all the reviews; we 
hoped for no less than to peruse the 
state papers of the Pharoahs—to dis- 
cover the first glimmering of the pro- 
found sciences of magic and fortune- 
telling, and delight ourselves with the 
glimmering rudiments of Greek my- 
thology. With our learned brethren 
of the London and Edinburgh press, 
we committed ourselves by our au- 
thoritative sanction, as we sharpened 
our pens for the expected task of usher- 
ing the reanimated wisdom of these 
“learned Thebans” from the tombs of 
buried Egypt to the pale glimpses of 
Paternoster-row. 

Dr. Wall has undertaken the in- 
vidious task of demolishing this re- 
condite branch of erudition, and we 
think with much success. 

As we are not without a strong de- 
sire to awaken the attention of many 
readers who have not hitherto felt 
any interest in the subject, we must 
endeavour to give in as few words 
as we can, a rapid outline of the whole 
question ; after which we may be en- 
abled with sufficient clearness to select 
amongst an immense mass, such points 
as we think sufficient to maintain our 
decision. 

Warburton, who in his well-known 
work on the divine legation of Moses, 
endeavoured to prove the high an- 
tiquity of the Egyptians by an argu- 
ment from their method of writing— 
endeavours, with considerable shew of 
learning, to trace the derivation of the 
alphabetic mode of writing from the 
hieroglyphic. His argument,* when 
cleared from the strange sophism which 
pervades it, (of this we shall presently 
speak,) amounts implicitly to this. 
From the observation of the great 
variety of brute sounds, men arrived 
at that very refined and peculiar 
analysis on which the invention of an 
alphabet depends. The precise steps 
of this process of discovery cannot be 
stated, but'as this analysis must have 
somehow or other been made, it may 
be safely taken for granted. This 
-being- done, nothing remained but to 
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find a method of notation adapted to 
this new and compendious mode of 
writing words by means of their ele- 
mentary sounds—this was effected by 
the progress of the picture writing into 
arbitrary characters, which from being 
first the symbols of ideas, became by 
an (assumed ) transition representations 
of mere sound. This argument, the 
real value of which is concealed in a 
great measure by Warburton’s method 
of stating it, (of this the reader shall 
judge,) and which owes whatever real 
validity it may be admitted to have, 
to the tacit assumption that alphabetic 
writing must have been invented in 
some such way, is supported by an 
appeal to authorities. Of these the 
most express and authoritative is 
Clemens, the Alexandrian. The first 
part of this argument turns, therefore, 
on the metaphysical consideration of 
the probability and possibility of the 
above mentioned modes of origination 
—the second, on the sense and au- 
thority of Clemens. 

Long after Warburton’s learned ar- 
gument had been consigned to that 
safe oblivion which so often attends 
the barren speculations of learned com- 
mentators, whose arguments have rather 
been allowed to pass, because they 
were .not worth ioumien than for 
their intrinsic force. This curious 
enquiry received an impulse from the 
discovery of the Rosetta stone, and 
from the labours of Dr. Thomas 
Young. 

In this century, some French pio- 
neers dug up in the ditch of a fortress 
at Rosetta, a slab of black basalt, in- 
scribed with characters of three differ- 
ent kinds. This soon after fell into 
the hands of the British, and was de- 
posited in the British museum, where 
we have ourselves had the pleasure of 
examining it. The three inscriptions 
on this stone were all to the same pur- 
port, and written in the Greek, the 
sacred, and the enchorial characters ; 
the authority for this enumeration 
being the inscription itself. 

Here was evidently a clue to dis- 
covery. Some progress was accord- 
ingly soon made, in the obvious com- 
parison from which the known might 


* We shall do Warburton the justice to state his argument in his own language, 


when we come to examine it. 
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afford a key to the unknown. There 
was yet the seemingly insuperable 
difficulty of a lost language ; and it 
was also soon found, of characters 
which by no means presented those pre- 
cise recurrences which should follow 
the recurrence of the same word, on 
the assumption of alphabetic writing. 
By exertions of surprising industry 
and sagacity, Dr. Young overcame 
these difficulties to an extent which, 
we believe, to be the utmost the case 
really admitted. The study of the 
ancient Coptic supplied him with the 
nearest kindred tongue, and the adop- 
tion of a sagacious and ingenious 
method of approximate conjecture, 
enabled him to identify several names 
in the hieroglyphics with those in the 
Greek : and thus he discovered the 
phonetic use of several characters, from 
which an alphabet was put together. 
So far, and no farther, the progress 
of discovery went. And the discovery 
thus effected might have cautioned the 
observant and cautious explorer against 
the indulgence of very sanguine ex- 
pectations of a much further progress. 
This reading was quickly found to apply 
almost exclusively to proper names ; 
and these were separated from the 
context by a species of parenthetic 
mark to which the name of Cartouche 
has been given. On a strict investi- 
gation too, Dr. Young ascertained that 
the running hand (the enchorial or 
writing of the country) was nothing 
more than a precise imitation of the 
hieroglyphics which they accompanied, 
and were therefore subject to the same 
conditions, whatever these might be. 
Of this the first distinct result was 
the abandonment of Warburton’s con- 
clusion, that the epistolic writing was 
alphabetic ; and the application of 
the inquiry to other assumptions. 
During the now considerable time 
since the labours of Young, little, even 
allowing the utmost, has been effected 
by the greatest industry, aided by 
great ingenuity. Many able, intelli- 
gent, and learned gentlemen have de- 
voted themselves to the ungrateful 
task, with an industry worthy of better 
success, and of which the reflective 
mind will regret the lamentable waste. 
Dr. Wall, after proposing some strict 
definitions of which we shall presently 
state such as the understanding of his 
urgument may require, proceeds to 
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shew, on metaphysical considerations, 
that Warburton’s conjectures were 
not maintainable. He next examines 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and settles the 
correct translation on very satisfactory 
grounds. His next direct argument is 
to get clear of the objections to be de- 
rived from the supposed discoveries of 
Champollion—this he effects by estab- 
lishing several decided limitations to 
the antiquity of the phonetic writing 
of the Egyptians, and by tracing its 
actual commencement to their inter- 
course with the Greeks, These argu- 
ments in their course, he extends to 
other cases of ancient writing ; and 
having thus, with great learning and 
much logical force concluded the ne- 
gative argument, he proceeds to trace 
the alphabetic writing to its probable 
origin. 

From his title page it will be seen, 
that Dr. Wall’s object in entering on 
the subject was altogether distinct from 
the professed students of the Egyptian 
writing ; and that his investigations on 
the subject,were but subsidiary toa much 
more important enquiry, the nature of 
which, however, essentially involved 
him in the difficulty of meeting such 
theories as contained decided objec- 
tions to his own. Warburton’s dogmas 
were recollected and reasserted, when 
the nature of his argument was forgot- 
ten; and Champollion’s confident affir- 
mations far outstripping his actual re- 
sults, and received on trust by those who 
had prejudged in their favour, made it 
impossible to pass them by without the 
fullest refutation. This refutation is 
attended with such enormous disad- 
vantages, that the utmost soundness of 
view and clearness of reason is hardly 
adequate to countervail them. The 
prepossessions of the public we have 
noticed. There is yet one much more 
serious, the predisposition of the 
human mind against the conclusion of 
his whole argument. His reasoning 
is anticipated by a sense difficult to be 
resisted, that it must be fallacious, 
because it leads to an absurd conclu- 
sion. The reader—struck by the mag- 
nitude of the inference—feels uncon- 
sciously that in the most conclusive 
step, there must be something wrong— 
some subtle artifice and minute over- 
sight which he does not see. Weshall 
commence our view of the argument 
by some remarks which may diminish 
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this unfair anticipation, by exhibiting progress of society, but even refined 
the antecedent probability of the and comprehensive beyond modern 
learned author’s conclusion. science to have reached: if indeed 

“Not a single instance,” says the there be not some contradiction in the- 
profound Niebuhr, “can be shewn of thought, which would attribute to 
a state really savage, passing spontane- science a self-creating power. These 
ously into civilization.”* Of the be- first arts, utterly inconsistent with the 
ginning of the social state we can, both rude and simple civilization, from which 
in history and in the constitution of they have been transmitted, gathering 
the world, discern marks enough, which compass and branching into manifold 
go so far (and not further,) as to con- sciences, as they have been handed 
firm the oldest and most authentic re- down from period to period and from 
cord of Moses. empire to empire, exhibit themselves 

Now, thereis one very important con- among the far-off clouds of Babylonian, 
dition by which this truth becomes an or Persian, or Egyptian antiquity, 
important first step of the question on unaccompanied by any traces of their 
which we are to enter. The primitive real origin, and apart from all the prin- 
forms of civilization were rude, simple, ciples on which any one unbiassed by 
and unrefined. The earliest traces of a theory and accustomed to distinct in- 
history, and of the moral and intellec- vestigation of causes, can account for 
tual records of the first nations, exhibit them :—the real elements of human 
the rudest and most inartificial states progress, in the want of which it never 
of the mind ; and, what is here the fad commenced. To this rudimental 
point of moment, a degree in the scale department of knowledge we would re- 
of social advancement, altogether in- fer language, the first and simplest forms 
consistent with the invention of certain of law and social polity—the funda- 
primary notions, arts, and institutions, mental notions of theology, and the 
which nevertheless, we can distinctly first necessary arts of life. These first 
ascertain to have been coexistent with elements must of necessity be re- 
the earliest and rudest glimmers of ci- ferred back to the first design of a 
vilization. Amid the first traces of system; whichis, in fact, nothing more 
human existence, may be discerned a than their development. It is not of 
few institutions preeminent in compass course necessary, or even probable, 
and fertility of application; instinct that the-whole were communicated at 
with the whole vitality of life through once ; but during the long periods in 
all its future forms; and if rightly . which the special direction of the first 
viewed, not merely essential, as the mover was required, the successive pe- 
very foundation of a building, to the riods of advance may reasonably be 


* One of the most fatal errors of philosophy has been, to seek for the origin of 
things in the observed laws and processes of their continuance. Such were the 
cosmogonies—such the social contracts—and such is Warburton’s theory in prin- 
ciple. The most important correction of this fallacy we know of, is that above- 
mentioned. It will be found explained and enforced with the most consummate 
clearness and skill, in the Fifth Lecture of «« Whateley’s Political Economy.” As we 
have made it the step of an argument, we must put the reader in possession of the 
general facts in which it is involved. Among the many known cases of the savage 
state, there cannot be traced the slightest progress towards spontaneous civilization. 
The efforts to introduce it have been attended with such difficulties, as to show that 
it could not have commenced without these efforts. So far as the first steps of hu- 
man progress can be distinctly traced, they have not arisen from the savage state, but 
from external communication. — Lastly, our actual knowledge of man, in the lower 
stages of education, and of the real workings of the inventive powers of mind, may, 
by an investigation too metaphysical for a short note, be very clearly traced to laws 
of progress, inconsistent with the notion. In the work we have referred to, the 
learned author concludes, that the progress of civilization begins at a certain stage, 
which he does not undertake to fix.—It must still be a point beyond such first steps 
as can be shown to be essential to progress—and have included those primary notions, 
which the savage wants, 
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supposed to have been met by precisely 
the infusion of its appropriate element 
until the whole groundwork of rudi- 
ments was laid. 

To this highly probable source, both 
on general and special grounds, Dr. 
Wall’s argument reduces the origin of 
an art, absolutely essential to that stage 
of human progress, in which it first dis- 
tinctly and incontrovertibly appears, 
the origin of alphabetic writing. Such 
is a very summary and imperfect view 
of the previous probability of this ques- 
tion. We have, at the risk of being 
felt to be digressive by many, been the 
more particular in thus placing it at 
the head of the direct argument, be- 
cause we feel that there is a prejudice 
not unnatural, to be dispelled before 
this argument can be fairly dealt with. 

Before we enter on the discussion of 
Warburton’s argument, we must be- 
speak attention to it, by assuring the 
reader, that although the fallacies which 
we have to notice are such as to give 
a seemingly frivolous appearance to 
their minute discussion, yet the most 
serious and important results are at 
issue ; and depend on the inference, 
which is not exclusively applicable to 
Warburton’s argument, but absolutely 
involves the question in its fullest ex- 
tent. This, we trust to exhibit to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind. 
If, therefore, we should seem to dwell 
disproportionately on some points, 
which appear at first sight to deserve 
little notice, it will, we trust, be felt 
that it is for the sake of more distinctly 
expanding principles which involve la- 
tent difficulties. A main source of the 
error of Warburton and his followers, 
is to be found in the exceeding diffi- 
culty of conceiving justly, or distinctly 
analyzing processes of the mind in 
tates or stages different from those 
with which use and education has fa- 
miliarized us. In Warburton’s essay 
(div. leg. b. 4, sec. 4) it is assumed 
throughout that the alphabet must have 
been invented; and that in assuming the 
most probable course of this invention, 
it could not be necessary to reason out 
every step of a process, which must at 
all events have taken place ; the diffi- 
culties must, in some way or other, 
have been conquered, and if it be 
granted that such was the principle, it 
little matters how. In a word, the 
question was never fairly before bis 
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mind ; and he stepped lightly over 
those steps in which a more scrupulous 
and less theoretical reasoner would, 
with Dr. Wall, have discerned all its 
difficulties, and reasoned out the true 
solution of a question, which was not 
before the minds of his predecessors. 
Had Warburton been forced upon the 
support of these assumptions, he would 
not have failed to discern the vast 
chasms that lay between his premises 
and the inference which he endeavours 
to extort from them, and probably 
learned to share in the wonder, and 
concur in the inferences with which he 
charges Plato and Tully. 


« The not attending to this natural and 
easy progress of hieroglyphic images to 
alphabetical letters, made some amongst 
the ancients, as Plato and Tully, when 
struck with the wonderful artifice of an 
alphabet, conclude that it was no human 
invention, but a gift of the immortal 
gods.” 


These profound and subtle thinkers 
were not so easily satisfied with a 
theory as Warburton. 

The steps of Warburton’s theory 
may be extracted from himself— 


“Before the institution of letters to 
express sounds, all characters denoted 
only rHincs. 1, By representation. 2. 
By analogy or symbols. 3. By arbitrary 
institution.” (p. 130.) 

From this last he derives the alpha- 
betic sigu. 

« The last advance of hieroglyphics to- 
wards alphabetic writing.” (p. 125.) 

These arbitrary signs— 

«“ If they be signs of things, they can 
be nothing but hieroglyphics; if they be 
signs for words, they may be, and I sup- 
pose always are alphabetic characters,”— 
(p- 180.) 

And again, p. 153, he says— 

« For those hieroglyphic marks which 
were SIGNS OF THINGS BY ARBITRARY 
INSTITUTION, partook of the proper hiero- 
glyphics in being signs for things, and 
of alphabetic letters, in being signs by 
institution. And the contrivance of em- 
ploying these arbitrary marks to design 
all the primitive sounds of the human 
voice was inventing an alphabet. This 
was what the Egyptians called their 
epistolic writing.” 

The reader is now, so far as our ar- 
gument is concerned, possessed of 
Warburton’s own statement of the se- 
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veral propositions in the above sen- 
tences ; and it is to be observed, that 
the “contrivance” he describes in the 
last sentence but one, contains the 
error which we shall have to point out 
as pervading hiswhole theory. While 
he admits the necessity of an analysis 
of sound, he reasons as if the invention 
were nothing more than the adapta- 
tion of signs to the “ primitive sounds 
of the human voice,” on the assumption 
that they had been already discovered.— 
That is to say, that it was not the in- 
vention in question, in the only sense 
in which it is worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. Ifthe system of elementary 
sounds had been once observed, it 
needed no transition from hierogly- 
phics to find arbitrary signs for them. 
Our first step must now be to shew 
the improbability of such a transition. 
To follow this more clearly, the reader 
must have distinct ideas of the meaning 
of our language. 


«“ Of written signs,” says Dr. Wall, 
“then, those are called ideagraphic, 
which immediately express ideas ; and 
those phonetic, which solely express ar- 
ticulate sounds, or the elements of such 
sounds.” 


A little further on he lays down the 
following important distinction— 


««¢ Phonetic,’ as appears from the defi- 
nition, includes ‘alphabetic ;’ but still 
these words are very far from being sy- 
nonymous, All collections of phonetic 
characters are not alphabets, but only such 
as consist of a limited number of terms; 
for the essential principle of alphabetic 
writing, and that which gives it a decided 
superiority over every other kind of 
graphic system, is its being confined to a 
comparatively small number of signs.” 


The reader is now prepared to enter 
into the merits of the first question, 
whether or not the alphabetic letter, as 
it actually exists in known alphabets ;— 
as it is defined by Dr. Wall ;—and as 
it is admitted by Warburton ;—could 
be arrived at by transition from hiero- 
glyphies. Now, Dr. Wall denies that 
there existed in the hieroglyphic me- 
thod any tendency to suggest or in any 
way lead to the discovery of the pure 
phonetic powers of human speech. To 
this proposition the reader’s attention 
is particularly invited, as there has been 
much confusion from the oversight of 
confusing the phonetic sign with the 
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phonetic sound ; and as we ‘have al- 
ready remarked, concluding from the 
one to the other. In truth, if we sup- 
pose the pure system of “ primitive 
sounds” to be once arrived at, it needs 
no investigation to discover signs.— 
The enquiry would be childish in the 
extreme, if such were all its aim. The 
reflection should indeed of itself suggest 
to the reader of the divine legation, 
that Warburton’s investigation amounts 
to nothing—unless this important 
chasm he supplied. We shall now, 
therefore, distinctly analyze the effort 
by which he attempts it. 


« How this extension, from the idea to 
the sound, in the use of the real charac. 
ter first arose, will be easily conceived by 
those who reflect on the numerous tribe 
of words in all languages, which is formed 
on the sound emitted by the thing or 
animal.”—Div. Leg. 156. 


We shall presently offer some com- 
ment on this extract. But first, grant- 
ing the assumption it contains, that 
the pure phonetic was previously 
known, let us analyze the proposed 
“extension from the idea to the sound.” 
On this we shall extract Dr. Wall’s 
comment : 


« Now, that the formation of one set 
of arbitrary characters might lead to that 
of another set; or that the shape of 
letters might be formed on the model of 
arbitrary hieroglyphic marks, after the use 
of letters had been learned from some other 
source ; and still further, that from as- 
sociating the hieroglyph with the idea it 
was employed to represent, the mind 
might be led to associate it with the arti- 
culate sound which was the name of that 
idea in the language of the reader; all 
this is very possible. But that the use of 
a character, as the sign of an idea, should 
lead the way to its use, as the sign of 
something totally unconnected with that 
idea, viz., of an element of articulate 
sound, having by itself neither meaning 
nor sound, is a supposition which cannot 
be rationally sustained. Let us, however, 
take the case most favorable to the hy- 
pothesis of the transition from an idea- 
graphic to an alphabetic use of characters 
being effected by an intrinsic cause, 
through a natural tendency in the one 
use to conduct to the other ; and let us 
suppose the name of an idea to be itself 
an elementary articulate sound ; also a 
rude alphabet to be constructed of letters 
with syllabic powers, each of which de- 
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noted such a sound; yet even so, the 
assumed tendency cannot be made out ; 
or rather, it can be disproved by showing 
that the assumption involves a contra- 
diction, The mind of the reader will 
now indeed advance one step in the pro- 
cess, and pass from the idea to the ele- 
mentary sound which is to become the 
power of one of the letters just described ; 
but the very same principle of association 
which has occasioned this step to be taken, 
will put a stop to the still further one 
which the Bishop’s theory requires, and 
prevent the reader from divesting that 
sound of its customary meaning. Thus, 
to give a familiar example, 2is an idea- 
graphic character denoting immediately a 
particular number, and through that sug- 
gesting to an Englishman the word two, 
But it is possible that men might agree 
in using it immediately as the sign of 
the same sound, without any meaning 
attached to it, in which case it would 
become a letter of syllabic power, and 
might be substituted for the syllable 
to in writing any word of which that 
syllable was an ingredient. Both uses 
of the character are possible, but the 
former one never could lead to the latter ; 
for inthe numeric employment of it, the 
mind is conducted to the sound only 
through the sense, and therefore could not 
be thus brought to use it without sense. 
Indeed the ideagraphic use of signs, in- 
stead of leading towards the phonetic one, 
has actually the very opposite tendency, 
and draws off the mind from the practice 
adopted in alphabetic reading of using the 
elementary sounds without any significa- 
tion, and combining these to form signi- 
ficant words. Wherever then is found a 
phonetic employment of ideagraphic cha- 
racters, the phenomenon must have arisen 
from some source totally independent of, 
and foreign to, the intrinsic nature of 
hieroglyphic writing.” 


Dr. Wall in this extract, points out 
very satisfactorily the metaphysical dif- 
ficulty of the proposed transition from 
the sign of a word or significant sound, 


to the mere sound, And for this dif- 
ficulty to exist, it is not even necessary 
to suppose this mere sound a pure 
phonetic. The first obstacle depends 
on the familiar principle of association 
or habitual suggestion, so well known 
to every reader, whereby ideas habi- 
tually received together, continue by 
some mental process the most constant 
and common we know of, to come to- 
gether as parts of the same idea; so 
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closely bound up together that even 
when reason strives to disjoin them, 
the same law of habit preserves them 
indissolubly still together : equally per- 
forming this amalgamating process, 
whether the composition is by some 
essential link or by some arbitrary in- 
stitution. Keeping this principle in 
view, it must be seen that if we 
were to invent the most favorable case 
and suppose a language, the syllables 
of which were actually alphabetic 
sounds, thus eliminating another great 
impediment, still that ages might elapse 
before the result in question could be 
arrived at. For though this assump- 
tion amounts to the virtual possession 
of an alphabet ; yet to discover this fact, 
we must suppose a very singular and 
unnatural revolution of thought. The 
whole texture of the spoken or written 
method (whether it be referred to lan- 
guage or ideas simply) should be com- 
pletely freed from the law of habitual 
suggestion ; and every sign or word be 
decompounded from the idea with 
which it has grown together, and be- 
come one. ‘The sign must have ceased 
to be the vehicle of either an idea or 
a word, and similarly the word must 
have lost the meaning which it carried 
inseparably. And with this added obsta- 
cle—which every one may easily recog- 
nise—that it is one of the laws of every 
medium of communication, that the 
idea or image is uniformly presented so 
as to exclude the word (as a mere sound) 
that is connected with it. The mind can 
entertain but a single idea, at one time; 
and if the word contains any, it must 
exclude the notion of mere sound.— 
Now, if it be allowed, that the as- 
sumed process of transition from ideas 
to words, and from words to mere 
sounds (for such is the only construc- 
tion of the method), is in the first step 
as opposed to the natural operations of 
the mind, as the reversion of the blood 
in its circulation would be in the body; 
and that the second still offers the entire 
difficulty, of reversing a settled law of 
the mind, it must be felt how im- 
probable even with the increased fa- 
cilities we have here proposed, it would 
be that an alphabet should be arrived 
at. We have been assuming instead 
of the theory of Warburton, a purely 
alphabetic language, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the main difficulty alone. 
The “extension from the idea to the 
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sound,” though a reversion of the mental 
process, may either by accident or de- 
sign, take place ; but not by any na- 
tural operation or by any operative 
principle in the nature of signs or 
words. It could not, therefore, happen 
to any extent, or without the applica- 
tion of the most laborious and com- 
plicated investigation, for which the use 
of an alphabet would be itself an indis- 
pensible preliminary. Before any thing 
is gained by making the sign become 
arbitrary, much more is to be done.— 
The arbitrary signs must by some un- 
explained process become not merely 
arbitrary, but change their law of ap- 
plication and lose their significance— 
they must cease to exist. Retaining 
its existence, the sign, before it becomes 
alphabetic, must lose its particular 
intent, and become the representation 
of an idea of a different nature—it 
must be transferred from one sense to 
another. And thus if we assume this 
process to any extent, before one me- 
thod of signs can be thus acquired, 
another must be lost : the learned 
Theban must have forgotten to speak 
in order to learn to write. It may be 
answered to much of this, that we have 
exaggerated the extent of the process 
supposed by Warburton—perhaps so, 
it isnot worth contending. The object 
of the argument, to this point, was not 
to prove the impossibility of inventing 
an alphabet from any given data ; but 
simply to show that in one method there 
was no tendency to lead to the other, 
and that where facilities were assumed, 
difficulties alone existed. There can- 
not, indeed, as we shall have further 
on to point out, be a more perfect illus- 
tration of this fundamental difficulty, 
than the mixed Egyptian writing which 
has been actually discovered. Upon 
the most liberal allowance to the most 
sanguine interpreter, it exhibits the 
actual existence of the very difficulties 
which we have been endeavouring to 
explain. But of this hereafter—we 
must pass from this point, requesting 
the reader to bear in mind, that the 
transition required was from one prin- 
ciple to another wholly different—and 
that no system of signs can be sup- 
yosed to pass from the analogy by 
which they are applied, into another ; 
without first being divested of all pro- 
per significance. 
Before we enter upon the next step, 
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the object of which must be, to ex- 
plain the real difficulty to be encoun- 
tered in the invention of an alphabet, 
we must ask the reader distinctly to 
reflect on the precise description of an 
alphabetic letter. It is not merely the 
sign of a sound which has no parti- 
cular idea combined with it, but which 
may be said only to exist in combination 
with other similar sounds, into which it 
enters, and is combined into a single 
compound. Thus a syllable of six 
letters contains them all in a latent 
form ; and although it would be alter- 
ed by the removal of any one of them, 
yet it is itself to the ear as single and 
short a sound as any of them singly. 
The apparent sound of the letter is a 
word that spells it—not that which it 
has in the syllable: e. g., be represents 
6; while in the syllable ed, its real 
sound is different. Even the vowels, 
which are the exceptions to this rule, 
vary their sound, and are absorbed in 
the consonants to which they give use. 
To find them, therefore, implies the 
analysis of the human voice. This 
Warburton admits :— 


“ Yet the use to which this new con- 
nexion might be applied, would never be 
thought of till the nature of human sounds 
had been well studied.” 


Assuredly not. But in this the 
whole difficulty is involved. In truth 
this assumption—(which is very much 
like a method of birdcatching once 
familiar to us in our younger days) 
—may be logically described in Jan- 
guage attributed to Mr. Burrowes— 
the learned writer “begs his pre- 
mises and jumps to his conclusion.” 
Such a refined and difficult process, 
would, (it is true,) lead to the construc- 
tion of an alphabet, but by a method 
wholly different from that proposed.— 
Warburton cannot, however, be accu- 
sed of altogether omitting the impor- 
tant step in which the whole essential 
process lay. His error lay in not dis- 
tinctly contemplating it. To obviate 
this he seems to have thought any as- 
sumption sufficient ; and accordingly 
he assumes gratuitously and boldly— 
and, unfortunately, without taking any 
care to reconcile this assumption with 
the other parts of his theory. 


« But when men had once observed 
(and this they could not but observe 
early and easily, by the brute and inarti- 
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culate sounds which they were perpetu- 
ally hearing emitted) how small the num- 
ber is of primitive sounds, and how infi- 
nite the words are which may be formed 
by varied combinations of those simple 
sounds, it would naturally and easily oc- 
cur to them, that avery few of those 
marks, which had before casually excited 
the sensation of those simple sounds, 
might be selected and formed into what 
has been since called an alphabet, to ex- 
press them all. And then, their old ac- 
customed way of combining primitive 
sounds into words, would as naturally 
and easily direct them to a like combina- 
tion of what were now become the sim- 
ple marks of sound, from whence would 
arise literary writing. 

“In the early language of men, the 
simple, primitive sounds would be used, 
whether out of choice or necessity, as 
significative words or terms, to denote 
the most obvious of those things with 
which they perpetually conversed. These 
sounds, without arbitrary institution, 
would incite the idea of the thing, some- 
times as its audible image, sometimes as 
its natural representative.* Therefore, 
the old marks for things, to which words 
of this original belonged, would certainly 
be first thought of for the figures of those 
alphabetic letters, by the ingenious in- 
ventor of this wonderful contrivance.” 

This extract surely exhibits to what 
strange lengths the love of theory can 
transport the mind. The subtlest ana- 
lysis of brute sounds could never exhi- 
bit that which they do not contain— 
the elementary articulations of human 
speech: he might as well analyze the 
wind for them. And if they did con- 
tain these elements—the difficulty 
would be much inereased by taking so 
large a compass. The letters of the 
most refined alphabet will, on a little 
examination, be found incapable of re- 
yresenting any sounds but those of the 
ne voice, and those within a li- 
mited use of it; they could not, there- 
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fore, be found in any other. The 
“small number of primitive sounds” 
could only become apparent when the 
analysis was complete. 

But, says Warburton, “ In the early 
language of men, the simple primitive 
sounds would be used as significative 
words.” Now this assumption is both 
groundless and abandons the theory. 
First, it is groundless: for, not to say 
that no reason is offered and no record 
adduced, if we suppose the primitive 
language to be a rude result of imita- 
tion of natural sounds, it would be 
composed of words still further from 
the elements of human articulation— 
unless the fourfooted and feathered 
tribes can be first ascertained to have 
had an alphabet for their primitive 
language also. The probability is ra- 
ther, that the primitive sounds were 
combinations similar to those of all 
human languages of ancient time, of 
which any record survives. A lan- 
guage composed of a system so refined 
and compendious as to suggest the 
principle of an alphabet, must have 
been perfect in contrivance beyond 
any language known. But on this we 
shall not dwell.—The rude and simple 
mimicry of bird and beast, of wave 
and wind, must have past away long 
before a system of picture-writing, 
having first become arbitrary, could 
next pass into an alphabet. The primal 
alphabetic language must have become 
complicated and extended, before men 
can be supposed advanced enough for 
this “wonderful contrivance.” | Thus 
it may be seen that both the gradual 
steps of the invention, snd the study 
of “the nature of human sound” are 
by turns abandoned, as the argument 


—. 

e should have to apologize for 
dwelling so minutely on so flimsy a 
theory, but that, as we have already 
hinted, we consider it as a step in a 


* « For example, (to use the words of St. Austin,) when we say in Latin, eris 
tinnitum, equorum, hinnitum, ovium balatum, turbarum clangorum, stridorum ca- 
tenarum, perspicis hee verba ita sonare, ut res que his verbis significantur.”— War- 


burton’s Note. 


A writer of Warburton’s research must have been sadly perplexed for want of 
examples when he resorted to this irrelevant citation, which (if it warrants any in- 


ference) leads clearly to an opposite conclusion. 


Such imitations of sound could ne- 


ver have led to any analysis of sound ; they are more complex than any other words, 


and are, in fact, a step further from the supposed analysis. 


cealment to effect discovery. 


It is the using of con- 
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more important argument. To remove 
the notion that we have been exa- 
mining, we do not think that the dis- 
cussion of the Egyptian, or any other 
particular writing, can afford any very 
clear advance in this negative argu- 
ment, beyond a particular inference ; 
without pursuing the laborious pro- 
cess of a complete investigation of 
each separate probability. 

An easy extension of the argument, 
however, leads us to an inference more 
general, and enables us to conclude 
against any method of invention hav- 
ing been used. The steps of this are 
simple and obvious. First to point 
out the essential operations implied in 
the invention of an alphabet. And 
then, assuming them to have been 
adopted, to ascertain the consequences 
of such an assumption. Lastly, the 
question arises, whether these conse- 
quences are exhibited in any ancient 
alphabet. To pursue this question in 
this form, the reader will find it conve- 
nient to recollect that the important 
principle of alphabetic signs, namely, 
their limited number, depends on the 
fact, that there is a natural limit to the 
articulations of the organs of speech. 
And that the phonetic powers of an 
alphabet are nothing else than the ele- 
mentary results of the analysis which 
resolves language into these elements. 
Such an analysis must therefore, neces- 
sarily, have place in any process of in- 
vention by which these results could be 
obtained. 

Now there are but two possible ways 
in which such a process could be ef- 
fected—the analysis of words, or that 
of the voice itself. The improbability 
of the first is clearly shown by Dr. 
Wall, who has demonstrated the va- 
ried obstacles to such an undertaking. 
Its complex nature—the latent exist- 
ence of the elementary sound—there 
being nothing in words, to suggest 
either the letter, or the limit, which is 
the alphabetic principle: which amount 
to the fact, that the resources of a/pha- 
betic writing and an advanced literature 
would be necessary for the operation. 
The second method—the analysis of 
vocal utterance—is seemingly easier. 
But what is here important to notice 
is, that any analysis whatever, in order 
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to arrive at an alphabet, must neces- 
sarily pass through this. The letters 
being, as we have said, the elements 
of this very analysis. 

Next, assuming an alphabet to have 
been invented, and this essential pro- 
cess performed, the question we have 
to deal with is,—what should be the con- 
sequences; and are these consequences 
exhibited in any of the known primi- 
tive alphabets. 

Now, assuming this method to form, 
or enter into the supposed analysis, the 
consequences are, tirst-—that there can- 
not have been any partial discovery of a 
Jew syllabic letters—still less of pure 
alphabetic ones: for this process, 
may by the concession of adver- 
saries, be assumed to be too simple 
for the subtle contriver to miss its en- 
tire application.* From this conse- 
quence the result is, that no partial ad- 
mixture of syllabics, however ap- 
proaching to the alphabetic character, 
could have arisen from the invention of 
an alphabet—though they might, from 
its having been communicated from 
abroad. An alphabet, to have any re- 
cognized existence, must be a system, 
and, (as such,) complete, however rude. 
This argument applies also to the tra- 
ditional inventions of Cadmus and 
other mythological persons. The let- 
ters they imported into Greece, if we 
give any weight to such traditions, 
must have been borrowed from an al- 
phabet imperfectly learned. 

Secondly. Such an invention must 
have, in its process, necessarily sug- 
gested many refinements, of which we 
shall only notice three. A classifica- 
tion ; the vowels ; and a notation dif- 
ferent from that of the Egyptians: and 
excluding the method contended for. 

The necessity of a systematic clas- 
sification will appear, not only because 
it is a law of human reason, when we 
assume the mind advanced so far as to 
be capable of the supposed analysis; 
but from the nature of the particular 
analysis. . The assumption on which it 
is applicable being, thut there is a 
limit to the possible articulations of 
the hnman organs. In analyzing these 
articulations, it becomes necessary to 
class them, for the mere purpose of 
avoiding complication, as they could 


* We should remind the reader, that this is not the process of invention contended 
for by Dr. Wall’s antagonists, but tacitly assumed as a very simple step. 
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not otherwise be either distinguished, 
compared, or enumerated. The first 
step of such a process suggests the 
only point of distinction and classifi- 
cation ‘that is susceptible of being 
otherwise noted by any characteristic 
mark—namely, the organic action by 
which a sound is formed. It is upon 
this organization that the assumed limit 
depends; and as modifications of sound 
are seemingly endless, it is not until 
this fact is noticed, that a distinct no- 
tion of such a limit can be seized on, 
The analysis must then, from the na- 
ture of things, be one of possible arti- 
culations ; and it immediately becomes 
perceptible that there are articu- 
lations by the lips, by the teeth, pa- 
late, &e. 

An alphabet, the result of human in- 
vention, would therefore, ea necessitate, 
be not only complete, but classified. 

It would also distinguish the vowel 
sounds as soon and as distinctly as 
the consonants; for the analysis of the 
voice gives each as simply. 

Thirdly. Zt would exclude the pho- 
netic method actually traced in the 
Egyptian writing of the latter periods. 
This needs no detailed proof. That 
method is not even pretended to be 
the result of such, or indeed of any 
analysis. The transition of a pictural 
sign, through the medium of a syllabic 
word, into a letter,—were such a pro- 
cess not shown to be impossible,— 
could not lead to any ak analysis. 
But, had such an analysis existed, or ra- 
ther the precise and limited system of 
sounds to which it must have led, 
it should have excluded a notation of 
sounds in which there is no perceptible 
trace of any such analysis. The pic- 
ture of a man, for instance, need not 
be used as a phonetic sound for the 
syllable man, had there beensigns forthe 
elementary articulations of the word— 
still less would it be used in combina- 
tion with the symbolic method. 

One, indeed, of the direct conse- 
quences of alphabetic invention would 
be, that of a limited notation; not 
merely because the convenience of 
such must be obvious, but because it is 
a necessary part of the process. The 
human mind cannot invent without the 
help of some species of sign, to de- 
note its idea. An alphabet, therefore, 
consisting of an indefinite system of 
notation is impossible. 
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And lastly, which is a point of de- 
cisive moment,—the existing signs of 
words could not be applied to the 
added purpose of such an analysis, 
without extreme confusion of thought. 
The actual use, therefore, of the 
syllabic word, expressed by a picture 
or symbol, absolutely negatives the 
invention of the general and abstract 
method of the pure phonetic. 

We may now dismiss this portion of 
the inquiry. On what follows we shall 
be more summary. The reader who 
has, without bias, accompanied us so 
far, will have studied no vain illustra- 
tion of a fallacy but too common, in 
the solution of such questions. All 
difficulties of investigation can be sur- 
mounted, and the widest chasms in ar- 
gument supplied, if we allow the inde- 
finite somehow or other, to have any 
weight. With this compendious in- 
strument, to which Mr. Babbage’s cal- 
culating machine is but a plaything, 
the language of bird and beast, the 
sound of wind and wave might easily 
be translated into the primitive ele- 
ments of speech, 

We pass to the question of autho- 
rity. Upon a question which goes so 
far back into antiquity as to be placed 
beyond the limits of extant cotempo- 
rary records, little decisive weight can 
be allowed to the clearest authority. 
The multitude of writers who have, 
after all, but glanced upon the subject, 
are, so far as their means of obtain- 
ing distinct information went, much on 
the same level with ourselves—in 
actual information we have attained 
some important advantages. Of these, 
most exhivit no accurate knowledge, 
and express no distinct opinion. 

Any kind of writing may be loosely cal- 
led letters, orassignedastheir origin. To 
lay any stress on the authority of any 
ancient author, a special case must be 
made out to show that he had really 
any distinct knowledge of the subject. 
A vague expression of a surface no- 
tion, which does not even prove any 
thought on the subject ; or the record 
of a national boast, such as history 
abounds with, can have no weight wit 
a fair mind. 

“ These,” says Dr. Wall, “ might be 
disposed of ; some of them, by show- 
ing that they had not at all the bear- 
ing attributed to them. And the rest, 
by adducing passages of an opposite 
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bearing, from 
thors.” 

Of these old writings there is but one 
upon which any decided stress can be 
laid. The authority of Clemens is di- 
rect, and, of all who have in any way 
noticed the subject, has the best claim 
to be regarded as such. But the pas- 
sage from his work, upon which the 
dispute turns, is involved in the uncer- 
tainties of a difficult construction. Its 
interpretation bends to the notions of 
the theorist, and must, therefore, to 
some extent, beallowedto depend on the 
light that can be borrowed from extrin- 
sic considerations. The earlier theo- 
ists drew largely on such antecedent 
assumptions, and notwithstanding Dr. 
Wall’s subtle and accurate grammatical 
analysis, he also derives much of 
his success from facts, which render 
the discussion of Clemens compara- 
tively unimportant. His translation 
is, so far as he is concerned, true, 
whether his grammar be right or not. 
Warburton’s translation was made to 
— a proposition which his follow- 
ers have abandoned, and his followers 
have, each in his respective translation, 
uniformly found some dark corner for 
his creed to be extracted from. Dr. 
Wall's translation we shall give without 
much comment and without delaying 
to enter upon the controversial disqui- 
sition by which it is obtained. 


the very same au- 


«¢ Now those who are educated among 
the Egyptians learn, first of all, the 
method of Egyptian writing, called 
EpisTotocrapuic; secondly, the Hrs- 
RATIC, or sacerdotal method, which the 
sacred scribes employ; and lastly, the 
final or complete kind, the Higsrocty- 
pHic: of which indeed there are two 
sorts, the one, curiologic, by means of the 
first elements (of words), [that is, plainly 
and directly expressive of words, by 
means of hieroglyphs employed as let- 
ters]; and the other, symbolic: [in 
modern language these two sorts would 
be called the phonetic and the ideagraphic 
species of the hieroglyphic method of 
writing]. Of the symbolic kind, again, 
there are three sorts; the first is curio- 
logic, or plainly and directly expressive 
(of ideas), by means of imitation; [in 
other words, the characters of this sort 
are pictural, being employed to denote 
directly those particular objects of which 
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they are immediate imitations]; the se- 
cond is ¢ropic, being written after the 
manner of tropes or metaphors; and the 
third is, on the contrary, enigmatic, ex- 
pressing openly something different from 
the secret meaning, by means of certain 
enigmas, [which are of an opposite nature 
to that of the tropes in respect of their 
meaning being designedly obscure]. As 
an instance of the direct mimetic species, 
they indicate the sun by a circle, and the 
moon, by the lunar shape, a crescent. 
According to the tropic species they in- 
sculp their characters in stone in three 
ways ; partly, making such lesser changes 
or transfers of their meaning as is con- 
sistent with familyship, [this is, such, that 
the object to which the signification of 
each character is transferred should be of 
the same family or class with that which 
it primarily and directly denoted]; partly, 
altering their significations in a more de- 
cided manner without the preceding re- 
striction; and partly, changing their 
forms in a great variety of ways; [in the 
modern style of expression, the tropics, or 
characters turned and transferred from 
their primary and direct use as pictures, 
would be said to be formed by three ope- 
rations; partly, by making the pictures 
general in their signification; partly, by 
making them metaphoric in their significa- 
tion; and partly, by making them arbitrary 
in their shape]. Transmitting then the 
praises of their kings in narratives told 
in the theologic style, they make their 
inscriptions by means of these insculp- 
tures. Of the enigmatic, or third species 
of symbolic writing, let this serve as an 
example : as to the other [circumvolvent] 
luminaries, on account of the erratic na- 
ture of their motions, they represented 
them by the bodies of serpents; but the 
sun, by that of the beetle, in consequence 
of the spherical shape of the ball of 
cow-dung, which this insect makes [to 
deposit eggs in], and forms by rolling 
it round in a situation facing the sun.’” 

A few words will point out the chief 
disputes on this passage. Warburton, 
whose object was to identify the Epis- 
tolographic and Hieratic method, with 
alphabetic writing, translates the sen- 
tence so as to refer to this method 
several portions of the following sen- 
tences, by means of which his view 
might be supported.* From this he 
infers that 


* Clemens says, the epistolic and sacer- 





* « Now those who are instructed in the Egyptian wisdom, learn first of all the 
method of their several sorts of letters; the first of which is called epistolic; the 
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dotal were by letters of an alphabet, and 
the hieroglyphic by symbols—the first 
part of the explanation is exact.” 


It will be observed by the attentive 
reader, that Dr. Wall’s construction 
refers to the hieroglyph, what Warbur- 
ton’s applies to the two former. The 
result of Young's research, however, 
places the point beyond all further 
comment, having clearly settled that 
on the numerous MSS. on papyrus, as 
well as on the the Rosetta stone, the 
hieratic writing is simply a modified 
transcript of the hieroglyphic. 

***¢ We discover,’ says Young, ‘that 
every character of the distinct hierogly- 
phics has its corresponding trace in the 
running-hand; sometimes a mere dash or 
line, but often perfectly distinguishable, 
as a coarse copy of the original delinea- 
tion, and always alike when it answers to 
the same character. The particular pas- 
sages which establish this identity, extend- 
ing to a series of above ten thousand 
characters, have been enumerated in the 
Museum Criticum; they have been co- 
ae in adjoining lines, and carefully col- 
ated with each other; and their number 
has been increased by a comparison with 
some yet unpublished rolls of papyrus 
lately brought from Egypt. <A few spe- 
cimens from different MSS. will be suf- 
ficient to show the forms through which 
the original representation has passed, in 
its degradation from the sacred character, 
through the hieratic, into the epistologra- 
phic or common running hand of the 
country.’”— Supp. of Enc. Brit. article 
Egypt, p. 54. 

We have thus to deal with the hie- 
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roglyphic alone, and it is no slight fact, 
that while the recent discoveries have 
overturned Warburton’s reference of 
the alphabet to these methods, the 
shvontnies of this acute observer has 
similarly rejected the hieroglyphic as 
containing the contrivance which he 
so justly calls wonderful. 

The question being transferred to 
the consideration of hieroglyphics, se- 
veral points occur which we cannot 
afford to notice. The main points are, 
do the hieroglyphics contain a method 
of alphabetic writing ? Of phonetic 
writing of any kind, and what? And 
a question which has been recently 
forced into an undue importance, do 
they constitute a written language ?— 
This trivial point we notice first to dis- 
miss it—it is liable to some ambiguity. 
The Egyptians, says Warburton, em- 
ployed them “to record openly and 
plainly their laws, policies, and history, 
&c.” Now the question not unnatu- 
rally suggests itself, how this can be 
performed otherwise than by a written 
language? Assuredly, unless the word 
language be taken in a very wide ex- 
tension, so as to take all distinct sense 
from the supposed question, it can.— 
Picture writing has no necessary re- 
ference to words, and may easily be 
supposed extensive enough to include 
the whole of that class of facts and 
notions which constitute all that can 
be discovered of ancient Egypt. It 
must be remembered that by far the 
larger portion of human iden pass 
through the mind without any direct 
reference to words:* the whole class of 


second sacerdotal, as being used by the sacred scribes ; the last, with which they con- 


clude their instructions, hieroglyphical. 


Of these different methods, the one is in 


the plain and common way of writing by the first elements of words, or letters of an 


alphabet; the other by symbols. p. 402. 


« In a word, then, the plain and easy meaning of Clemens is this :— 
“ The Egyptian method of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and hieroglyphical ; 


of this method, the epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters of an alphabet ; the hie- 
roglyphical, by symbols: symbols were of three kinds, curiologic, tropical, and alle- 
gorical.” p. 142. 

* The idea of some necessary and constant connexion between thought and lan- 
guage, has doubtless been a mean of deceiving many thinkers on this and many other 
important questions. But there is no error so easily dispelled by a moment’s appeal 
to the commonest experience. The ordinary objects by which thought is governed, 
are ideas of that class, which are often termed images, because they are recollected 
appearances of things. Any one who has, for instance, taken a morning’s walk 
through the British Museum, shall readily discover how little words have to do with 
his recollections in the evening.—A name, when thought on, is but the recollection 
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ideas which relate to externals, occur 
to the mind before their names can be 
thought on, or to a great extent even 
known ; and it is probably to this ele- 
mentary principle that the hieroglyphic 
owes its best known uses : it was idea- 
graphic and pictural, before we can 
prove it to have received any phonetic 
application whatever. Nor let the rea- 
der deceive himself by the laughable 
sophism—that it must be a language, 
because it must be read into language— 
such is the condition of expressing 
things : a landscape, a picture, a pas- 
sion—seen, felt, or thought of, without 
any intervention of words. The 
strong association between words and 
ideas, conceals from the shallow how 
independent the thought is of the word, 
until we arrive at a class of thoughts 
which from their peculiar nature, are 
dependant on some conventional sign— 
e. g., abstract terms. Itis granted that 
without reference to language, writing 
must soon cease to be intelligible.— 
But this is probably the reason why the 
language of Egypt has been lost, and 
why its writing is unintelligible, save 
in the modern instances in which the 
phonetic method has been partially 
adopted and therefore partially read. 
But to say a picture writing cannot be 
read is trifling—to call it a language 
incorrect. The recent discoveries, if 
this view be fully applied, seem nearly 
to establish the further point, that so 
far from having an alphabetic method, 
the Egyptians seem, until comparatively 
recent times, to have had not even a 


written language in the lowest sense.— 
Nothing can be more certain that a 
greut part of the attempts which have 
been made to decipher them, proceed 
on the assumption of the direct repre- 
sentation, or the symbolization, tropical 
or metaphorical of thought. In this 
question, Dr. Wall’s argument is in no 
way concerned—for it may and indeed 
must be allowed that alphabetic writing 
in the strictest sense required by the 
argument, is not essential to a written 
language. Of this the Chinese writing 
is a proof and example. 

According to the most liberal inter- 
pretations, and by fully allowing all that 
13 on any specious grounds pretended 
for the Egyptians, their sculptures ex- 
hibit such a notion of alphabetic writing 
as to exclude all possibility of their be- 
ing supposed to have acquired it, other- 
wise than by external communication. 
The hieroglyphic method betrays igno- 
rance of the principle and chief uses of 
an alphabet. To infer that they were 
possessed of these, we must find some 
other kind of writing for them. And 
as Warburton’s notion has been on all 
hands abandoned, there is no ground 
for imagining any such. There are 
paintings, and sculptures, and papyre 
found in their sepulchral recesses—but 
the most prosperous excavator of buried 
temples and tombs has discovered no 
remnant of a volume or scroll of any 
writing but the same barbarian sy mbo), 
with the same superstitious iteration of 
solemn and shallow enigmas. They 
had no letters and required none ; but 


of a sound; and there is, in the nature of the thing, no reason why it should be 
more palpable to thought than that of a colour or a form. On the contrary, lan- 
guage itself can be shown to be, in a great measure, borrowed from ideas of sight, 
which are more necessarily associated with things, and therefore more readily seized 
by the mind. A man, accustomed to walk through a large city, can recall, instan- 
taneously, a hundred turnings, for which he has not the names. A person who 
labours to commit to memory a series of names, or a description of places, or things, 
mostly begins by endeavouring to reduce them to some system of combined thought. 
Of this nature was the artificial system, Mnemonics, so much adopted a few years 
ago, 

rs people habitually conversant with externals, and not far advanced in the ab- 
stractions of metaphysical reasoning, would naturally adopt (had they even a 
choice) a writing that addressed the eye rather than the ear. The modern lan- 
guages, accruing from the refined abstractions of ages of logical and scientific pro- 
gress, are adapted to the expression of trains of thought, involving much abstraction 
from outward sense. Hence, there has been a slow revolution in language, from a 
long-continued generalization of thought itself. A new principle has grown upon 
the nature of the mind; and it has become difficult to think correctly of old things, 
because it is hard to disentangle the mind from its associations. 

Vou. VIII. 2 
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of this presently. We simply offer 
these reflections, to apologise for the 
scanty notice we shall take of Dr. 
Wall's elaborate argument to limit the 
antiquity of the mixed phonetic, of the 
Rosetta and other inscriptions, out of 
which modern ingenuity has made such 
wonderful discoveries. The great 
danger of Dr. Wall’s having taken so 
extended a compass is this—that his 
real line of argument is in some degree 
concealed by it, and by being attacked 
in many unessential points, his propo- 
sition is liable to be dismissed by a 
side-wind. it is quite enough for him 
to prove that the hieroglyphic alphabet 
exhibits progress—impertect use, and 
the evidence of being engrafted on the 
symbolic method. From these _pre- 
mises, the rest will follow. 

The point of any importance which 
next presents itse If, is derived from the 
necessity of disposing of the evidence 
which seems to arise from the mixed 
alphabetic writing which is actually 
found to exist in the Rosetta stone— 
the obelisk of Philac—the table of 
Abydos, &c. 

The ditficulty of this is not very 
formidable, and Dr, Wall meets it by 
the various reasons which he has found 
for tracing itto the more recent origin 
of the Greek empire in Egypt. He- 
rodotus, confirmed by Diodorus, men- 
tions facts which lead tothe inference 
that the Egyptians learned the Greek 
writing in the reign of Psammeticus, 
and it is not previously improbable 
that in the attempt to avail theinselves 
of the convenience of the new method, 
the Egyptians would do so by a 
method which would combine it with 
that to which they were habituated : 
such is the actua! process of the mind. 
To make the alphabetic word enter 
symmetrically into a hieroglyphic le- 
gend, hieroglyphic substitutes for the 
Greek letter would be found, without 
any stretch of ingenuity. While to 
suppose a method so rude, clumsy and 
difficult as these phonetic symbols, to 
have been otherwise known, or in any 
way habitual, is inconsistent with all 
that isknown of man’s mind. So long 





as Warburton’s hieratic and epistolic 
theory was allowed, this might be ima- 
gined. But this having been on all 
sides abandoned, the inference cannot 
be allowed to survive. The writing 
actually found to have been used, is re- 
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concileable with no supposition but 
recent use, and the engrafting of a new 
method upon an old one different in 
principle. It is absurd to suppose the 
inventors of the “wonderful contri- 
vance” still ignorant of its only true 
use. Surely if the alphabetic system 
originated in early times from the ap- 
plication of arbitrary marks unasso- 
ciated from their sense, to pure ele- 
mentary primitive sounds, some docu- 
mentary evidence of it should be 
found, This strikingly compendious 
and difficult contrivance, founded on a 
refined and subtle analysis, cannot be 
supposed to have lingered to the ve ry 
last—the obliteration of Egyptian 
learning—in the amphibious form of a 
mixture of methods for which no name 
can be found, that does not involve 
some blunder. The inartificial compound 
of ideagraphic hierog]yphics with alpha- 
betic hieroglyphies, could not have ex- 
isted in a land of arts and inventions 
for two centuries, unless we assume 
causes fatal to every theory but the 
one proposed by Dr. Wall: “namely— 
that the Egyptians derived — their 
knowledge of the alphabet from the 
Greeks—that they partially adopted it 
for certain purposes, for which its con- 
venience was too obvious not to be 
seen at once—and that it was, as the 
fact proves, chiefly confined to the ex- 
pression of proper names. it was dis- 
covered that the ancient method 
symbolizing persons was subject to the 
disadvantage of a confusion incon- 
sistent with permanent record : the at- 
tributes which marked one royal cha- 
racter might belong to others, aud 
were likely to be arrogated by the 
vanity of all—the virtues of their 
Gods too, would become the praises of 
kings, and in this inextricable confu- 
fusion, Egyptian history would soon 
lose all its scanty sig nificance. Such, 
in passing, we may observe was the 
fact : a remedy for this was hoped 
from the new method of recording the 
name instead of the thing. But it was 
imperfectly done, because the nation: il, 
familiar and habitual symbol and pic- 
ture writing stood in the w ay, and pie- 
sented the ‘difficulty of having settled 
associations to be broken up. We 
now come to see the actual reasons, in 
fact, by which this view is to be main- 
tained. Wecannot here enter upon 
the detailed analysis which is to be 
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found in Dr. Wall’s book, from which 
a minute view of the discoveries of 
Young, Champollion and others clearly 
establish this view, upon their own re- 
sults and conclusions, and admitting all 
controverted points of verbal criticism. 
Their discoveries may be said to termi- 
nate with proper names—these names 
are subsequent to the period assigned 
by Dr. Wall—the writing is partly 
picture, partly symbol, partly syllabic 
letter, partly pure letter ; and further 
a gradual extension of this mixed me- 
thod is demonstrable. On these facts, 
Dr. Wall’s very plain inferences are— 
that the method was that which we 
have stated ; he shows that no writing 
could have continued from extreme 
antiquity in this state, and that the 
ascertained extension indicates novelty 
and ascertains a recent limit. 

To corroborate this view, Dr. Wall 
proves four decided limitations to the 
origin of this kind of writing—each 
of which commencing from distinct 
facts, meet at the same historic period. 
These we must be content with merely 
stating. 

The first of these limitations is de- 
ducted from the facts which prove that 
at‘ certain periods, the class of names 
were ideagraphically written, which 
were afterwards phonetic. 

The royal inscriptions are frequently 
double. When so, the first has been 
called the prenom, the second, the 
noun cartouche. Of these, the former 
is admitted to be ideagraphically writ- 
ten in all the more ancient instances ;* 
and until the inseription in honor of 
the Roman emperors. At this period 
the phonetic designations, hitherto con- 
fined to the cartouches, become dif- 
fused through both. 
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«“ This gradual extension of the system 
affords, I conceive, a very decisive proof 
of its comparative novelty ; for if it was 
two thousand years old in the time of 
the Cesars, there surely would have been 
no perceptible increase of its application 
in the short interval between them and 
the Ptolemies. But suppose the phonetic 
use of characters began only a little be- 
fore the Greek dynasty, then some ex- 
tension of it under the Roman dominion 
is just what might be expected. This is 
the first circumstance on which I rely, as 
indicating .a limitation to the age of the 
whole system, and supplying a very strong 
objection against referring its commence- 
ment to an epoch further back than that 
already assigned in the reign of Psamme- 
tichus. And it is to be observed, that 
the ground of the argument here adduced 
is out of the reach of dispute; for if 
every character which M. Champollion 
claimed to be phonetic, were conceded to 
be such, there still would remain a suffi- 
cient difference between the Roman and 
the earlier prenoms, to point out, that, at 
the beginning of the imperial dynasty, 
the phonetic system of the Egyptians 
was in a state of transition—a state abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the supposition of 
that system having been established in 
use a great number of centuries before.” 

From the reign of Psammeticus, 
the change is traced by Dr. Wall, as 
distinctly as the nature of such investi- 
gations admit of : not only by very sim- 
ply and satisfactorily disposing of the 
few objections and the very vague con- 


jectures on which they are founded ; 


but ulso by a very sufficient analysis 
of the examples in support of his pro- 
position. Not merely showing the 
probability of the transition from the 
ideagraph at that date to the mixed 
phonetic, but the very marked im- 


* Champollion admits this in most instances, and Dr. Wall completely answers his 
reasoning in the remaining cases. The reader may be more clearly informed by an 
extract from a more advanced part of this work, from the evidence of the table of 
Abydos and Rosetta Stone, Dr. Wall infers, 

« That the names of the Egyptian sovereigns were at first represented only by the 
prenoms, and that the nom cartouches were not added till after a considerable im- 
provement had taken place in hieroglyphic writing. But, as the second cartouche 
was intended for a more perfect designation of the name, of course when a still supe- 
rior mode of expressing it by means of phonetic signs was introduced, the new cha- 


racters naturally occupied that cartouche. 


Thus on the first adoption of phonetic 


designations both cartouches expressed, though in different ways, the very same name. 
But when we come down to the age of the Ptolemies we find the prenom, still idea- 


graphically characteristic, representing no longer the principal name but surname.” 
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provement in the method of both be- 
tween this and the Greek sovereigns. 

The second limitation is derived 
from a comparison of the catalogues 
of sovereigns of Egypt, made by Ma- 
netho, Herodotus, and Diodoms, from 
the same hieroglyphical documents. 
The nature of this argument and the 
force of Dr Wall’s inference, will be 
enough for our readers. These lists 
differ so much, that it is impossible to 
suppose the documents from which 
they were read to be phonetic, though 
quite consistent with the conjectural 
reading of symbol writing. Again, 
this discordance diminishes or rather 
in a great measure ceases when they 
come to Psammeticus ; thus confirming 
the former inference, that the phonetic 
writing commenced in that period. 

“From his name downward there is a 
very marked improvement as to con- 
gruity, both of denomination and of ar- 
rangement in the several series; render- 
ing clearly visible the effect which was 
produced by the introduction of Greek 
writing into Egypt.”— Wall, p. 189. 

This limitation is further confirmed 
by a very detailed analysis of M. 
Champollion’s pretensions to have 
read the inscriptions on the table of 
Abydos; in which the wavering of 
the method, the inconsistency of the 
inferences are very satisfactorily shown. 
M. Champollion having affirmed that 
he had read the greater part of these 
inscriptious, is shown very clearly to 
have failed in the only two examples 
he ventured to publish. From this, 
and from the further fact that the 
comparison was made by striking out 
names from the catalogue of Manetho ; 
it is made certain that no azreement 
has been made out between the table 
of Abydos and the catalogue of Ma- 
netho, so as to confirm the pretended 
accuracy of this latter. In the whole 
of this discussion nothing can be more 
illustrative of the true character of 
the whole investigation and its results, 
than the confidence which Mr. Cham- 
pollion seems to have adopted both 
premises and conclusions; and the 
facility with which he has changed 
and abandoned them. 

Postponing for a further stage of the 
argument, our notice of Dr. Wall's 
ingenious proposal of the true me- 
thed of hieroglyphic inyestigation, we 


arrive at his third limitation. The 
older prenom being ideagraphic, 
would originally have suggested the 
idea of the individual whose person 
it was designed to express—inde- 
pendently of his spoken name—with 
which, not being a verbal designa- 
tion, it had no immediate relation, 
more than a picture or symbol of the 
same thing. An obvious ground of 
relation thus, therefore, arose, whereby 
the prenom, from merely suggesting 
the person or character of the indivir 
dual, became convertible into his name. 
Thus acquiring a phonetic use quite 
distinct from that arising from letters 
or any directly phonetic principle. 
The nature of this was, that the idea- 
graphicinsignia of this prenom, although 
directly legible into a compound of 
words expressing different ideas, be- 
came, by custom, the written substitute 
for the verbal name of the individual. 
At the period of the Greek sovereigns, 
it happened that several kings having 
the same name, it became convenient 
to add some verbal characteristic dis- 
tinction. And for the same reason, 
their prenoms were to be also distin- 
guished. Now it also appears that the 
first of the Ptolemies adopted a pre- 
nom from an Egyptian sovereign whose 
name cannot be discovered. The sig- 
nification of the prenom is shown to 
have been that this ancient sovereign 
was “beloved by Phthah ;” the succeed- 
ing Ptolemies were forced upon the ne- 
cessity of some mark of distinction in 
the record of their names; for this 
purpose each succeeding monarch had 
simply but to change the prenominal 
insignia of his predecessor by the ad- 
dition of some emblem orsymbol. From 
the same cause adopting some distinc- 
tive name, (Soter, or Euergetes, or Epi- 
phanes,) the graphicsymbol becamethus 
legible into the name,withoutany further 
relation than that of being dy coinci- 
dence applicable to the same individual. 
The phonetic method, meanwhile im- 
proving, it gradually supplanted the 
older. This, while it may serve to ex- 
pose to the reader a fertile field for 
errors among the modern decipherers, 
affording a beautiful evidence of the 
commencement of a series of changes, 
which, by running concurrently with, 
and exhibiting the growth and im- 
provement of the mixed phonetic 
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writing, indicates unequivocally the 
— period from which it must 
ave commenced. 

Dr. Wall deduces his last and strictest 
limitation from the table of Abydos, as 
this table exhibits the actual transition 
to have taken place in the reign of a 
sovereign whose designation occurs in 
the third row of its cartouches. This 
appears from the non-appearance of 
the phonetic characters in the older, 
and their appearance in the later part 
of this record. The investigation 
therefore is resolved into the question 
what sovereign is here designated.— 
From acomparison of the catalogues— 
from the evidence which fixes the date 
of the Flamian obelisk on which the 
same legend occurs, with a variety of 
coinciding testimonies, Dr. Wall leaves 
little ground for doubt that this sove- 
reign was Amasis. The recurrence of 
the same legend, too, on many other 
monuments, seems to agree with the 
character and situation of this monarch, 
who was a prince of great “affluence, 
celebrity and power.” To these consi- 
derations Dr. Wall adds others, drawn 
from the internal evidence of the writ- 
ing, and the coincidence of Dr. 
Young’s opinion, whose doubts he 
overrules, on sufficient grounds. 

‘The attentive reader will have ob- 
served, that we have referred the real 
force of the @ posteriori argument to 
the evidence of the admissions made 
by the decipherers themselves. The 
mixture of ideagraphy with phonetic 
writing, according to most sanguine 
pretension, clearly exhibits that it was 
used as a foreign language is used by 
those who do not understand it. This 
fact, when rightly understood, must 
settle the question. But Dr. Wall has 
pointed out a grammatic principle (c. 
vi, p. 283) which leaves no doubt on 
this point. It is the transfer, simply, 
of the grammatical relations of lan- 
guage to the relations of thought, 
which they actually represent, and 
thus tracing them in the hieroglyphs, 
on the assumption that they are idea- 
graphic. The obvious and compara- 
tively easy success of this application, 
the agreement of its result with the 
admitted interpretations of others, and 
the consistent and simple extension 
which it affords of those readings, 
seem to fix the truth of the assump- 
tion beyond reasonable doubt. Now, 
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besides the proof thus arising, that the 
whole texture of the hieroglyphic wri- 
ting is ideagraphic, it also exhibits, 
with undesigned force of evidence, the 
real progress of picture-writing from a 
simpler to a more improved method, 
proving actually the stage at which it 
would arrive by following the natural 
law of suggestion by which one step 
leads to another. The method men- 
tioned by Dr. Wall would become ob- 
vious at an early stage of picture-writ- 
ing : from the representation of things, 
action and passion, and all the physical 
modifications of being would conse- 
cutively follow ; for all these have 
their visible signs in nature—the very 
notion of a symbol including that of 
substituting the sign of any correla- 
tive thought. Nor should we be 
surprised to find the method extended 
to any degree of refinement still pre- 
serving its essential principle of being 
ideagraphic. All progress tends to- 
wards the perfection of an art on its 
proper principles. And this is pre- 
cisely the degree and kind of perfec- 
tion which was antecedently to be 
looked for in the hieroglyphic. When 
therefore, we find its principle applied 
with so much apparent success, we are 
inclined to think not only that it is the 
true method, but that it confirms the 
general inference. It exhibits no em- 
pirical theory, but the known laws of 
human reason in the known way. 

If after all it should be granted with 
some of the more recent theorists on 
this subject, that there is any decided 
reason to suppose the mixed phonetic 
to be much earlier than the limit as- 
signed by Dr. Wall, it must yet be 
kept in mind that even this does not 
affect the general argument. It might 
be admitted, for example, that the 
Egyptians had learned the alphabet 
from their communication with the 
Hebrews in the reign of Solomon ; and 
still on as competent grounds insisted 
that they did not use it, much less in- 
ventit. Although Dr. Wall, proceed- 
ing on his documents, has fixed a cer- 
tain limit, his argument requires none 
to a much earlier date. He is con- 
cerned in two questions only. By 
what process an alphabet might or 
might not be invented? And what 
are the actual indications of the Egyp- 
tian and other antique writing ? These 
points he has, we conceive, placed 
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clear of all the visionary guesses of the 
learned in this lapidary literature.— 
Rosellini may succeed in carrying back 
the invention of phonetics to any date 
that fancy may dare, and the arbitrary 
ewpiricism of conjectural system- 
building render specious ; but, at the 
best, there is no sign of genuine alpha- 
betic skill—or of that literature, the 
absence of which is disproof. 

The records of Egypt, so far as the 
most laborious investigation has been 
able to exhumate them from the enig- 
matic rubbish of the hieroglyphics, are 
plainly not those of written history : 
with such their very existence, acc ord. 
ing to the most visionary of the con- 
jectures and most precise examples, is 
plainly inconsistent. Nothing that has 
been deciphered ean belong to a 


nation having a regular system of 


written language. The Egyptians 
have left no remains that indicate the 


theory of any science—no fragment of 


any form of literature. They have 
left no philosophy, no poetry—no lan- 
guage and no name.* For such history, 
laws, morals or religion as they can 
consistently with the analogy of his- 
tory be conjectured to have had, no 
written language was necessary. The 
ideagraphy which we find applied to 
part, might serve for the whole.— 
Again, in these ancient recesses, where 
wonderful relics of such art as they 
are known to have had are found, 
there is nothing that indicates either 
literature or the stage of civilization 
which depends on it. If it be answer- 
ed, that any cause within the opera- 


tion of national change, may have de- 
stroyed so entirely all remains that 
could have belonged to the literature 
of a nation. Not. to say that the as- 
sumption is gratuitous—we know that 
among the many accounts of ancient 
philosophers and historians who visited 
Egypt, there is no record of their 
having brought away any reflection 
even of such knowledge as seems to be 
implied. We have some accounts of 
grotesque and gloomy mysteries of 
superstition and wild and vague my- 
thology—as well as some rudimental 
notions of science which absolutely fix 
the scanty limits of the knowledge of 
which they were a portion. There 
is no sign of a written language; nor 
no need for it; and much positive proof 
that such could not have existed. A 
written language would have been 
handed down through more violent and 
desolating changes’ than Egypt suffered. 
The Gre eks would have preserved 
works which must have been felt to 
have some value : and some account of 
the learning and the history of a thou- 
sand years (to say no more) must have 
found i its way into cotemporary history 
and language. Nations whose monu- 
ments have perished from the earth, 
survive in their language. Language 
is the more permanent of human Te- 
cords. The Egyptians have left their 
symbolled names, marks and inscrip- 
tions, the permanent record of their 
barbarism only—a magnificent and 
costly barbarism—but no more. 
The necessities of a literature alone, 
would set invention upon so compli- 


* The magnificence of the early monuments of art may be appealed to in evidence 
of the proportioned advance in civilization, which they have doubtless misled the en- 
thusiasm of the antiquarian spirit to expect. But there is a distinction, which a 


more sober philosophy must quickly see. 


The advance of those arts which result from the imagination and fancy, and which 
gratify the senses, are developed according to different laws of our compound nature, 
trom those which have their commencement in the intellect. Of this there are 
many illustrations. The perfection of a statue from the hand of Phidias, may affect 
the uneducated spectator with a profound impression, while he is yet far beneath the 
level of attainment required to appreciate a profound application of a compre- 
hensive principle, Ideas of the grand, &c. are replete with appeals to our passions 
and affections, as well as to our more refined associations ; and were we w riting ex- 
pressly on the subject, we could easily point out the lines of transition, that separate 
barbarous art from civilized, and both, from that species of intellectual development 
which belongs to modern civilization, as distinguished from antique. 

But, lastly, let us appeal to fact. The actual facts of Egyptian morality, science, 
and religion, which the very specimens in question indicate, are not those of a people 


having a real literature. 
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cated a contrivance, and the exigencies 
of much and varied writing would be 
necessary to bring it to perfection. An 
alphabet received from any of the 
sources of external communication 
which may be traced or probably con- 
jectured up to the foundation of the 
Mosaic date, is easily reconciled to all 
that Champollion or his recent fol- 
lowers pretend to establish. It isa 
principle of easy application, to assume 
this coumunication, and then investi- 
gate the results in actual examples.— 
The Ethiopic alphabet (see Wall, 
p- 105) will furnish us with a brief in- 
stance. It exhibits the effort to apply 
a consonantal alphabet to actual use, 
by presenting each letter in all its 
syllabic combinations, The analysis 
which discovered an alphabet would 
not have stopped at the easy step that 
remained, but by a simpler process 
have separated the vowel. But the 
analysis never having been thought 
of, the alphabet was extended by a 
process different from invention, but 
rendered obvious by application. 

In like manner the Hebrew alphabet 


exhibits the same plain evidence of 


not having been the result of any pro- 
cess of invention. This is to be in- 
ferred from the absence of those letters, 
which would be the first results of the 
analysis of sound. The vowels are 
the substantive sounds, which first pre- 
sent themselves uncombined, in the 
study of vocal articulations. If, how- 
ever, we assume that letters were first 
applied in the sacred record, it will be 
easy to account for the method being 
carried no further than the consonant, 
both from reverence and the analysis 
not being either thought of or required, 

Dr. Wall, from many intrinsic cir- 
cumstances, 4 
Moses, was formed on the hicroglyphie 
method. The book of Job aftords 
strong internal evidence, both from its 
form and substance of having been 
actually written in that mode. The 
ideagraphic form of this language, 
which expresses every thing by gra- 
phie images and the omission of those 
auxiliary links of expression by which 


‘they should be linked together, ex- 


hibits, as strongly as the subject ad- 
mits, that this book must have been 
written in hieroglyphies. The writ- 
ings of Moses, while they indicate 
such a progress as the possession of an 
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alphabet must have caused, bear yet 
the stamp of a writer habituated to 
the older method and to a great ex- 
tent shaping his sentences according 
to an accustomed style. The proba- 
bility therefore seems to be, that 
Moses, the earliest known writer in 
the sacred volume, accommodated the 
book of Job to his collection, by a 
literal translation from the hierogly- 
phic writing, no matter whether his 
own or another’s. 

We are thus conducted into the po- 
sitive branch of Dr. Wall’s argument. 


“If alphabetic writing be not an in- 
vention of man, it must be a miraculous 
gift to him from God.”— Wall, p. 332. 


The inference admits of no com- 
ment. The argument now, therefore, 
changes its character, and if the nega- 
tive inference be admitted, the remain- 
ing step is easy and short. For if it 
be admitted that letters must have been 
a miraculous gift from God, it only re- 
mains to enquire how and when. That 
some evidence of a more directly af- 
firmative nature may be found, is to be 
desired, but not to be demanded as ne- 
cessary. The inference is absolute 
without it. We say this because the 
argument now before us derives some- 
thing of its force from precisely con- 
dering the point to..which it leads, 
As an argument to prove the fact, in- 
dependently, it would be easy to over- 
rate it, but referring to the question of 
time and manner, it assumes a decisive 
form. But we should mention its 
nature. 

This argument is founded on the 
comparison of the accounts which 
Moses has given of the two set of 
tables, on which the commandments 
were written in Mount Sinai. 


« Of the first set he tells us, that ¢ they 
were written with the finger of God.— 
Ex. xxxi. 18, and Deut. ix. 10; and 
again, that ‘the writing was the writing 
of God, graven upon the tables.’—Ex. 
xxxii. 16.”— Wall, p. 333. 





Again .— 


«“ When the breaking of the set ren- 
dered it necessary that they should be re- 
placed by others, we find him ordered to 
write the second set himself. ‘ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, write thou these 
words,— Ex. xxxiv. 27, ‘and he wrote 
upon the table the words of the cove- 
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nant, the ten commandments.’— Ex. 
xxxiv. 28.” Wall, p. 333. 


The inference seems too clear to re- 
uire a lengthened discussion. We 
Shall only notice a few of the conside- 
rations by which the reader of this ar- 
gument should be governed. It has 
been rendered improbable that writing 
was invented: the invention would be 
difficult and unnecessary, and there is 
no evidence of its earlier use. At 
this time a necessity arose, and the 
first account of the earliest writing is 
given. This account is given in lan- 
guage which implies divine communi- 
cation. But the question arises, why 
is not this extraordinary communica- 
tion more explicit? There are no 
reasons why it should, and some why 
it should not. Dr. Wall mentions the 
modest and reserved character of the 
historian—some weight is due to the 
manner and subject of the communica- 
tion. The manner was mysterious, and 
the matter too important to allow 
much weight for the mere circum- 
stances :—the promulgation of the 
law made the communication of letters 
nothing worthy of notice. The formal 
annunciation under such circumstances 
was unlikely in the extreme. The 
forty days among the clouded summits 
indicate the commencement and the 
preparations for a mighty revolution ; 
and much may be presumed to have 
passed which never could have trans- 
ired. The reader must bear in mind, 
that Dr. Wall demands no faith fora 
new independent miracle of his own 
suggestion ; it is not even “the dignus 
vindice nodus,” to which he has resorted. 
The miracle was independent, and for 
the most awfully ye ere purposes ; 
the beginning of alphabetic writing, 
but an incident. One, it is true, so 
essential, that if not before communi- 
cated it must have been so then. 
Dr. Wall supports his view with 
much acute and learned criticism which 


cannot be compressed with sufficient 
clearness of evidence into our cursory 
view of his argument. We have ra- 
ther endeavoured to mark its outline 
than to exhibit its real force, and have 
felt it necessary to omit many curious 
and some very cogent arguments. The 
essay concludes with a discussion on 
the nature of the powers of the Hebrew 
letters, from which the author draws 
some interesting conclusions—we re- 
commend it strongly to the notice of 
the Hebrew student. 

It is unnecessary to express a formal 
opinion of the merits of Dr. Wall’s 
book. It exhibits every sign of a logi- 
cal understanding, of patient and scru- 
pulous investigation ;* and of the appli- 
cation of no small discretion and com- 
mon sense, to a study in which they 
are so much wanting and so little ap- 
plied. The love of the Archaic is 
too nearly connected with the imagi- 
nation, and the love of wonder and 
mystery not to require correction, and 
the check of a little sober scepticism. 
Dr. Wall must not, however, hope for 
popularity, but nerve himself to meet 
the fate of all reformers of prejudice 
and superstition. He cannot fail to 
meet abuse and hostile recrimination, 
and to be splashed with the slaver of 
antiquarian madness. But truth must 
be heard, and, however borne down 
for a moment, is sure to win all saner 
intellects to its side. It will be quickly 
recognized that the principles, the ele- 
mentary facts, and main arguments of 
this laborious work are thoroughly 
secure from hostile criticism, Slight 
errors may and must be noticed. 
Omissions, consequent on not antici- 
pating attack, may be noticed as not 
sufficiently guarded. But these are 
trifles, and the common property of 
books. We can assure the reader of 
much sound and valuable information, 
much curious and entertaining specu- 
lation, and a clear logical view of a dif- 
ficult and profound enquiry. 





* One defect of no slight magnitude appears on the titlepage. Why has Dr. Wall 
thought it necessary to publish, in London, a work printed in the Dublin University ? 
There is nothing to be gained by this unmerited slight, which ought not to have 

roceeded from a Fellow of the University. It is a positive injury to the now 
admitted claims of this city to be the centre of its own literary talent. The same 
observations apply to Dr. O’Brien’s recent publications.— Ed. 


Dr. Wall’s answer to the “ Edinburgh Review” reached us after all our arrange- 
ments for this Number had been completed—it shall appear in our next. 
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The Miser of Padua. 


THE MISER OF PADUA. 


A TALE. 


« Rest not in an ovation, but a triumph over thy passions. Let Anger walk hang- 
ing down her head ; let Malice go manacled, and Envy fettered after thee. Behold 
within thee the long train of thy trophies, not without thee. Make the quarrelling 
apithytes sleep, and centaurs within thee be quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of 
thy breast ; lead thine own captivity captive, and be Caesar within thyself, Do 
this, or crime will ensue.”—Browne’s Aphorisms. 


CHAP. I. 


Tuer lived in Padua, some few years 
ago, in the Via Rosa, a narrow street 
near the Albergo della Stella, one 
Geronimo Goldoni—no relation to the 
play-wright of that name—but a man 
of mystery and of might; of might, 
because possessed of a wealth so 
enormous, as scarcely ever to have 
been heard of out of a fairy-tale, or 
that family of the kings of the golden 
mines, the Barons Rothschild. Though 
the street was narrow and dirty where 
he lived, yet his gloomy ond dilapi- 
dated palazzo was princely in point of 
space—the mosaics of its floors, and 
the paintings of its ceilings—but of 
furniture it was guiltless, saving the 
pall-like tapestry the spider had inde- 
fatigably woven for years. At the 
time our tale commences, it was some 
sixteen years since Goldoni had been 
established in this abode, and rejoiced 
in the title of the Miser of Padua. 
Difficult of access, morose and for- 
bidding when seen, little was he known 
by his poorer brethren. His dealings 
were chiefly with the magnates of the 
land, among whom his influence was 
as extraordinary as it was universal. 
Was a loan to be negociated between 
two countries, the supplies generally 
issued from his coffers ; so that he was 
continually in correspondence with 
half the crowned heads in Europe ; 
and not being of a temper likely ever 
to be guilty of making a bargain dis- 
advantageous to himself, his footing 
was such in every court, that whenever 
either his business or his pleasure led 
him into other countries, he was as 
splendidly lodged, and as much adu- 
lated as though he had been a contem- 
porary monarch. Was a nobleman 
ruined, Goldoni was the first to offer 
for his estate, palace, plate, pictures, 
statues, jewels, &c. &c. a price that 


defied competition; and as he was 
continually completing purchases of 
this sort, he went on literally 


“ Building his fame 
Upon the ruins of another’s name.” 


To the numerous gems of art he 
always had on hand to dispose of, he 
invariably affixed the highest possible 
price; and if any novice had the 
temerity to offend him, by offering him, 
nay but a ducat less than he asked— 
when they returned to give him his 
own terms, he was sure to adopt the 
sybil’s plan, and double his demand. 
This laudable practice being pretty 
well known, his customers generally 
allowed him to have his own way in 
the first instance. In his house were 
to be seen a chaos of pictures, statues, 
jewels, gold and silver vases, of a most 
Belshazzer-like size and magnificence. 
Many of those fairy-like and exquisitely 
jewelled cups—the chef d’awuvres of 
Benvenuto Celini—shreds of hangings, 
rare books, and rarer manuscripts, 
down to remnants of point lace, leaden 
looking charms against the “ evil eye,” 
and rags stained with the blood of San 
Ganerio. Skulls and skeletons, and 
defunct specimens of human deformity 
also found themselves amid the hete- 
rogeneous mass that strewed his floors, 
and made a good running commentary 
upon the gorgeous wealth that human 
folly had poured into this sewer of 
human avarice ; but the owner of these 
himself served as their best homily. 
Goldoni’s thin, bent, attenuated figure, 
generally clad in an old thread-bare 
brown surtout coat, boots that from 
their square toes and “Jack lustre” 
hue, might have belonged to the great 
Frederick, and been bequeathed to 
their present owner after they had 
espoused all the dust of Potsdam, and 
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grown wrinkled under the sneers of 
Voltaire. In youth he must have 
been handsome, but the fire seemed to 
have left his eye to consume his heart, 
and the lines in his face were of that 
writhed and furrowed kind that are 
more the work of those scorpions— 
human passious, than of the calm and 
even hand of time; the hair on his 
temples was thin, though his beard 
was thick, and had grown to a most 
rabbinical length. He seldom wore a 
hat, but one of those little black and 
gold Greek caps, which, like Scott’s 
minstrel, though now “ infirm and old,” 
had certainly “seen better days ;” his 
hands were long and shadowy to an 
almost supernatural degree, and though 
the choicest wines, “from humble port 
to imperial Tokay,” stocked his cellars, 
one drop of them never appeared to 
have warmed his veins—indeed so 
perfectly bloodless did he appear, that 
no emotion of anger, pleasure, (if he 
ever felt it,) surprise, or fear brought 
the slightest tinge into his “ sear and 
yellow” cheek—but the veins of his 
forehead swelled into a cordage that 
distorted his whole face into a painfully 
impotent imitation of phrenzy. Next 
to avarice, ambition was his ruling 
passion, and pride his corroding vice. 
He claimed (but always with due dis- 
dain, as though it were the least source 
of his pride) relationship with all the 
noblest houses in Italy. The Barbe- 
rinis of Fiorence, the Colonnas of Rome, 
the Scaligers of Verona, the Cigo- 
ginas of Milan, aud so on ad infinitum, 
and they so far from rejecting the 
claim, seemed flattered and pleased at 
his allowing it. Did a young noble 
make a foolish marriage, or do any 
thing else that required paternal for- 
giveness, Geronimo Goldoni was 
always applied to us being an infallible 
mediator, could he be brought, alias 
bribed, to undertake the mission—his 
mysterious and boundless influence ex- 
tended even to the vatican—the papal 
seat seemed but part of the machinery 
of his vast fantocini, and not an in- 
dulgence was sold, or a hat given 
away, or a state secret whispered at 
Monte Cavello, but what he had some- 
thing to say to it. Though penurious 
to the extreme in his way of living— 
yet let there be but a pageant in any 
degree out of the common way, and 
the equipage and paraphernalia of Gol- 


doni were not excelled by the gilded 
and purple triumphs of ancient Rome. 
At the music meeting at Verona, when 
all the Emperors were assembled there, 
and standing room even was not to be 
hadfor love or money, his was the most 
ostentatiously gorgeous seat in the 
amphitheatre ; and at a fete the Ad- 
miral of the Fleet gave at Venice 
some years after, the dull and silent 
waters of the Adriatic seemed flushed 
and noisy with the splendour of his 
flotilla, which might have rivalled the 
voluptuous magnificence of Cleopatra’s 
on the Cydnus. He disdained the 
funeral trappings of the other gondolas, 
and the one especially occupied by 
himself was inlaid with ivory and gold 
of the most exquisite workmanship— 
the awning was of violet velvet richly 
embroidered, the cushions of the same, 
stuffed with the softest eider down, 
within whose soft mazes Geronimo lay 
ensconced in his usual mean attire, 
looking as though he endured every 
thing, and enjoyed nothing, with an 
expression of inward suffering more 
befitting a Procrustes bed than so luxu- 
rious a dolce far niente. This strange 
being had one daughter, who was, 
indeed, 


“ All that painting could express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love,” 


even in her own sweet land of paint- 
ing and of love; but whether her fa- 
ther most loved or hated her, it would 
have been impossible to decide from 
the contradictory inequalities of his 
manner and conduct towards her. Her 
education had been attended to, be- 
yond that of most of her country- 
women. Italy could produce few such 
linguists as she was. English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin, and French (of 
course) she knew, spoke, and wrote 
with the uttermost correctness and 
fluency. Selfishness on the part of 
her father might have contributed 
greatly to this knowledge ; as, with his 
innumerable foreign correspondents, it 
was of infinite use to him. But as a 
painter and a musician, she boasted 
equal excellence. Sometimes, for days 


together he would not see her, and if 


he met her accidentally his looks were 
such that she dared not encounter 
them. Then, suddenly, without any 
apparent cause, he would summon her 
into his presence, and she was again 
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his Carissima Guilietta, his Ragazza 
Bellissima, his Solo Tesoro. 

Of her mother she had never di- 
rectly or indirectly heard. Once, and 
only once, she had ventured to ask her 
futher, how old she was when her mo- 
ther died, and this simple and very 
natural question threw him into such a 
paroxysm of rage, that it effectually 
terrified her into silence for ever after. 
Though of his two moods towards her, 
tenderness and moroseness, the latter, 
on an average, predominated, yet if 
her head but ached, he seemed per- 
fectly miserable, and thought no trou- 
ble or expense sufficient to procure her 
ease; but, notwithstanding all this, 
with one of those strange anomalies in 
his character, he kept her to her em- 
broidery frame as assiduously as if 
both their subsistence had depended 
upon it ; compelling her to dispose of 
her work at the highest possible price, 
and even carry it home, unattended, to 
the most distant parts of the city. But 
whether from fear of the all-powerful 
miser, or respect for his daughter, who 
was known to every living soul in 
Padua, certain it is that in spite of her 
surpassing beauty she went and came 
on all these to her painful and de- 
grading missions perfectly unmolested. 
With all Goldoni’s inordinate pride, 
he seemed to take a fierce and unnatu- 
ral delight in humiliating her,—his 
beautiful, his only child. Often, when 
she would look with a natural, but me- 
lancholy curiosity at the innumerable 
treasures that vice and folly were pour- 
ing into her father’s minotaur of a ware- 
house, he would angrily bid her not 
covet his wealth, as God knew whe- 
ther he should leave her any of it. All 
depended. She might be a beggar. 
No one had cared how they had beg- 
gared him—how they had robbed him 
of much more than the rubbish she 
saw there. She had better get away 
to her work, as, by-and-by, she might 
be glad enough to earn her bread,— 
and a great deal more of such incohe- 
rent rhapsodies, which generally sent 
poor Guilietta away weeping to her 
room, and left him gloomy and morose 
for days. 

The report of Guilietta’s beauty 
and talents, but still more the certainty 
of her father’s enormous wealth, had 
already procured for her, though 
scarcely seventeen, offers of marriage 
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from some of the noblest houses in 
Italy, the heads of which were, to be 
sure, a little distressed. But Goldoni 
took supreme delight in rejecting them 
all, as laconically and as haughtily as 
possible ; and the higher the rank of 
the parties soliciting the alliance, the 
more pains he took to assure them, 
that if he ever allowed her to marry at 
all, he should look much higher for his 
daughter. 

In the pageants before alluded to, 
Guilietta had been too young to ap- 
pear; and as she advanced in years, 
her father thought the less she was 
seen in public (always excepting the 
journeys she made to sell her work) 
and the more she confined herself to 
the society of her Dame de Compagnie, 
and fellow Brodeuse Bianca Sate- 
relli, the better; so that the solitary 
pleasurable episode in poor Guilietta’s 
life had been an excursion, one sum- 
mer, to Milan, which had by no means 
intoxicated her, as the extent of her 
dissipation consisted in one drive on 
the Corso, one visit to La Scala, and 
the ne plus ultra of seeing an amateur 
play, which the good citizens of Milan, 
in their Anglo mania, meant. to be 
purely English; consequently, the 
scene was laid in England,—time, be- 
ginning of the reign of George the 
Third,—dramatis persone,  Misse 
Molly, Lord Jenny! Meestriss Snap, 
and an apocryphal impropriety, an 
anonymous Abegail, all dressed as 
only English people——and English 
people in the war could dress! But 
this was not all; the aider and abettor 
of the loves of Misse Molly and Lord 
Jenny! was no less a personage than 
Shakspeare!! the immortal Shak- 
speare—our own Will,—who certainly 
never dreamt (except it was when he 
prophetically wrote, “To what base 
uses may we come at last!”) that 
he should be turned into such a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, as to become the 
scape-goat of an Italian comedy. 
Tempo, George the Third! And 
indeed had that illustrious monarch 
seen the aforesaid comedy, he might, 
with that philosophical acumen which 
so particularly distinguished him—and 
which led him to wonder how the ap- 
ples ever got into a pudding—have 
wondered still more how poor Shak- 
speare ever got into this most curious 
production. 
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As for Guilietta, whose knowledge 
of English had given Shakspeare one 
idolater the more, her start was even 
greater than that of Miss Hawkins’ 
classical friend, at finding the exclama- 
tion “ Herclé!” in a translation of the 
“ Amphitryon!” of Plautus. Such 


having been the extent of Guilietta’s 
experience of worldly delights, it was 
no wonder that she unmurmuringly re- 
signed herself to the line of life her 
_— seemed to have chalked out for 
ner. 


CHAP. I. 


« Oh there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine thro’ the heart ; 
New as if brought from other spheres, 
Yet welcome as if loved for years ! 

As tho’ the very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before us then !” 


“Dear Bianca,” said Giulietta one 
morning, to her half-companion, half- 
duenna, “I am most selfishly sorry that 
you should be so unwell this morning, 
for I have finished the Principessa San 
Teodora’s scarf,—and I dont know 
how it is, but I always hate going to 
those great people ; not but what they 
are more civil than their inferiors, but 
their very civility humiliates me. Be- 
sides, it was to you she gave the di- 
rections about it, and if it is wrong, I 
shall not know what to say.” 

“Bah! bah! Bambina,” said the in- 
valid, between a laugh and a cough. 
“ The Principessa is one of the sweet- 
est ladies in all Padua, and if she had 
but a mate to match her, the old town 
would have something worth looking 
at beside the College. But the devil 
took to early rising while his education 
was going on; and there is no vice 
but what he gave him a smattering of. 
Still, give him his due, he has had the 
moderation not to propagate them; for 
he is childless. But then again, every 
thing has a wrong side to it ; for it is 
somewhat churlish of the Principessa 
to copy the Venus of Praxiteles, and 
not leave the world her fellow.” 

A violent fit of coughing interrupt- 
ed the good lady's harangue, and 
Guilietta had by this time put on the 
long, white muslin veil, which the mid- 
die classes of her countrywomen al- 
ways wear, and which costume her 
father (notwithstanding his overween- 
ing pride) had commanded her to 
adopt. She took up the work, which 
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Bianca had folded into a little parcel, 
with a heaviness of heart which long 
custom, even, had not enabled her to 
subdue, and kissing her companion, bid 
her good-by, with an assurance that 
she would not be long away from her. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking, at 
her usual rapid pace, brought her to 
the Palazzo San Teodora. She had 
not long to wait, before she was con- 
ducted by a servant into the apurt- 
ments of the Principessa. At the end 
of one of those long Italian pictured 
and pillared galleries sat, on a faded, 
but magnificent gold-tissue sofa, flow- 
ered with crimson velvet, a lady of 
about forty, of that gentle and moon- 
light sort of beauty with which melan- 
choly sometimes mellows down fea- 
tures, that nature has originally traced 
with a sunbeam of more than usual 
brightness ; her head was bent over a 
drawing she was finishing; a little, 
Blenheim dog sat beside her, with ears 
erect at Guilietta’s appearance, and a 
collar of little, round, silver-bells, like 
those on the little dogs in Titian’s pic- 
tures. At the other end of the sofa 
sat a young man of a princely mein, 
whose beauty was not quite that of his 
country, inasmuch as his eyes were 
blue, and his hair not very dark, though 
out of a full light it might have ap- 
— so. He was reading to the 
ady when the miser’s daughter enter- 
ed. It was the second canto of the 
“Inferno,” where Dante describes, in 
words that are between tears and 
blood, how the Almighty, in his good- 
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ness, has delegated to Beatrice the 
task of watching over the sinful mortal 
who had loved her with such undying 
love. Guilietta only caught the 
words :— 


*“L’ amico mio, e non della ventura.” 


Often had she read and admired the 
passage, but never had she felt all its 
meaning so intensely before. She 
stood for about a minute, suppressing 
her breath lest she should lose a single 
tone of the deep, low voice that utter- 
ed those thrilling words. It was not 
till that voice ceased, and the speaker, 
raising his eyes suddenly from the 
book, met her’s, that she recollected 
her errand, and crimsoning to the very 
temples, she presented her work to the 
Principessa, expressing a hope that it 
would meet with her approbation. 

The lady, after examining it mi- 
nutely said, with a most gracious smile, 
that it greatly exceeded her expecta- 
tion, and that she hoped Guilietta was 
sufficiently disengaged to undertake 
another piece of embroidery,—no less 
than a calotte, which she wished to 
present to the Pope, as she was going 
to Rome in about six months. 

The miser’s daughter answered, that 
she should feel much honored in being 
employed in the service of his Holi- 
ness. 

“ But that is not all,” interrupted the 
lady. “I understand, signora, that 
your father possesses a long row of 
fine Golconda diamonds, strung like 
beads, of the size and shape of large 
peas ; I have in vain tried to obtain 
an interview with him, or prevail upon 
him by any other means to allow me 
to become the purchaser of so rare a 
treasure ; his invariable answer is, that 
the time is not yet come for him to 
part with it. Now, if you would use 
your influence, and tell him that I wish 
to have the Pope’s calotte embroidered 
with them, I am sure he could not re- 
fuse you.” 

Guilietta shook her head. 

“TI fear Signora, if you have failed, 
I have but little chance of succeeding, 
and indeed, had you not laid your com- 
mands upon me, nothing could tempt 
me to broach the subject to my father, 
as whenever he has once expressed a 
resolution it always angers and irritates 
him, to have any one attempt to shake 
it, especially me ; but what I can do 
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that I will do, and you shall know the 
result as early as possible, though it 
may be some days before I shall be 
able to see. I mean to converse with 
him on the subject,” added she, hesi- 
tating and colouring slightly. So say- 
ing, Guilietta curtsied to the Princi- 
pessa, and, bowing to the young Ca- 
valiero, (who, during this short inter- 
view had never once withdrawn his 
eyes from her,) arranged her veil, and 
took her departure. 

When she reached the door, he was 
at her side ready to open it ; and on 
gaining the first landing place, she 
looked backed involuntarily, and per- 
ceived that he still stood at the door 
gazing afterher. The miser’s daughter 
returned home that daymore distrait than 
in her life she had ever been before.— 
She had not even experienced the hu- 
miliation and annoyance that she ge- 
nerally felt, at undertaking a new piece 
of work, as there had been none of the 
usual chaffering about the exhorbitant 
prices her father compelled her to ask. 
On reaching home, she inquired whe- 
ther he was within, and felt a sort of 
relief in hearing that he was not, as she 
dreaded the commission she had under- 
taken to execute for the Principessa. 
She walked slowly up stairs, and 
knocked softly at Bianea’s door. The 
entrate cara mia that was coughed out 
by its occupant was no sooner obeyed 
by Guilietta, than she sat herself down 
on the old woman’s bed, and after ask- 
ing how she was? sank into a re- 
verie. 

** How, now,” said the former, “tired 
of so short a walk, Bambina ?” 

“ No, not tired, but—but— 

“ But what?” interrupted Bianca ; 
“T’m sure the Principessa is not the 
sort of lady to find fault either with 
your work or your prices.” 

“ No, indeed, she was all goodness, 
still I wish I had not been—— How 
beautiful she is! and what a little dar- 
ling of a dog she has. I think those 
little English dogs so much prettier 
than our own greyhounds—and—and 
who was—I mean—I suppose—that 
young man that sat reading to her was 

er husband?” and here Guilietta 
looked inquiringly into her compa- 
nion’s face. 

“ Husband, indeed,” exclaimed Bianca 
so vehemently, that it brought on a 
fresh fit of coughing ; “no, truly, the 
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sun must rise at midnight before you 
would see him reading to his wife, be- 
sides he is not young, and you say it 
was a young man, but describe to me 
this cavaliero, and I may be able to tell 
you who he is.” 

Guilietta put back her veil and fixed 
her beautiful eyes on Bianca, as though 
she feared the slightest inaccuracy in 
her description, would prevent her re- 
ceiving the information she wished, as 
she answered. 

“He is not over tall (1 hate very tall 
men,) but was a most symmetrical 
figure ; he has a beautiful head most 
aristocratically put on his shoulders— 
dark blue eyes ; such eyes! if he had 
been born dumb the "y could speak for 
him; a very handsome ly chiselled 
nose ; darkish hair, not black, mind, 
Bianca—J hate b/ack hair—dark mous- 
tachios—a very handsome throat, and 
the prettiest little ears, in the —~ 

“ Whew,” said or rather whistled out 
the old woman ; “bless the child, what 
an inventory she’s made of the man; 
but it’s so correct that without spec- 
tacles I see hefore me the young 
Count Antonio di Nova !” 

“And who is Count Antonia di 
Nova, mia madre ? said Guiletta. 

“Who is he!—why—who should 
he be but Nephew to the Princepe 
San Teodora—bis own sister's child, 
who died shortly after he was born, 
and as the Prince spe lost his only son 
at the same time, he adopted young 
Antonio, who has lived with him ever 
since.” 

“And has he never had any other 
child of his own ?” 

“Why, yes, he had a daughter a 
year after Antonio was born, but the 
poor little thing fell into the hands of 
the banditti in the alruzzo, and has 
never been heard of since. The poor 
Principessa was out of her senses for 
three or four years, but truly sorrows 
have come as thickly to her as blos- 
soms to the spring, for she was in love 
with and betrothed to Alessandro San 
Teodora, the princepe’s brother ; but 
as he was determined to have her him- 
self, he manceuvred so as to get Ales- 
sandro out of the way to fight in Spain 
for two years, and then forging a story 
of his being married to another, and 
leaving no art or persuasion untried, in 
which he was stanchly backed by the 
Principessa’s parents, (he being as the 
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elder brother a far better parti than 
Alessandro,) she at length married 
him, and has never known a day’s hap- 
piness since. Shortly after her mar- 
riage, she had the unspeakable misfor- 
tune to receive a letter from her in- 
jured and calumniated lover, upbraid- 
ing her with her treachery and incon- 
stancy, (for the Principe had taken 
care to misrepresent her as much to 
his brother, as he had traduced him to 
her.) Alessandro concluded his letter 
by saying, ‘that she nor his brother 
should ever hear of him more, till time 
had avenged him, and punished them.’” 

* And have they never heard of him 
since ?” asked Guilietta. 

“ Never!” said Bianca; “and it is 
supposed that he died soon after his 
disappearance, for 4 

Here their colloquy was interrupted 
by Goldoni’s hoarse thin voice calling 
from the foot of the stairs : * Guilietta, 
Guilictta, where art thou child? haste, 
I want thee.” 

“T am coming, father,” said she open- 
ing the door. 

“ God grant he be not in one of his 
tremontanas,” said the old woman, “ for 
he is seldom in haste but what he is 
in anger— Madre de Dio, protect the 
poor child !” 

“ Amen,” said Guilietta, as she flew 
down the wide and desolate steps to 
meet her father, whom she found en- 
circling two dark-looking leathern bags, 
which rested on the ample balustrade, 
while his head was thrown back look- 
ing up the stairs for his daughter's ap- 
pearance, and his right foot kept up an 
impatient tattoo upon the first step of 
the stairs. 

“ Here, child,” said he, “undo the 
keys from my girdle, and follow, or ra- 
ther go before me and open the door 
of the coin room, for I have a day’s 
work for you, and a treasure worthy of 
Ghino di Tacco, the illustrious bri- 
gande, whom Dante and Boccaccio 
make such honourable mention of, and 
whom the Pope knighted because he 
always robbed so aristocratically, that 
is, by wholesale. Corpo di Baccho, the 
Popes of those times were fine fellows, 
and knew what was due to a gentle- 
man ; but now, you never hear of their 
encouraging any robberies, beyond the 
pale of the “church. No, they and the 
cardinals are all pirates, their pillages 
being confined to the see in truth; the 
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benefits of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, which used to be so abundant to 
those philanthropists, who are all for 
the distribution of wealth, are now ex- 
clusively restricted to the Holy See.— 
Look,” continued he, as with consider- 
able exertion he succeeded in lifting the 
huge bags from off the balustrade— 
“ Look, Piccolina, here are gold coins 
of all sizes, from the time of the Em- 
peror Claudius, down to the last of the 
Tribunes ; and I'll warrant Cola’s head 
will be safer in my keeping, than it 
ever was on his own shoulders ; and 
you, my Rosamunda, shall bave the 
amusement of sorting and _classing 
them, which, as I before said, will be a 
nice day’s work for you.” 

Guilietta was delighted to see her 
father in such unusually good humour, 
thinking it would give her a favourable 
opportunity of making the Principessa 
San Teodora’s request, touching the 
string of diamonds, and therefore ex- 
pressed her eagerness to begin her 
task. 

Goldoni’s small sunken eyes actually 
sparkled, as he laid the flattering une- 
tion to his soul, that Guilietta was be- 
ginning to feel some sympathy with his 
own sordid pursuits. How seldom is 
it that the rea/ motives for our actions 
are known, (even perhaps to ourselves). 
Half the world believe that Thais made 
Alexander burn Persepolis, in the mere 
wantonness of female despotism, simply 
to shew her power ; but it is quite as 
likely that she may have been insti- 
gated to it by descrying a handsomer 
woman than herself, gazing at his tri- 
umphal entry, from the upper window 
of some narrow street, and the fear 
that he might see her too. 

When they had reached the end of 
the gallery, Goldoni looked round him 
on every side, before he let Guilietta 
turn the ponderous key in the door ; as 
none but himself and his daughter were 
ever allowed to enter there. Seeing 
that the coast was perfectly clear— 

“Thou mayest open the door, 
child,” said he, “and take the key in- 
side when thou hast done so.” 

After placing the two bags on a long 
black leather library table, equally 
covered with dust, and tape-tied papers, 
he bid her sit down opposite to him, 
and commence arranging the coins ; he 
then seated himself, and hanging his 
cap on the the back of his high oak 
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chair, took a bundle of papers from the 
heap before him, the indorsements of 
which he began to read over half 
aloud— 

“ Humph! Cardinal Barberini’s letter ; 
all Baceaficea’s, and Falernian—not 
worth answering—A hem!—Austrian 
loan sent to Milan yesterday--eh! Prince 
of Salerno’s three millions of ducats— 
King of Sardinia’s Herculaneum bronzes 
not seut yet—tush! the Sicilian An- 
chovy company ; have nothing to do 
with them—ah! let me see, offer of 
the refusal of the purchase of the fur- 
niture of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, 
in the time of Dandelo ; good specu- 
lation that— quadruple the outlay 
among the English—pshaw! the Mar- 
chesa della Rosa’s fourth offer about 
the diamonds—sha'nt have ’em.” 

“Did you say diamonds, father ?” 
asked Guilietta, pausing in her employ- 
meut, and looking in Goldoni’s face 
with that desperate courage which fear 
alone can inspire, as she thought now 
or never was the time to make her 
request.” 

He put down the papers in his hand, 
folded his arms upon the table, and 
fixed his keen small eyes full on her 
face, in perfect amazement, at her hav- 
ing, for the first time in her life, dared 
to interrupt his avocations by so im- 
pertinent a thing us a question of 
her's. 

“Yes, diamonds, child, didst thou 
never see or hear of a diamond before, 
that you seem so startled at the 
word ¢” 

“Yes, father, but the Principessa 
San Teodora begged me to say that 
she would give any sum you liked for 
a string of Golconda diamonds you 
possess ; and with which she wishes to 
have a calotte embroidered for the 
Pope, and I did not know whether 
those were they that the Marchesa 
Della Rosa wants, and I would rather 
the Principessa had them; and so I 
thought I would ask you, that is all.” 

“ And enough too,” replied Goldoni, 
biting his thin lips, while the veins in 
his forehead blackened, andswelled into 
that fearful cordage, that always de- 
noted an internal storm ; “and pray,” 
continued he in a taunting deliberate 
voice, pausing between every word, as 
he fixed his subtle eyes on her like a 
a rattle-snake watching its prey ; “ may 
I inquire what Signora Guielietta Gol- 
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doni knows of that most illustrious 
ho-no-rable and ex-em-plary lady the 
Principessa San Teodora, and how she 
comes to be so mightily interested 
about her ?” 

Poor Guilietta felt herself perfectly 
withered with the sarcasm of his voice, 
and the almost fiendish expression of 
his face, as he uttered these words. 

“Scarcely anything,” replied she, 
“for I never saw her but once, which 
was this morning, when I took home 
a scarf which I had embroidered for 
her ; but she seemed one of those rare 
beings made to be loved at once, and 
never forgotten.” 

Goldoni ground his teeth, snatched 
a handful of the gold coins Guilietta 
had sorted, tossed them up into the 
air, caught them again within bis 
clenched hand, and then bursting into 
a hoarse laugh, or rather yell, ex- 
claimed— 

“So, my young Cdipus, you have 
found that out, have you ?—but she 
cannot have the diamonds—no, no, I 
have vowed a vow that I would never 
part with those imperial baubles till the 
object of my life is fulfilled—ha! you 
look amazed! and would ask what the 
object of my life is? a most laudable 
curiosity, and one that shall be grati- 
fied. Why, what should the object of 
a doating father’s life be, but to see his 
only daughter married—yes, Guilietta, 
they shall be part of your bridal para- 
phernalia, when I can find you a fitting 
mate, one that J deem such at least ; 
but you may go now, and hark ye 
child, tell your new friend the San 
Teodora, that she cannot have the dia- 
monds.” 

So saying, Goldoni, almost pushed 
her out of the room and locked the 
door after her. 

The next morning, Guilietta had 
descended to the garden on her way 
to the Palazzo San Teodora to inform 
the Principessa of the failure of her 
mission. It was one of those quaint 
old fountained and terraced boccaccio- 
looking Italian gardens. The Brenta 
flowed through it, shadowed by acacias 
that “waved their yellow hair” above it, 
and Indébe-looking willows bathing in its 
clear waters. She stopped to feed a 
tame lvorie that was spreading its gor- 
geous plumage to the sun as it flitted 
from bough to bough in a pomegranate 
tree. The bird, in the “ wantonness of 


its joy” bit her finger till the blood 
came. Guilietta made a faint excla- 
mation of pain, but before she could 
bind up the wound she was sjartled by 
a slight rustling among the leaves of a 
myrtle hedge. She turned to look 
from what the noise proceeded, when, 
to her extreme surprise, she beheld the 
young Count Antonia di Nova. 

“I fear,” said he, advancing hastily 
towards her, “ that villainous bird has 
hurt you severely ; pray, lose no time 
in having the wound seen to. I will 
go instantly for Giulud Chiavere, he is 
the most skilful doctor in all Padiva.” 

“Many thanks, signor,” said Gui- 
lietta, blushing deeply ; “but it is a 
mere scratch ; I scarcely feel it; I am 
going,” continued she, “to the Palazzo 
San Teodora, as I regret to say I have 
failed in obtaining the diamonds for 
the principessa.” 

“ And I,” said Antonio, “have come 
here to learn the result of your nego- 
tiation, and save you the trouble of 
going thither ?” 

While he was speaking, Goldoni 
appeared hastening down an avenue 
of lindens towards them, at which 
Giulietta looked excessively frighten- 
ed, and the count appeared little less 
so; but it was too late to effect a re- 
treat, so they had nothing to do but 
await the result. To their great sur- 
prise, instead of his usual frown, his 
parchment mouth had wrinkled into a 
smile, as taking off his cap and bowing 
to the ground, he said : 

“ The Count Antonio di Nova, if I 
mistake not ?” 

“ You are right, signor; but I knew 
not that I had the honor of being 
known to you.” 

“It is your likeness to your noble 
father (who I hope fares well) that 
made me know you.” 

“And yet I am not thought like 
him,” said Antonio—* but like my un- 
cle.” 

“ Those things will sometimes hap- 
pen,” replied Goldoni, and then added, 
with a laughing devil in his sneer, 
“but [ have a talent for finding out 
all things, even likenesses—talking of 
finding things out, I yesterday made a 
discovery of some very curious ancient 
coins—perhaps you will do me the 
favor of walking in to look at them, 
and I may chance to have other things 
worth your attention; here child,” 
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continued he, giving a bunch of keys 
to Giulietta, “go on and open the 
door.” 

Never had she seen her father vo- 
lunteer so much courtesy to any hu- 
man being ; and never had she seen 
any one towards whom she felt so glad 
that he should do so—did she love 
one whom she had seen but yesterday ? 
It was even so; in our colder clime, 
such sudden passions seem unnatural, 
because with us they are almost impos- 
sible ; but as in the countries of the 
sun, night succeeds to day instanta- 
neously and without progression, so 
their inhabitants have seldom any of 
those long twilight glimmerings of 
feeling, which, with the children of 
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colder regions precede “the starry 
light and galaxy of love.” With the 
former, too, love is like sound, the 
only thing capable of filling the whole 
space where it exists; and like sound 
it bursts upon them in all its fulness at 
once. 

The sun was going down before 
Antonio di Nova left the Via Rosa 
and Goldoni appeared to court his 
society as much as he had shunned 
that of every other man in Padua; 
nor did he allow him to depart before 
he had given him a general and pres- 
sing invitation to his gloomy and silent 
dwelling, to the secret joy, but infinite 
surprise of the young count and of 
Giulietta. 


CHAPTER III. 


« Whence come I am, the dreary destinié 
And luckeles lot for to bemone of those 
Whom fortune in this maze of miserié 
Of wretched chaunce, most woful mirrors chose.” 


Thomas Sackville, 


« Love, then, is fate, and fortune, and eternity.” 


Six months had passed away since 
the hour Antonio had first stood by 
Giulietta’s side on the terrace in the 
miser’s garden ; and no day had come 
that did not find either him in the Via 
Rosa, or Giulietta at the Palazzo San 
Teodora ; for once the course of true 
love did seem to run smooth. Goldoni 
not only appeared to approve their 
attachment, but to promote it. The 

rincipessa had almost adopted Giu- 
fietta, out of whose society she could 
not bear to be, and Bianca wore her 
best veil and pansey-coloured silk 
every day, that ios might not, as she 
said, disgrace her dear child by looking 
as shabby as the rest of the household. 
There were?but two slight drawbacks 
to all this happiness. Antonio’s father 
had to arrive in Rome from Germany 
before his consent could be obtained to 
the marriage ; but then there was no 
fear of Ais refusing what every one 
else was trying to get—namely, the 
wealth and the beautiful daughter of 
the miser of Padua; the other was even 
a minor desagrement. Goldoni could 
not be prevailed upon to have any 
intercourse with the San Teodoras ; 
he said he had long renounced society, 
Vou. VIII. 
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and that it would be quite time enough 
for him to reappear in the world at 
his daughter's bridal, for which he had 
great |p ig oy to make, as he in- 
tended that in the annals of their 
respective families this marriage should 
be unique. Things were at this junc- 
ture when, one evening, Giulietta, for 
the first time, had waited a few mi- 
nutes beyond the appointed time for 
Antonio at their usual trysting place, 
the terrace, by the grove of lindens ; 
at length he came, but without the 
joyous bound with which he generally 
sprang over the little myrtle hedge 
that divided the river from the terrace; 
he looked pale and agitated, and in his 
hand he held an open letter. 

“ Well, mine own,” said he, trying to 
smile as he drew Giulietta towards 
him, “ I have heard from my father at 
last; he is at Rome, and tomorrow I 
am to set out to meet him there, 
and - 

“ And leave me,” interrupted Giu- 
lietta, bursting into a passionate flood 
of tears; “then I know—I feel—we 
shall never meet again.” 

“Nay, my pretty Cassandra,” said 
he, as he kissed away her tears, “such 
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.a prophecy is worse than folly. It is 


true, my father éa/ks of my marrying 
one of the Prince of Franea_ Villa’s 
Gorgan daughters ; but then it is solely 
for her dower, and what is her's to 
yours; and there is no Jew in the 
Getto so mercenary as I am ; for one 
ducat less, nay, one bajacco less than 
my own Giulietta’s portion I would 
not accept of Venus herself; and [ am 
sure my father will duly commend 
so much prudence in one of my years ; 
besides the San Teodora’s go to Rome 
in a fortuight ; and my dear kind aunt 
has prevailed upon your father to let 
you accompany her, and he is to follow 
in time for our nuptials; so now my 
dove-like raven what have you to croak 
about in that most sweet and dulcet 
voice ¢” 

“ Nothing, Antonio, but that Z hope 
it may be as you say—but % 

“ But—me—no buts,” said Antonio, 
taking both her hands in hisand covering 
them with kisses , “it wi// be as I say ; 
and now see, dearest, how the stars 
are coming out ; have you never gazed 
upon the heavens till you fancied you 
had looked the stars into the skies ? there, 
look at that magnificent one just above 
us ; it is a bright omen, love! for when 
did such a star ever shine upon the un- 
JSortunate ?” 

Giulietta shook her head and smiled 
mournfully as she said, “ Does not Pe- 
trarch mention the peculiar brightness 
of the stars on the night that Laura 
died? Were they not in all their 
splendour the night Beatrice Vasi be- 
trayed her father? and did not ‘a 
lustrous star of wondrous size’ look 
down upon Bajardo, as he wrote that 
prophetic stanza in the last canto of 
the * Innamorato ?’ 





“ Mentre chio canto (oimé Dio redentore) 
Veggio I’Italia tutta a fiamma e, a, foco 
Per questi Galli, che che con gran valore 
Vengon per disertar non sd che loco ; 
Peré vi lascio in questo vano amore 
Di Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco: 
Un altro fiata, se mi fia concesso, 
Racconterovvi il tutto per espresso.” 


“ But why, Giulietta Mia, look back 
to those unlucky stars,” replied An- 
tonio, “ when we have so much to look 
forward to, the past of others should 
be no type to us, unless it. has had a 
present like our own ; and who ever 
yet was as happy as we are, and as we 
will be!” 


In spite of all her lover could urge, 
Giulietta felt a foreboding heaviness 
at her heart that she had never expe- 
rienced before ; it was a train of those 
incommunicable warnings that the 
heralds of the dim future are apt to 
bring to those for whom fate pre- 
pares her worst, and which while 
they grapple with dheir very souls, 
“like to bele eaguering fiends in fiery 
armour clad,” are inaudible and invi- 
sible to every body else. It was not 
till a neighbouring clock had tolled 
twelve that Antonio and Giulietta se- 
parated. 

“ And if, dearest,” said he as he re- 
turned for the twentieth time to say 
“ goud night,” if your forebodings should 
be realized, and any thing befal me, 
remember, mine own, that no living 
thing can ever love you as I have done. 
There are moments in life to which fate 
lends the power of years and the wings 
of time, thereby enabling an instant to 
do the work of ages. Who has not 
felt that even a word can for ever sear 
the heart and bring on the winter of 
life? Sismondi relates an anecdote of 
Guariano Veronese (ancestor of the 
author of the “ Pastor Fido,”) who, 
having studied Greek at Constantino- 
ple, and brought from thence two cases 
of Greek manuscripts, the fruits of his 
indefatigable researches, lost one of 
them ina shipwreck ; the grief of see- 
ing the labour of years lost in a mo- 
ment, turned his hair grey in one night! 
Happy they who cannot remember the 
one event that made them old.” 

The “if” in Antonio’s parting speech 
had fallen upon Giulietta’s heart like 
the knell of her last hope ; the eee py 
are always superstitious, and the faint- 
est doubt is by them rivetted into a 
certainty, 

“ Yes, yes,” said she, clasping her 
hands wildly, “even he now teels that 
we shall never meet again; that my 
forebodings are all too true ;” and she 
sank down upon the steps in a state of 
insensibility, from which she was only 
aroused by the voices of Bianca and 
her father loudly calling upon her us 
they advanced, with torches in their 
hands, to the place where she lay. 

“ My poor dear Bambina,” said the 
former, hobbling up to her, “ what on 
earth has happened ? 

“ Why, Giulietta, child,” chimed in 
Goldoni, holding the torch down to 
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her face, “how now? this passes plea- 
sure, and love may chance to give you 
an ague ; what ! wince so, under a fort- 
night’s parting, what wilt do at an 
eternal one?” 

“TI feel that it és an eternal one, 
father,” said Giulietta, leaning her head 
on Bianca’s lap, who seated herself on 
a step just above her. 

“Pooh, pooh, not yet, child, not 
yet ; death must part the fondest, but 
that is the catastrophe, before which 
must come the grand scéna of Goldoni’s 
daughter. .The miser’s daughter mar- 
ried by the pope himself to San Teo- 
dora’s nephew! all Rome to witness 
my triumph: your triumph, I should 
say, and in the Sextine Chapel, too ; 
for there is the last judgment / Come, 
come, cheer up, girl; my hand upon 
it, all this, ay, and more shall come to 

ass.” 

Giulietta shuddered as she took the 
rigid hand extended to her; and saw 
the fiend-like expression of Goldoni’s 
face as the light glared on his dark 
and writhing features. 

“Come in, my dove,” said Bianca, 
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helping her to rise, “the dews are 
falling fast, and bed is a fitter place for 
you than this cold garden.” 

About a week after Antonio’s de- 
parture, Giulietta was sitting despond- 
ingly in a window, looking out upon 
the waters of the Brenta, that he and she 
had so often watched together. She 
had yet heard nothing from him, and 
she began to grow more uneasy than 
ever. 

« T will go,” said she, “to the Palazzo 
San Teodora, perhaps they have had 
letters ; yet, no—the Principessa is too 
good, too kind not to have let me 
know if she had.” Just as she was 
rising to go, Goldoni entered : 

“ Whither away, child ? it is not often 
that Iask you to sing to me—for, sooth 
to say, it is not often I am in the 
humour to listen to music—but when 
a young girl marries, an old father has 
little chance of seeing much of her 
after. So get thy guitar, Piccolina, and 
for once let me hear thy voice again.” 

Giulietta did as he desired, and 
sang the following song :— 


Thy parting Jooks at least were mine, 
‘They still cling round my heart, 

Like relics on some sainted shrine, 
From life and fate apart. 


The human change that aye must come 
To every human thing, 


To me may bring an 


early tomb— 


To thee a second spring ! 


Then be it so—to know thee blest 
Is all I ask of heaven ; 

Would that my joy, my hope, my rest— 
All to thee were given ; 


Or that, like her the 
I parted from thee 


— love,* 
ere, 


But to watch o’er thee from above, 
And guide thee to that sphere, 


Which I have peopled with true prayers 
For happiness to thee ; 


My soul is weary till 


it shares 


Thine immortality ! 


Well sped the Grecian to life’s goal, 
That dearest dream to win, 

(That e’en like happiness) the soul 
Is ever born a twin. 


* Dante’s Beatrice. 
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And oh! those gentlest ones that come 
Closest link’d from heaven, 
Must find it still their earthly doom 


Rudely to be riven. 


But heed not that so dark has been 
The morning of our love, 

Since its eternal star is seen 
To light us from above ! 


Goldoni appeared lost in a deep 
reverie, so that his daughter had ceased 
singing for some minutes before he re- 
marked it, then suddenly raising his 
head he exclaimed—* Oh, by the way, 
I have a letter for you—Count An- 
tonio has arrived safely at Rome. I 
have another letter from his father, 
who joyfully consents to your marriage. 
You go to Rome with the San Teo- 
doras next week ; I shall followin three; 
and then comes the end of all things.” 

So saying, he burst into one of his 
horrid yelling laughs, and flung the 
letter into Giulietta’s lap, who was too 
eager to open it to observe the dark 
and sinister expression of his face, as 
with folded arms he strode out of the 
room. That letter made her as happy 
as she had before been miserable. She 
flew to impartthe good news to Bianca, 
who thought she had taken leave of 
her senses, so impatient was she about 
every preparation for her departure. 
The longed-for week at length arrived 
that found her on the road to Rome, with 
the Principessa San Teodora and her 
husband, whom she had hitherto seen 
little of, and had always heard cited as 
a most disagreeable personage ; on the 
contrary, she thought him particularly 
the reverse—but then, to be sure, he 
was Antonio’s uncle, and she was in 
that happy frame of mind which makes 
all persons appear perfect, and all 
things agreeable. The truth is, hap- 
piness is the only thoroughly sincere, 
undisgustable philanthropist that exists 
—even the water at Siena she thought 
good, and the malaria in the campagna 
sweeter than the most flower-laden 
breezes of the Val d’Arno. The only 
part of the journey which she thought 
tedious, was the drive from the Porta 
del Popolo to the Villa Albani, where 
they were to take up their abode ; but 
at length even that ended, and for 
three weeks she was as completely 
happy as any human being can be. At 
the expiration of this time, the morning 


that was tosee her and Antonio united 
for ever, dawned with even more than 
usual splendour. Albano and Tivoli 
were Hooded with gold and purple 
light ; every fountain in Rome seemed 
to throw up liquid diamonds as if 
in rival incense to the sun. Goldoni 
had written to say that he would 
meet the bridal party in the Vati- 
can at nine, and had arranged so as 
that every thing should be conducted 
with the utmost splendour. True to 
his promise, Giulietta could scarcely 
stand under the weight of jewels that 
literally studded her dress. From 
Monte Cavallo up to the Vatican the 
ground was strewed knee-deep with 
the choicest flowers, and before the 
carriages walked beautiful children, 
carrying triumphal arches of roses, 
magnolias, and orange blossoms, like 
those used at the Festa della Madonna 
di Fiore at Naples. The Pope’s guard 
received them when they alighted ; 
and at the top of the steps were a con- 
clave of cardinals ready to do homage 
to the Miser’s daughter, and conduct 
the bridal party through the long 
galleries and private apartments to the 
Séxtine chapel, where the Pope, in full 
a awaited them. After he 
rad bestowed the blessing, all the 
women ranged themselves on the left 
side of the altar and all the men on the 
right; then came the cardinals on 
either side, equally divided, and up 
this avenue of gorgeously apparelled 
human beings walked the sacristans, 
flinging incense from their golden 
censers to and fro, till the atmosphere 
was heavy with perfume. The cere- 
mony now only waited for Goldoni ; 
accustomed to lord it over every one 
with whom he came in contact, he 
seemed determined they should wait. 
Their patience was nearly exhausted, 
when at last the small door at the 
upper end of the chapel opened, and 
he appeared habited in a long loose 
gown of dark green velvet, embroidered 
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in wreathes of diamonds—round his 
hat was a broad bandean of the same, 
but more costly in point ofsize. Giving 
his hat to a page who followed him, 
he knelt before the papal chair, to re- 
ceive the benediction, and then rising 
walked slowly towards the altar, bow- 
ing as he passed to the right and to 
the left. When he reached the spot 
where Giulietta stood with her hand 
linked in that of the Principessa San 
Teodora, he motioned to her to come 
forward, and looking round in his 
stern and peculiar manner, addressed 
the Marchese di Nova in the follow- 
ing words— 

“Signor, you have consented to 
your son’s marriage with my daughter ; 
in so doing I am convinced the adliance 
was all you sought, and her dower was 
no object to you. Honoured_as I feel 
by such disinterested conduct towards 
me, I cannot repay it better than by 
evincing every candour towards you. 
The dower shall be what was stipu- 
Jated—eighty millions of Venice se- 
quins now, and every species of pro- 
perty I may die possessed of. So far 
things are as they were; but mark 
where the change begins. This young 
maiden is not my daughter!” 

“ Not his daughter !” was murmured 
from mouth to mouth—*cosa stu- 

enda !” 

“ Not my daughter,” repeated Gol- 
doni, as if in answer to the general 

anic ; “but having played the part of 

er father so long,and, I hope, so well,” 
added he with one of his most wither- 
ing sneers, “ I am bound not to aban- 
don her till I can find her a sire of at 
Jeast equal merit. Let me see,” con- 
tinued he, looking round—*this is a 
goodly company ; the only cern is 
among so many where to choose. Ha! 
the Princepe San Teodora—a thousand 
pardons for not recognising you before. 
In early life I had the honour of know- 
ing you well ; and your brother, Prince 
Alessandro, still better.” Here his 
wily and serpent looks seemed to coil 
round San Teodora’s very soul, so that 
turn which way he would he could not 
escape from them. “He was a re- 
vengeful, unforgiving wight that said 
Alessandro. If I mistake not, he left 
his betrothed bride under your care ; 
you went a little beyond your trust, 
and determined she should always re- 
main so;—you married her. Well, 
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brothers should be congenial in their 
tastes ; but the silly fool could not for- 
give it, for he doated on her with all 
the fondness of ten thousand hearts. 
But he was poor, and you were rich ; 
she wisely took you and left him—for 
what is one broken faith, and one 
broken heart in a world that might be 
paved with such? Well, as I said 
before, he was vindictive. At last 
you had a son, the heir to all your 
greatness ; your sister, (Giulietta they 
called her,) who was married to my 
friend there, the worthy Marchese di 
Nova, had one also—born the same 
day. She died, poor soul, so did her 
child ; but I know from good au- 
thority that Alessandro came and put 
your living child in the place of her 
dead one—and there he stands now,” 
shouted Goldoni, raising his hand 
solemnly and pointing to Antonio di 
Nova. “ Hush!” continued he, in a 
hollow voice, “ you have more to hear. 
Time brought you a daughter, on 
whom her mother doated; and Ales- 
sandro knew how constant and un- 
dying her affections were!” Here he 
turned slowly to the Principessa, and 
grasping her wrist with one hand, while 
he dragged the almost lifeless Giulietta 
forward with the other, continued, 
“ Noble lady, you surely have not the 
ingratitude to forget the hind friend 
who, when you were overcome with a 
thousand pretty feminine fears in the 
Alruzzi, took charge of that daughter 
—behold him here!—I was that friend! 
And as he spoke he tore off the loose 
but splendid garment in which he had 
entered the chapel, and stood before 
the horrified group dressed and armed 
as a brigand, with innumerable cut- 
lasses and pistols gleaming in his belt. 
“Take back your child—take back 
your children, shouted he, Alessandro is 
avenged !” 

One loud shriek rang through the 
chapel. Giulietta had sank lifeless on 
the step of the altar. Her mother 
bent over her with a smile; the light 
of reason had again left her eyes. She 
put her finger on her lip, and said 
“ Hush, hush! you will wake my child. 
How cold the mountain air blows on 
her—there, there, cover her or she 
will be frozen ;” and as she spoke, the 
poor maniac threw the gorgeous pelisse 
over her that Goldoni had thrown off. 
He turned to look at his work—one 
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solitary” tear trickled down his dark 
and furrowed cheek. “ Poor child,” 
said he looking at the corse, “did I 


not tell thee this should be a happy 


day to thee ; and have I not kept my 
word? for no human power can harm 
thee now.” 

So saying, he turned slowly away, 
and walked unmolestedly out of the 


of Ireland. (Dec. 


chapel—every one shrinking back as 
he passed, as though there had been 
contamination in his touch. Antonio 
became a monk, and now lies buried 
by the side of his ill-fated sister, in the 
Church of St. John of Lateran at 


Rome ; but no one ever again heard 
of “ The Miser of Padua.” 


ALPHA. 





ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND.—NO. III. 


SOCIETY, 


Society in Ireland is at present in 
one of the most interesting stages of 
its whole development. We are pe- 
culiarly in a transition state. Our 
present condition combines the cha- 
racteristics of many epochs. We 
know of no other country in which 
the reciprocal effects of two essen- 
tially different states of society can be 
so closely studied. You can take 
your stand, as it were, on the line of 
junction, and lay your hand on one 
side on barbarism, on the other on the 
erfection of civilization. In travel- 
ing from Dublin to Dingle you travel 
through two centuries. It is like 
going backward and forward through 
the rooms of a well-arranged historical 
museum; with this difference, that 
where such collections exhibit only the 
productions of men, in different ages, 
this great depository of living monu- 
ments shows you the actual perpetu- 
ators of past times, and obsolete man- 
ners, in their proper persons. A pro- 
cession on the stage, commencing with 
the gentleman of the present day, and 
terminating with the serf of feudal 
times, with shifting scenery, suited to 
each portion of the pageant, would be 
an interesting spectacle. Now, our 
whole island is the scene of such an 
exhibition, not acted, but real; not 
shown from behind a proscenium, but 
open to the inspection of all ; not to 
be sought only at stated times, and in 
one place, but everywhere presenting 
some permanent feature of interest— 
some constant subject of speculation ; 
a panorama, indeed, of physical na- 
ture, a theatre of life. 

Three distinct races of men inhabit 





the island, all of them originally set- 
tlers, and all, more or less, dispossessors 
of former occupants: for, who they 
were who first peopled our aboriginal 
wilds, is now a question far beyond the 
reach of human record, Partholan 
himself was but a Celtic Strongbow ; 
and Milesius, if a Scythian, was no 
better than a Scythian Cromwell. The 
sword carved out a title to the lands 
which had been won by the hatchet 
and the arrow ;—the musket made 
prize of the spoils of the sword. The 
same passions and the same means 
have brought us together. Love of 
conquest, and desire of gain, were the 
motives that alike spread to the wind 
the snowy canvass of the British 
galley, and the untanned hide of the 
Celtic coracle. The same tale must 
be told by the early historian of ever. 

country under the sun. The abori- 
gines are nowhere to be found in any 
nation worthy of a history. As trans- 
plantation develops and fructifies the 
wild roots of the earth, so, generally 
speaking, must the races of men leave 
their original seats, and root them- 
selves in a foreign soil before the sour 
berry of savage life will mellow into 
the sweet fruit of arts and industry. 
Race after race has now been trans- 
planted into our social garden, and all 
is ready for the final engraftment. 
That consummation has hitherto been 
retarded by the necessity of circum- 
stances. The amalgamation of blood 
has, it is true, taken place almost uni- 
versally ; but the identification of ha- 
bits, not to speak of interests, is still 
lamentably incomplete. Let us, how- 
ever, take advantage even of misfor- 
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tune ; and, while we deplore the dif- 
ferences that still remain, use some of 
them, at least, as grounds of a more 
pleasing speculation. 

The design and order of our social 
structure are wholly British—the ma- 
terials ‘are nearly altogether Irish. 
The one race has impressed upon the 
country its own language and laws, 
and has imparted to it its own arts, 
sciences, and literature; the other has 
infused its blood so largely into the 
great mass of the people, that, with 
the exception of those in some pecu- 
liar districts, hereafter to be mention- 
ed, there is perhaps not a single family 
of one century’s standing in the coun- 
try, of unmixed British descent. 

The mother, it is said by physiolo- 
gists, imparts her characteristics to the 
offspring more largely than the father. 
In early ages a nation, when it mi- 
grated, took with it its full complement 
of wives ; and where it settled, it ex- 
terminated its predecessors—husbands, 
wives, and children. It was thus the 
Saxon blood came pure into England, 
and was perpetuated through un- 
changed channels for centuries. It was 
thus the peculiar breed, which has 
stamped its characteristics on the Irish 
people,—(call it Seythic, or Scotic, or 
Gothic, it matters not,—and possibly 
all are right, for probably all are one)— 
came pure into Ireland ; and, despite 
the intermixture of Danish and Anglo- 
Norman blood, preserved, as it has 
done to the present day, its original 
features and dispositions, But, with 
the humanizing progress of Chris- 
tianity, the horrors of invasion were 
greatly, though slowly, mitigated. Ex- 
termination, in process of time, came 
to be no longer the necessary con- 
comitant of colonization. The adven- 
turous youth of overpeopled countries, 
bidding adieu to mothers and sisters, 
demanded, with the new seats they 
had won, new kindreds and alliances, 
where their grandfathers would have 
siezed on lands and habitations only. 
The feudal system, also, had its share 
in the change. The man-at-arms who 
had to follow his lord at all times to 
the field, was not in a condition to 
burthen himself with the charge of 
wife or family; and when the field was 
won, and the lord settled in his new 
possessions, the retainer found himself 
in a situation so,remote and inacces- 
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sible, that all communication with for- 
mer friends, for one of his means, must 
have been next to impossible. Thus, 


if the noble did not marry the child 
of the chief, the man-at-arms was 


sure to espouse the daughter of the 
clansman ; and the second generation 
rarely failed to see the composed and 
regular Saxon features of the father 
sharpened into unwonted vivacity on 


the countenance of the half-Hibernized 


son. Irish, or semi-Irish mothers had 
then to be sought for the ensuing ge- 
neration ; and so the change went 
on, until, to use the words of an 
eminent writer on these subjects, 


“within less time than the age of a 


man, they had no marks or differences 
left amongst them of that noble nation 
of whom they were descended.” 

The infusion of English blood in 
the time of Cromwell was more effec- 
tual; for, the means of communication 
were then much improved; and the 
settler with his family could follow 
safely in the path of the victorious 
soldier. But the Cromwellian colo- 
nists of the better sort, naturally 
sought the alliance of nobler blood 
among the families of old English 
name; and those of the humbler class, 
gradually forgetting their extraction, 
also began to admit their native neigh- 
bours to occasional intermarriages ; so 
that even among the midland houses, 
whose pedigree appears wholly British, 
if carried up only to the time of the 
Commonwealth, the chances are still 
in favour of a proportion of Irish 
blood. 

But the measure which went most 
nearly to the establishment of a pure 
British colony in Ireland was the plan- 
tation of Ulster. This being the most 
important we have placed last in order, 
although in point of time it preceded 
the Cromwellian settlement. Here 
the way was cleared, and the place of 
reception prepared solely by the civil 
power. Here the settler on his arrival 
found himself surrounded by neigh- 
bours of his own nation, and often of 
his own name. The return of the 
natives was slow, and the condition of 
such as were tolerated on their return 
was servile. Men do not readily in- 
termarry with a race who are permitted 
to mix with them only on sufferance ; 
and many generations must have passed 
before the planter at length conde- 
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seended to mingle the unadulterated 
current of British veins with these de- 
spised drainings of the woods and 
mountains. But, in spite of natural 
antipathy, the mixture has to a con- 
siderable extent taken place. Still, as 
a body, the northern colonists are the 
most unmixed race in the island. But 
it must not be supposed that by the 
northern colonists is meant the popu- 
lation of Ulster at large. The more 
prolific native, while excluded from 
impressing here as elsewhere, his pro- 
portion of peculiar characteristics on 
the population at large, has raised up 
in every direction of the province, a 
separate progeny, which only awaits 
the removal of fictitious differences to 
be received into a complete amalga- 
mation with the British colony. Whe- 
ther such an amalgamation would im- 

rove the character of that fine people 
is a question open to discussion.— 
It is certain that it would grealy miti- 
gate that severity of manners which 
many consider a blemish on the nor- 
thern character : but it is equally true 
that it must produce a taste for ease 
and luxury perhaps detrimental to their 
reputation of activity and industry.— 
Be the effects what they may, the two 
races stand side by side, like ingre- 
dients on the ledge of the chemist’s 
alembic, ready at the touch of the ope- 
rator to coalesce, and give to the world 
a new combination of humanity.— 
Who is to be the operator? Who 
shall achieve that great experiment in 
the laboratory of nations? These are 
questions, this is a speculation, in the 
solution of which many a noble intel- 
lect shall yet be employed. The 
Providence which has so long been 
bringing the materials together will 
surely guide them to a happy combi- 
nation ; and for our own parts we have 
neither doubt of the means uor fear of 
the result. 

In reviewing these various trans- 
plantations, it is interesting to observe 
what effects followed the different modes 
in which they took place. The colo- 
nizations effected by the most contrary 
means seem to have been the most suc- 
cessful. Thus we find the races which 
seized on their new seats by complete 
extermination, and by sole act of the 
legislature, respectively the most per- 
manent : those which depended ona 
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partial exercise either of the sword or 
of the law, have melted much more 
readily into the mass of their prede- 
cessors. 

Another striking consideration arises 
from the survey of these facts. While 
we are becoming every day more 
English in intellectual habits, in indus- 
try, and in prosperity, we, referring to 
the population at large, are growing, 
even in a greater ratio, more Irish in 
blood and temperament ; for there is 
not now, nor has there been at any time 
since the plantation of Ulster, any new 
importation of British blood sufficient 
to interrupt the regular process of Hi- 
bernicization attending on these inter- 
marriages which to a greater or a less 
extent have taken place in almost every 
family of the colonists. Thus any 
Irish blood that may have been 
acquired by the British race is secured 
at all events from diminution, while it 
is constantly liable to increase.— 
But in the mean time the great 
bulk of the community, which is 
more prolific in proportion as it is 
more Irish, continues in a much more 
rapid ratio to swell the proportion of 
native blood from year to year, and 
thus there constantly accrues a greater 
proportionate amount of constitutional 
Irishism—if the expression may be 
used—in the present generation, than 
in the one last passed. Whether the 
question, why is the one race more 
prolific than the other ? be solved by 
the economist or by the physiologist, 
the fact is the same ; and from this 
tendency, unless modified by some 
means hitherto undiscovered, the same 
consideration must always arise, namely. 
that as the Irish mind seems daily ap- 
proaching more nearly to maturity, we 
ought daily to expect some demonstra- 
tion of peculiar powers, such as have 
been exhibited by other races of men 
arrived at eras of full intellectual age. 
Hitherto we have achieved compara- 
tively nothing. Our reputation has 
just been heard in oratory, and in the 
fine arts, but we have founded no order 
of polite literature—no school of gene- 
ral science. We now speak of the 
Irish race, of the bulk of the popula- 
tion, the men who will hereafter most 
probably give the bias to the national 
mind. We would gladly, if we could, 
claim for that race the honors of a 
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Goldsmith, a Berkeley, or a Grattan— 
but the men whose names have most 
adorned our Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen are British all by blood—all 
sprung from that noble stock, famous 
in arms and glorious in intellect, which 
Wellington and Nelson represent in 
war, which Newton represents in 
science, Milton in poetry, and Shake- 
speare on the stage. But we cannot 
all be Britons, and although we would 
gladly be even West Britons in wealth 
and tranquillity, we must be Irish in 
mental achievements or we are nothing. 
That we are not destined for the latter 
alternative, we have a well-grounded 
confidence. First, when we reflect 
that it is but eight and thirty years 
since the country was the scene of a 
sanguinary civil war, and that since 
that disastrous period, it has been 
almost incessantly torn by intestine 
strife, and shaken to the centre by 
agitation, we are surprised rather that 
we should have come out of these 
tempestuous times so little thrown back 
in the pursuits of peace as we are, than 
that we continue to occupy a position 
considerably behind neighbours who 
have enjoyed nearly two hundred years 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. But the 
consideration which weighs most with 
us informing an estimate of what we 
may be able to effect in intellectual 
pursuits, is this. The Scotch have a 
national literature ; a Scottish school 
of science, and a purely Scottish school 
of poetry and romance. The men 
who have achieved this honorable dis- 
tinction for Scotland are not of the 
British, but mainly of the Irish, stock. 
It matters not whether Scotland was 
peopled from Ireland, or Ireland from 
Scotland ; the Scottish race is the 
same in both countries. We will not 
enter upon debateable ground, and, al- 
though we believe Walter Scott to have 
been a Scot, and therefore of the Irish 
stock, as his name implies, we leave 
him to be claimed by Norman genealo- 
gists, and content ourselves with quot- 
ing Campbell, Mackenzie, Stuart, 
Mackintosh and Macculloch, all men of 
the Gaelic family, and all leading men 
in the several fields of Scottish achieve- 
ment. If then these scions of our 
stock have so distinguished themselves 
under one set of circumstances, why 
should not we be equally or more suc- 
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cessful in another? Thedevelopment 
of a new national genius is an era in 
the history of human life. The foun- 
dation of a school ‘of arithmetic has 
done more to make Arabia famous than 
all the juggleries of Mahomet. Our 
day for distinction may also be ap- 
proaching. It will soon be seen whe- 
ther we are good for anything besides 
embroiling the empire with complaints 
and recriminations. Hitherto we have 
been scientifically the most neglected 
country in Europe. All our wants in 
that respect are now being supplied at 
once. Geography, topography, sta- 
tistics, and natural and civil history, are 
all in operation at the present moment 
for our benefit. Noris it in theoretical 
science alone that our wants are about 
being so fully supplied. Great works, 
the result of scientific enquiry are 
everywhere in operation, opening up 
the country, and bringing the members 
of our family as it were under one roof. 
Level roads are laid down where a few 
years since were nought but steep and 
rocky bridle paths ; bridges of solid 
masonry supplant the unstable stepping 
stones that served to bear the last gene- 
ration from bank to bank of mountain 
torrents, out of one wild into another ; 
harbours open their wide-spread arms 
to shelter the distressed merchantman, 
where formerly an inhospitable coast 
presented its ironbound front to the 
breakers of a tempestuous sea. We 
are exercising a new industry, and with 
wealth we are acquiring that self- 
respect which will soon demand lei- 
sure for the luxury of intellectual em- 
ployment. Every step in the progress 
from facilitated intercourse and in- 
creased knowledge of ourselves and 
our resources, to self-respect and intel- 
iectual competition is pregnant with im- 
portance. The introduction of a new 
breed of cattle is fraught with interest 
to the farmer ; the discovery of a new 
generator of power excites all the at- 
tention of the mechanist ; the appear- 
ance of a new star would be hailed by 
the astronomer with rapture—how 
much closer does it come home to the 
educated man to see a young nation 
entering the lists of intellectual com- 
— striking out paths of inquiry 

itherto untrodden, creating styles and 
schools hitherto unimagined—perhaps 
in the collision of intellects throwing 
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light upon questions till then involved 
in undissipated darkness? If there 
be any originality or power in the 
Irish mind, it is now or shortly that it 
must begin to show itself forth ; and, 
in calculating the probable develop- 
ment and tendency of these faculties, 
surely there is a field for the most 
pa speculation opened to the phi- 
osophic man. 

Curran and Moore have given us a 
foretaste of what the national genius 
can effect in oratory and poetry ; and 
with regard to both, we must withdraw 
an opinion expressed above ; for each 
has been the founder of a separate 
and characteristeric school. Kirwan 
and O'Sullivan have also founded 
an independent and purely Irish 
school ot pulpit oratory. In the fine 
arts, too, we may say that our name has 
been more than heard. The school of 
arts in Great Britain at the present 
day boasts amongst its high ornaments, 
men of purely Irish blood. We may 
enumerate Sir Martin (O°) Shea, the 
President of the Royal Academy ; 
(O°) Mulready, the rival of Wilkie, and 
( 0") Collins, perhaps the first painter 
in his line of any age or school.— 
MacClise (MacGiolla losa) is another 
rising Irishman of whom we would be 
proud, did he not too frequently lend 
fis talents to the service of a party of 
degenerate Irish in London, who seem 
to have no better occupation than the 
really suspicious one of vilifying their 
country and caricaturing her people. 
We need scarcely say that we allude 
particularly to the wretched illustra- 
tions of Barrow, in every line of 
which the shrinking and awkward 
pencil of the artist gives evidence of 
conscious prostitution; but, indeed, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, there 
are few other works of Mr. MacClise 
with which we have not the same fault 
to find in, a greater or less degree. 

But, whether the national mind is 
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likely to take this course which we 
have perhaps too sanguinely sketched 
out for it or not, there will always be 
abundance of interest for the curious 
or contemplative inquirer in observing 
the manners of so many and so various 
families of men as are here to be found 
within the compass of a three days’ 
journey. 

Let us suppose our traveller at 
Waterford ; he has but.to cross the 
Barrow into the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie to travel back almost tuo the 
times of Strongbow ; an_ historical 
journey of six centuries performed in 
little more than twice as many miles! 
Here twenty years ago he might have 
found the perpetuators of English 
manners very nearly as they were in 
the days of Ivanhoe. Robin Hood 
has conversed with just such a yeo- 
man in trunk breeches and round hat, 
as he who might then be met in every 
field; and Allan-a-dale may have 
kissed just such a pretty wench in 
coif and kercher, as she who might 
then be seen spinning from the distaff 
at every cottage door. The last gene- 
ration have lost much of the primitive 
manners of their fathers; but, to this 
day, the specimen of old England in 
dress, in language, and in customs is, 
perhaps, more perfect than in even the 
most rural and secluded district of the 
mother country.* 

Again let us suppose our traveller 
at Belfast; here in like manner a drive 
of ten miles will place himfamong the 
representatives of the Scottish low- 
landers of the time of the Covenant. 
Among them he will find the national 
dialect of Scotland as broadly and 
almost as primitively spoken as that 
of England in the district he is sup- 
posed to have last visited. Scotch 
language, Scotch looks, Scotch habits 
will strike him wherever he turns; we 
must, however, admit that no discern- 
ible trace of peculiar Scotch costume 


* As a specimen of the Bargie dialect, we would subjoin the opening stanzas of a 
song, published by Vallancey, in an appendix to the Statistical Survey of the county 
of Wexford, but that the song itself is, we believe, the composition of a humorous 
Wexford priest of the last generation, who passed it off on the simple antiquary as a 
composition of the times of Henry the Second. The late address to the Lord 
Lieutenant from the inhabitants of that district, will, however, be in the recollection 
of our readers, and answer the purpose equally well. 
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is likely to arrest his attention. In- 
deed the lowland costume, at the period 
of this settlement, was not distinguish- 
ed by any very remarkable feature ex- 
cept the bonnet, and the bonnet has 
generally been doffed for the ordinary 
felt hat in both countries. The long 
stockings rolled over the knee, are, it 
is true, still seen on some primitive in- 
dividuals ; but the cases are few, and 
the wearers are looked on, to use the 
phrase of the country, as “ doited auld 
bodies.” It is remarkable that the re- 
collection of the mother country is 
scarcely, if at all, cherished ; yet iho 
is a perfect similarity of habits and dis- 
position. In nothing does this appear 
so strongly as in the popular taste for 
poetry. Robert Burns’ own parish 
was not more deeply imbued with the 
love of song than the central district 
of the county of Antrim. We could 
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enumerate at least a dozen rustic poets 
whose works have been published from 
time to time in a district not more than 
fifteen miles in length by ten in breadth. 
The last volume which emanated from 
this little rustic Arcadia, is entitled 
“Feudal Scenes,” by John Fullarton. 
It aspires to a loftier character than 
any of its predecessors and really pos- 
sesses a considerable share of heroic 
fire and poetic diction. The language 
throughout is pure, and although often 
bombastic, is generally dignified. It 
was published by subscription at 3s. 6d. 
per copy. The names of the sub- 
scribers amount to one hundred and 
fifty three; of these three only are 
above the rank of the small farmer ; 
the bulk of the subscribers to this 
volume of poems having considerable 
epic pretensions are weavers and cot- 
tiers,* 





ee 


* We give a few extracts to show the sort of writing patronised by these humble 
men. Mr. Fullarton’s “ Brazil,” the principal poem, is a performance in several 
cantos. Its chief fault is a sacrifice of sentiment to description, and of clearness of 
incident to crowded and unnecessary action, blemishes more or less flagrant in the 
works of almost all young writers. But, however obtrusive, the descriptions are in 
themselves full‘of spirit. Take the following scene in the Isle of Arran, on the 
shores of which the hero has just been disembarked :— 


And now the sun sunk redly in the west, 

As Brazil gained the solitary shore ; 

And even to him that eve looked calm and blest, 
And all his pangs of sorrow seemed no more. 


Day’s last streaks flashed on cliff and mountain hoar, 
Long dusky shadows overhung the glen, 
The purpled stream came down with dashing roar, 
And screamed aloud the tyrant eagle then, 

And ’woke the coward fox from his sequestered den. 


And Brazil looked unto his slender bark, 
As glad she hastened from that hoary strand : 
Then turned to gaze upon the mountains dark, 
And sighed, and mused, and clench’d his burning hand: 
And still the reddening West threw, sadly grand, 
Her varying tints of crimson o’er the lea, 
And gilt with blood the giant rocks which stand 
In horrid gloom above the stormy sea, 
Frowning as they have frowned through dread Eternity. 


And long he gazed, and felt a strange delight, 

And long he listened to the bleating flock, 

Nor recked his spirit for the coming night ; 

Lo! where the wild-goats spring from rock to rock, 

His eye hath marked a thunder-riven oak 

That hung its branches from a neighbouring steep ; 

There, all alone, wrapt in his folding cloak, 

The youthful warrior couched himself for sleep, 
Lulled by the rising breeze that moaned along the deep. 
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Another volume of poems published 
under not much higher patronage was 
the production of an humble weaver 
of Donegore ; they are chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect, and possess, in the 
midst of all sorts of bad taste, both 
humour and pathos. The poems of 
Orr of Ballycarry have acquired a more 
than local celebrity ; his song of “the 
Irishman” in particular has long been 
a general favourite in the north. We 
could readily extend the list ; but we 
have done enough to show the poetic 
character of the people. Before leav- 
ing the district we would, however, 
mention a custom peculiarly characte- 
ristic of these descendants of the coun- 
trymen of Burns. In some parts of 
the country, in the wild district of 





Glenwhirry in particular, they have 
stated meetings at one another’s houses 
on a certain evening in each week 
called “singings.” Here the business 
of the evening commences with in- 
structions in sacred music given by a 
teacher either hired or elected for the 
poe After the completion of this 
esson, the meeting resolves itself into 
what may be called a school of versi- 
fication, and each person present is 
called on in turn for an original coup- 
let. The verses produced on such an 
occasion, are, as may well be supposed, 
neither very poetical in spirit nor ele- 
gant in diction; but a collection of 
them would be found to embody a 
good deal of rough humour—mixed as 
might reasonably be expected with 





’Tis sweet, O Night, to gaze upon thy sky, 
While close we shelter ’neath the greenwood tree! 
*Tis sweet to climb the misty mountain high, 
Unmarked by all save by the moon and thee : 
Through the blue hills ’tis sweet to wander free, 
When Silence lingers on the dusky world ; 
*Tis sweet to watch the white mists of the sea 
Climb from the waves up cliff and cataract bold, 

Till gleams the pale grey east in clouds of floating gold. 


Again the sun flamed redly o’er the hill, 
And 'woke the Stripling from his rocky bed; 
The fragrant freshness of a neighbouring rill— 
The morning breeze that wantoned round his head, 
Gave life and vigour, while his light steps sped 
Up yonder mountain crimsoned by the sun ; 
The wild-deer started from his path in dread— 
The lark sung sweetly as he hasted on, 

And northward rolled the mists in heavy volumes dun. 


Of the warlike aspirations of the author, we select from numberless instances the 
following—the latter from a minor poem : 


« By heaven the spirit bounds to hear the clash 
Of steel encouraging steel in mortal fight— 
When meet the foremost tanks in deathful crash— 
When the first blood leaps bubbling into sight, 
And reeking dims the brands so lately bright ; 
When eye meets eye, fixed—frowning, and on fire ; 
When foot to foot, man strives with man in might.” —— 


* * 


* * * 


“ We've seen the wild encountering shock 
Of ocean’s wave with ocean’s rock ; 
When from the height or heaving bark, 
Far up the steep our eyes could mark 
The swelling waters thunder dark ! 
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much absurdity and coarseness. Roads 
are the great equalizers of manners: fift 
years ago there was no road in this 
district passable for wheel cars ; per- 
sonal communication was kept up upon 
foot, and produce was transported on 
sledges, a sort of vehicle now degraded 
to the sole use of the turf-cutter. The 
men of that generation who still re- 
main are well worth the study of the 
historian; they are purer specimens of 
the times of Bothwell Bridge and 
Drumclog, than could perhaps be fur- 
nished out of Galloway. 

We have seen specimens of the 
English yeoman and Scottish low- 
lander: let us travel ten miles farther 
north and we are among another race. 
This light-limbed glensman is, to all 
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intents and purposes, a Highlander. 
He speaks the language of Roderick 
Dhu, and is, perhaps, himself, a des- 
cendant of Colkitto. Highland scenery 
surrounds his hut; his walls echo to 
the noise of waterfalls and mountain 
torrents ; clouds rest halfway between 
his garden and his sheepwalk, and for 
nine months out of the twelve he is, in 
strict truth, a child of the mist. This 
is the genuine representative of the 
Redshank; you would not find the 
race more purely perpetuated in Can- 
tyre. True, the kilt is a spectacle 
now no where seen in Ireland; but 
these descendants of the kilted Gael, 
although they have indued themselves 
with lowland broad clothes and cor- 
duroys, have only put off the old 





But he that marks the sons of death 

Throw high the mingling brands in wrath— 
That feels the fire which springs at once, 
When bosoms meet the axe or lance— 

That hears the crash of foemen brave— 
Deems slight the shock of thundering wave.” 


In picturesque and stirring action he is equally spirited :— 


“« The foe has begirt the lone hill with his men, 
Who pause where the mists lean their edge on the glen! 
And mark how they toss their long lances on high! 
How gleams the blue battleaxe broad on the sky! 


* Start they to the voice of the wild mountain erne, 
As she screams for their blood from the neighbouring cairn? 
Or strain they to catch the far sounds of the rill, 
As dashing it falls from the brow of the hill? 


« More swift than the race of that torrent from high— 
More loud than the scream which has pierced thro’ the sky, 
Came the tread—’woke the war-shout of Lhuman the bold, 
As downward he rushed from his dark mountain-hold! 


« The mist-wreath is broken—and banner, and spear, 
And war-axe, and falchion, and helmet appear ! 
The mist-wreath is parted—and forth from the height, 


Fierce, rapid, and stern, burst the sons of the fight.” 


A melancholy, romantic turn of mind breaks out everywhere; torrents, mists, and 





storms surround the pathway of his wayward and enthusiastic muse; but she does 
not always cross the cataract with dignity, and among the mists and blasts she often 
loses her way, and travels twice over the same ground. Still, the book is very 
highly creditable to the author, and still more so to the district; and we have no 
doubt, should Mr, Fullarton’s avocations leave him opportunity for the mature study 
of classic models, that Antrim may yet have to boast of having fostered in him a 
native genius of no mean order. But let him not be deceived: be has much to 
learn, and still more to unlearn, before he can attain such a distinction, 
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man from the skin outwards. But 
they are a doomed race ; the engineer 
has planted his theodolite against 
them, and the road maker, who is 
following, with pick and shovel, will 
ere long level all distinctions as well 
of language and habits as of hill and 
plain. 

Let us now accompany our traveller 
from his head-quarters southwards. 
The evidences of industry and enter- 
prize, of intelligence and peace, seen as 
they are in splendid factories, in ex- 
tensive bleach-greens, in well-farmed 
fields, and comfortable dwellings, will 
delight and instruct him on every side 
for the next thirty miles. Here he 
will have his best opportunity of stu- 
dying that most interesting race, the 

Ister yeomanry. In the isolated 
districts so far alluded to, we have 
seen the representatives of races the 
great prototypes of which are to be 
sought in other countries, asin Western 
England, in Galloway, in Argyleshire, 
or the Isles; here we have to do 
with a people peculiar to the district 
they inhabit. ‘They are neither pure 
Seotch, nor pure English; but a mixed 
race retaining more of the Scot in their 
persons and language, and of the En- 
glishman in their habits. They are a 
more cleanly people than the Scotch ; 
a more austere and hardy population 
than the English. Independence and 
self-respect are stamped on their very 
looks and gait. It is true, they have 
been a peculiarly favoured people ; 
the interests of the landlord and 
tenant have almost ever been the 
same, and the recollection of great 
services done to the state in one grand 
emergency has rendered them for a 
series of generations the fostered fa- 
vourites of the authorities. They are 
now independent of patronage: boun- 
ties which were formerly supposed es- 
sential to the existence of their trade, 
would, at the present day, be rejected 
by manufacturers who know how con- 
fidently they can rely on their ewn 
superior skill and industry in the fair 
field of competition : privileges neces- 
sary for the support ofan infant colony 
are no longer coveted by men suffici- 
ently numerous, and sufficiently deter- 
mined to give weight to their freely 
expressed sentiments in the councils of 
the empire ; and indulgences in local 
demonstrations of opinion, not per- 
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mitted to their neighbours, will soon 
cease to be desired by those who are 
capable of making so good a use of all 
legitimate channels for the assertion of 
their principles. These are the men, 
who, in proportion to their numbers, 
hold the greatest amount of the nation’s 
destinies in their hands ; for, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, they are the 
most intelligent, the most active, and 
the most self-possessed. Surely such 
a people are worthy of study; and 
though the north contained no other 
variety of population, the spectacle of 
such a race of men employed in works 
so extensive and important would of 
itself be sufficient inducement to the 
philosophic traveller to extend his 
most careful observation to their pro- 
vince. 

We are now to take leave of Ulster; 
that range of mountains extending 
along the southern horizon is the 
boundary of another province. Still 
the same order and decency prevail ; 
the same evidences of prosperity 
abound on every side. Newry, which 
is placed immediately under the bar- 
rier, has all the cleanness and comfort 
of Belfast; nay, even more, for the 
employment of stone, instead of brick, 
imparts a cheerful air to the scattered 
villas and piles of warehouses which 
does not by any means distinguish our 
northern metropolis in the same propor- 
tion. The dress of the people is the same; 
the men still appear in the dark blue 
body coats onl trowsers, the women 
in shawls and bonnets, with neat shoes 
and stockings. You cross the Newry 
water, and, if a lover of picturesque 
scenery, are so occupied with the scene 
to the left, where the valley opens 
towards Carlingford, that you pay no 
attention to the passing groups upon 
the roads until the view is shut out 
by intervening eminences. You look 
around and find yourself in a desolate 
tract of bogs spread out at a great ele- 
vation among surrounding mountains. 
A crowd of people, we will say, are 
crossing by a rough track through the 
morass towards the main road. Sup- 

ose it a funeral : the eye is first struck 
with the bright red cloaks of the wo- 
men, relieved by the black peat hags 
through which the little procession 
winds. The ear is next startled by 
the wild cadence of the Irish cry. 
And now we distinguish the long 
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grey great coats of the men floating 
loosely round limbs cased in short 
breeches which are open at the knee : 
their hats, broad at the crown and over- 
hanging, are slouched over their eyes ; 
their brown throats are bare; their 
gait is loose and lounging, but they 
are a well-grown and athletic set of 
men; the women are for the most 
part bare-headed ; but some have white 
and coloured handkerchiefs wrapped 
round their coal-black hair. They are 
now so near that you can distinguish 
their features, but, alas, what a change 
is here! these open projecting mouths 
with their prominent teeth and exposed 
gums, these high cheekbones, and de- 
pressed noses, bear barbarism on their 
very front, and excite as much regret 
as astonishment that the first specimen 
of the purely native population met by 
a stranger on his journey from the 
great northern seaport to the capital, 
should contrast so very disadvan- 
tageously with even the hard-featured 
peasantry of Down. The fact, bow- 
ever, is easily accounted for, and in the 
man acquainted with the history of the 
country excites no surprise. On the 
plantation of Ulster, and afterwards on 
the successes of the British against the 
rebels of 1641 and 1689, great multi- 
tudes of the native Irish were driven 
from Armagh and the south of Down 
into this mountainous tract extending 
from the barony of the Fews eastward 
to the sea; just as on the other side 
of the kingdom the same race were 
expelled into Leitrim, Sligo, and 
Mayo. Here they have been almost 
ever since exposed to the worst effects 
of hunger and ignorance, the two great 
brutalizers of the human race. Take 
the most intelligent yeomanry of Eng- 
land ; transplant them to the bogs and 
mountains ; outlaw them, and isolate 
them, and if they leave their fastnesses 
in search of education or of subsist- 
ence, hunt them back to their hovels 
with indignity and violence ; pursue 
this course for but a very few genera- 
tions, and the noble-featured race with 
whom the experiment was begun will 
have deteriorated into a wide-mouthed, 
flat-nosed, low-browed, and hollow-eyed, 
rabble, poor in person and pitiable in 
intellect. A spare potato diet for 
seven years would reduce Hyperion 
himself to a satyr. As the mode of 
life of a people is assimilated to that 
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of the lower animals, so will the peo- 
ples’ persons become brutalized in pro- 
portion: let the original features be 
what they may, the change induced by 
barbarizing habits will bring them to 
the same debased standard in the end. 
Luoking, again, then at these represen- 
tatives of the famished outlaws of the 
Fews, our wonder will rather be that 
they should have preserved that loose, 
athletic energy of frame, and that 
quick intelligence of countenance, 
which still distinguish them in the 
midst of all their uncouthness of aspeet, 
than that hardships which few other 
races could have borne at all, should 
have left even these strong evidences 
of their severity on features always the 
most liable to change and deterioration. 
In them, however, such as they are, we 
have the best existing realization of the 
old Irish Tory or Raparee, and for the 
sake of Redmond O’Hanlon and his 
merry men we cannot but look upon 
them with a sort of historical in- 
terest. 

Descending into Meath, we meet 
with the same race, but no longer 
in a state of physical degradation. 
Famine has never had her lean fingers 
over the well chiselled and handsome 
features of these light-limbed, large- 
bodied sons of the soil, whose cour- 
teous salutes it almost fatigues the 
hand of the traveller to return as he 
bends his steps southward from Navan 
towards the Liffey. ,These are em- 
phatically the Irish peasantry, and as 
we look on their shrewd and daring 
countenances, their light energetic 
tread, and frames so well fitted for en- 
durance and exertion, we feel a mingled 
pride and apprehension—a_ pleasing 
dread—a glow of congratulation that 
we are the countrymen of such spirits 
as these men could furnish in a good 
cause—a thrill of anxiety that these 
very men at the moment they delight 
us by their vivacity and charm us by 
their urbanity, may perhaps be en- 
gaged in secret designs the most for- 
midable and atrocious. For, if it be 
but too true that secret associations 
have spread their baneful influence 
throughout the body of the midland 
peasantry, can there be imagined any 
spectacle fraught with a more fearful 
interest than an assembly of these 
ready instruments of God knows what 
convulsion? Look at the men; they are 
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adapted for any service that requires 
energy, promptitude, and mutual fide- 
lity. From ancien to Cork, and 
from Kildare to Galway, they occupy 
the whole of the central plain of Ire- 
land—well-fed, well-clad, ripe for ac- 
tion, and unanimous in whatever de- 
signs they entertain, they are invested 
with a practical romance, such as has 
not attached to any population in those 
islands since the days of the Scottish 
clans. The kilt still lingers in the 
Highlands, but the spirit of the Gael 
is dead. The story of feudal days sur- 
vives in Scotland, with a fulness of de- 
tail which Irish history can never pos- 
sess ; but it is story only :—the dirk is 
sheathed for ever, and the last battle of 
the clans, even among Scottish school- 
boys has long since been fought,never to 
berevived. Here,on the contrary, while 
the original condition of society is for- 
gotten, or at most, where nothing but 
a vague tradition remains, the great 
leading feelings of barbarous times re- 
main fresh, and in daily operation. 
An Irish peasant returning from a fac- 
tion-fight is a better representative of 
Clan Chattan or Clan Quhele, than 
could be found at the present day in 
all Scotland. The tourist looks on a 
highlander in his national costume as a 
icturesque appendage to a aariee ; 
e is in character with the scene, like 
the beef-eater who shows the armoury 
in the tower. He regards him rather 
with a patronising air. “It is so in- 
teresting,” he says, “to keep up these 
old associations !—we are carried back 
to the days of Donald Bane Leane, 
and Fergus M‘Ivor, when we catch the 
flutter of his tartans,” and so forth. 
We look upon this perpetuation of a 
disused costume as mere stage trick 
upon a larger scale ; and we will un- 
dertake to find more stirring and actual 
romance in the frize coat and cordu- 
roys of a Kilkenny or a Tipperary 
re than in all the plaids and phi- 
abegs that ever flapped about the 
frozen hams of any would-be barbarian 
from Stirling Castle to Cape Wrath, 
There is no association of ideas re- 
quired with the Whiteboy : there he 
stands, misguided creature that he is, 
as unsophisticated an outlawas Johnnie 
Armstrong himself; with a hatred of 
the Saxon as pure as was ever cherished 
in the plaided breast of Roderick Dhu. 


It is the living wolf-dog in comparison 


with the stuffed skin of the dead lion. 
The traveller has here food for stirring 
speculation on the future ; there he has 
material only for contemplation of the 
past. But let us repeat; the one 
exhibition may be visited with fully as 
great safety as the other. To be a 
stranger, is the passport which ensures 
the traveller respect and kindness go 
where he will, and to proclaim his pri- 
vilege he has but to epen his month. 

But, while we dwell on the interest 
to be derived from the study of the 
Irish Whiteboy, let us not run into the 
error of representing the country in a 
state of such permanent danger as 
would draw only amateurs of the cha- 
racter militant of a people to visit and 
study us: we would not represent our- 
selves as a volcano to be inspected only 
by connoisseurs in convulsions, while the 
merchant and the farmer remove from 
its sides to avoid an approaching ex- 
plosion—God forbid. If the country 
carry in her bosom these lurking seeds 
of malady, or even if she exhibit less 
unequivocal symptoms of actual dis- 
temper at times, we are satisfied of the 
power of the reasonable and well-dis- 
posed to apply the necessary remedy 
whenever it may be called for : mean- 
time we would only point out the op- 
portunity of studying the national con- 
stitution under circumstances at all 
events very favourable to the develop- 
ments of its peculiar pathology. 

We have spoken of a race undegene- 
rated by hardship ; well-fed, and well- 
clothed, the tillers and occupiers of the 
soil of the midland counties. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the peasantry 
of Ireland at large are in a state of pri- 
vation, not to speak of destitution ; the 
men of whom we have been speaking, 
want little else than a peaceable disposi- 
tion to make them as comfortable in 
all respects as the yeomanry of the 
north ; but on the borders of the great 
plain occupied by them, and in most 
of the towns and cities of the kingdom 
at large, there is a class very inferior, 
indeed, in every thing that conduces 
to the physical and domestic respecta- 
bility of a population. Some of these 
of the inferior grade we have already 
met with on the eastern extremity of 
the border of Ulster ; but on the boun- 
dary of that province towards the 
west, the accumulation of misery was 
originally much greater and here, in 
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Sligo and northern Mayo particularly, 
the consequences of two centuries of 
degradation and hardship exhibit them- 
selves in the whole physical condition 
of the people, affecting not only the 
features but the frame, and giving such 
an example of human deterioration from 
known causes, as almost compensates 
by its value to future ages for the suf- 
fering and debasement that past gene- 
rations have endured in perfecting its 
appalling lesson in the persons of their 
descendants, It is not necessary to 
travel out of Dublin to study in this 
school. From June till August, our 
quays are a commodious class-room. 
A hundred professors of spare diet may 
here be found any day -in the week 
giving ocular demonstration of the ef- 
fects of famine on the human frame and 
visage. Five feet two upon an average, 
pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortively- 
featured, their clothing a wisp of rags, 
their goods and equipage a handful of 
oatmeal, a straw knapsack, and a reap- 
ing-hook, these spectres of a people 
that once were well-grown, able-bo- 
died, and comely, stalk abroad into the 
daylight of civilization, to fright the 
sister island with annual apparitions of 
Irish ugliness and Irish want. While 
on these excursions revisiting the 
glimpses of English comfort, their con- 
dition is too painfully forced upon the 
world not to be known to all; but the 
condition of such of them as remain at 
home, or only migrate to adjoining 
counties, has no where been so faithfully 
depicted as by Mr. Weale, the intelli- 
gent and benevolent officer of Woods 
and Forests. 


‘* It startles an English ear,” he says, 
speaking of the population similarly si- 
tuated on the borders of Cork and Lime- 
rick, “ to be told that there remain at this 
day, within the limits of the united king- 
dom, in the cultivable mountains and 
wastes of Jreland, an immense and in- 
creasing population in a state of villainage 
dependent on the will of their respective 
lords for the very means of existence, and 
who contribute nothing to the revenues 
of the state, either by direct taxation, or 
indirectly as consumers of commodities 
on which an impost has been levied : 
whose condition differs in no substantial 
particular as regards them personally, 
from that of the villain in early feudal 


times; who are not permitted to appro- 


priate to their own use, any portidn of 
Vou. VIII. 
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the fruits of their labour which is con- 
vertible into saleable produce at: the 
nearest adjacent markets, and multitudes 
of whom, to obtain a tenure of the mere 
means of existence, are yearly com- 
pelled to migrate to other districts, and 
there labour for the coin they are required 
to render to their mesne lords, as a com- 
pensation for those corporal services 
which the ancient villain was bound to 
render to his lord, but which would be 
of no available advantage to the modern 
landlord, whether he be the owner in fee, 
or the owner’s lessee of the lands ; since 
by their desertion from the country, and 
the security which the government pro- 
vides against a violent usurpation of their 
territories, they have neither demesnes 
to cultivate, nor occasion to marshal 
vassals in their personal defence "—/( Re- 
port on the subject of the experimental 
improvements on the crown estates at King 
William’s Town, county ‘of Cork, 15th 
March, 1834. ) 


The men of whom Mr. Weale here 
speaks inhabit a district which pre- 
vious to the commencement of the new 
road begun in 1822, “must have remained 
neglected by the hand of civilization from 
the period at which its ancient proprietors, 
the late Earls of Desmond, had been dis- 
possessed of it, in the reign of Elizabeth !” 
There are many districts in the west 
and north-west of which the same might 
be said, changing only the names of 
the ancient proprietors, at the present 
day. If Fynes Morrison were to rise 
from the grave and travel into one of 
these districts, he might be half per- 
suaded that his death had occurred but 
yesterday, so nearly the same language 
and the same manners described in his 
Itinerary, two centuries ago, would 
meet him at everystep. But let it not 
be supposed that these representatives 
of barbarous times form any very im- 
portant portion of the community ; 
happily they are in number insignificant 
when compared with the bulk of the 
thriving peasantry. Still, that a 
single British subject should be per- 
mitted to continue in a state, the 
only thing fortunate about which is, 
that it perpetuates past times to 
the historian of barbarous ages, is a 
blot that must not be longer suffered 
to deface the character of our govern- 
ment. In the district described by 
Mr. Weale, the reformation has begun ; 
the inhabitants of a tract of land of 
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5000 acres lately escheated to the 
crown, are at the present moment in 
the fair way of making themselves inde- 
pendent and respectable men. The 
chief aid affurded by government is in 
opening up the means of communica- 
tion, first, with quarries from which to 
procure lime for their lands, and se- 
condly with markets to which to carry 
the produce of the ground so reclaimed. 
Assistance of! this kind does not make 
the peasant feel that the improvement 
of his condition is fictitious, and that 
he is in fact a dependent on bounty, 
as where he is lodved in an ornamental 
cottage, and ostentatiously supported 
at an expense which his labour can 
never repay. Good roads are almost 
the only boon which the peasant can 
receive without humiliation, and of all 
the means taken by a benevolent go- 
vernment for. the amelioration of the 
peasant’s condition, the construction of 
good roads is the most effectual. Be- 
fore the commencement of the govern- 
ment roads in the neighbourhood of 
the district alluded to, the chief means 
of communication throughout an area 
of 620,500 acres, were the old military 
passes constructed immediately after 
the last rebellion of the Earl of Des- 
mond, running in straight lines direct 
over hill and valley, with an inclina- 
tion very frequently of one foot per- 
pendicular in six feet horizontal, and in 
many places even of one foot in four. 
To convey twenty-four firkins of butter, 
the common load of a single-horse 
cart, from Listowell to Newmarket, a 
distance of about thirty-two English 
miles, on such roads, required the em- 
jloyment of from eight to twelve 
hemes und as many men. To trans- 
port two hundred weight of limestone 
from the quarry to the field, a distance of 
four miles, required the united labour 
of aman, a horse, and a boy for a 
whole day. In 1821, there were 
throughout this district of 970 square 
miles, no roads whatever passable in 
wet weather. Through this district 
government ran 75 miles of good road, 
which were thrown open in 1829,— 
Now, mark the result, which cannot be 
too frequently quoted :— 


« At the commencement of the works 
the people flocked to them from all quar- 
ters, seeking employment at any rate 
which might be offered; their general 


[ Dee. 


appearance bespoke extreme poverty ; 
their looks were haggard and their clothing 
wretched ; they rarely possessed any tools 
or implements of husbandry, beyond a 
very small ill-made spade, and as might 
be expected under such circumstances, 
nearly the whole face of the country was 
unimproved and in a state of nature ; 
but since the completion of the road 
rapid strides have been made towards 
cultivation and improvement : upwards 
of sixty new lime-kilns have been built 
for the purpose of burning lime for agri- 
culture in the last two years; carts, 
ploughs, and harrows, of superior con- 
struction, and other agricultural imple- 
ments have become common ; new houses 
of a better class have been built or are 
building in great numbers, in the vicinity 
of the new roads ; and also in the villages 
of Newmarket, Castleisiand, and Abbey- 
feale ; new inclosures of mountain farms 
are being made in every direction; and 
this country, which, within the last seven 
years was the theatre of lawless outrage, 
and the residence of what might be 
termed the rebel army, has become per- 
fectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of 
industry and exertion at once pleasing 
and remarkable.”—(Mr. Griffith's Re- 
port, 1829. ) 





Strange as it may appear, the 
chief obstacle to the rapid extension of 
public works in this district is now the 
scarcity of hands ; intercourse has pro- 
duced employment, and the legitimate 
occupations of the tillers of the soil 
pay them better than even the liberal 
wages of government. Here is a field 
of observation unsurpassed in interest 
for the philanthropist. To watch the 
progress of this great civil change in 
the physical and moral characters of 
the people ; to trace the effects of 
better diet and growing independence, 
in the fining features of the mouth, in 
the contracting stomach no longer dis- 
tended with an innutritious mass of 
solely vegetable food, in the expanding 
chest and erect carriage, in the steady 
eye and open brow, in the frank looks 
and manly actions of an improving 
generation—to study from each 
change in the condition of these 
men how best and easiest to ef- 
fect a similar improvement in races 
so far doomed to neglect and deterio- 
ration elsewhere—and to devise means 
of combined physical and moral culture 
by which the whole population may 
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yet be made to develop their full 

owers of body and of mind ; so that 
rom end to end of the kingdom, we 
shall have a family of able, intelligent, 
and independent men—this surely 
would be a study productive of the 
most agreeable speculation to every 
man who takes even a passing interest 
in the country. But, even though the 
hand of improvement had never visited 
these wilds, the people would claim our 
best attention, from the mere fact of 
the confirmation they afford to the 
truths of history. They are the rack 
and sea-weed, thrown up by the storms 
of confiscation, and to this day their 
scattered huts mark the extent of those 
political tempests which swept from 
Clonmel to Tralee in Sir Peter Carew’s 
time, and from Newry to Ballyshannon 
in Mountjoy’s. 

But we return from the physical 
characteristics to the manners of the 
people. We have gone the round of 
the lower orders, sketching, as far as 
space and material permitted us, the 
old English and Scottish settlers and 
the mixed planters of Ulster. On the 
general genius and disposition of the 
native peasantry, we need not enlarge : 
their“ Traits” are given by another hand, 
the inimitable works of which are 
already familiar to the public; but, 
between the peasantry and the nobility, 
which latter class is not in any way dis- 
tinguishable from their peers of Britain, 
there are other grades and characte- 
ristic orders well worth the observation 
of every man who aspires to the ho- 
nourable distinction of an observer of 
the varied family of mankind. 

The decayed representative of an 
old Irish family is perhaps the most in- 
teresting character now to be met with 
in these islands. We shall make no 
apology for introducing a full-length 
portrait of the last MacSweeny, or as 
it is usually pronounced M‘Swine, of 
Donegal, from the well-furnished Gal- 
lery of the ingenious C. O. :— 

«« Icannot take leave of Glen Veagh, 


(it is a valley lying between Letterkenny 
and the mountain of Muckish,*) without 
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calling to mind a visit we paid to a cha- 
racteristic dweller of this singular and 
solitary scene. Ina sunny nook where 
a dark deep ravine expanded itself into a 
little grassy valley, affording room for a 
potato garden and a small meadow, and 
beside a small garrulous brook, rose a 
cabin—I dare not call it a cottage, for 
that supposes comfort, and associates 
cleanliness, neatness, the woodbine bower, 
the rose-covered lattice—but here we bad 
no such amenities—the grunt of a starv- 
ing sow, the growl of a gaunt greyhound, 
were the sounds that accosted us as we 
bent our heads to enter the narrow 
aperture that served almost as much for a 
chimney as anentrance. But when you 
entered, things bore a somewhat more 
satisfactory appearance ; there was better 
furniture than is generally to be seen in 
an Irish cabin ; some old-fashioned, high- 
backed chairs ; a decent dresser on which 
were ranged some pewter dishes and 
plates ; implements of fishing were sus- 
pended along the walls, and a long French 
musquet, its barrel mounted with brass 
hung right over the immense mantelpiece 
of the chimney, that jutted out almost 
into the centre of the apartment.— 
Above the gun was an old mezzotinto 
print of the Holy Family, after Raphael, 
and over that again an old armorial bear- 
ing on which you could observe a salmon,a 
lion passant, and a bloodhound, all well 
marked. Beneath the canopy of the 
immense chimney, aud beside the hob, in 
a comfortable high-backed chair, made of 
straw in the manner of a bee-hive, sat the 
master of the mausion. He rose appa- 
rently with pain as we entered. I 
thought he would never cease rising, so 
slowly did he unbend his extraordinary 
height ; and with apparent difficulty, as 
if suffering under rheumatic pains, he 
advanced to meet my friend, whom he 
accosted with all the ease of an old gen- 
tleman, and all the cordiality of an 
ancient Irishman. The lord of a palace 
could not have received us with more kind 
and unembarrassed courtesy than did this 
dweller of the lonely mountain hut ; and 
when I was introduced to him as one who 
had come from Dublin to see and admire 
the beauties of Glen Veagh, nothing 
could exceed the anxious kindness with 





* If my glen and my lake were not Irish; if the curse of being unfashionable did 
not put everything Irish under attainder, I would venture to show Glen Veagh 
against any of those foreign fashionables (the scenery of Cumberland and the High- 
lands), and would encourage my mountain nymph to hold herself as fair in varied 


beauty as any of them.”— Sketches, §c. by C.O. 
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which"he expressed his desire to do every 
thing to ‘further my views: he lamented 
that he had not a boat ; that his fishing 
tackle was not in trim for our use; in 
short, he seemed to feel a double pang that 
he was a poor man. Our friend of Gien 
Veagh maintained that he was the 
Mac Swine na Doe —the camfinny or head 
of the ancient sept of the Mac Swines, 
who, next and only inferior to the 
O’Donnells, possessed a large portion of 
Tyrconnell—and, surrounded by poverty 
as we saw him, the dweller of the wretched 
hut, without one shilling of income, with 
nothing to live on but the produce of 
his potato garden, and the milk of a few 
cows that ranged the mountains, yet 
Philip the Second of Spain, ruling over 
dominions on which the sun never set, 
was not prouder in his bearing, nor richer 
in the recollections of his Austrian an- 
cestry, than this fading shadow of an 
Irish Tanist: the man literally lived, 
moved, and had his being, as dependant 
on his family associations. Grey he 
stood, and tempest worn, like one of the 
withering oaks on the side of Glen Veagh, 
vet still he put forth the leaf, and strug- 

ed tor existence. No one could pos- 
sibly have seen the old man so tall, so 
meagre, and yet so decent in his coarse 
attire, and so urbane and so gracious in 
the old-fashioned manner of the last 
century, without wishing that some por- 
tion of the wide domains of his ancestors 
was restored to him, and that his grey 
hairs might descend with decency to the 
grave.” 


Having said so much of the indi- 
vidual himself, we cannot refrain from 
adding the following spirited account 
of the lives and fortunes of the race he 
represented : 


« The MacSwines, as proprietors of a 
large portion of the mountain district of 
Donegal, had usually sided with the 
O'Neills against the O’Donnells; and 
when James I. conquered the O’Donnells, 
and escheated their lands, as a reward to 
MacSwiue for his opposition to this 
chiettain, his mountains, perhaps because 
not worth confiscating, were left to him 
in peace; and in the following reign of 


Charles, when the execrable rebellion of 


1641 broke out, the M*Swine, for some 
reason, did not join in it; there was no 
proof of massacre or murder against him, 
and the Act of Settlement left him his 
property as an innocent papist. Here, 
then, down to the present century, the 


MacSwines lived, the lords paramount 
of these glens and mountains, in barba- 
rous and profuse hospitality. Here, sur- 
rounded by followers and retainers— 
amidst fosterers and cosherers—their hall 
full of horse-boys, and dog-boys, and 
cow-boys—all idlers—all gentlemen ; — 
all disdaining any trade or occupation- 
fishing, fowling, hunting, or fighting, by 
day—feasting, ‘quarrelliag, and carousing 
by night. Thus the M*‘Swines, from 
father to son, lived—borrowing money, 
and mortgaging one mountain-tract or 
line of sea after another. This is the 
common histery of an Trish Castle Rack- 
rent family, and thus the common fate of 
the Sir Thadys and Sir Condys of Ire- 
land, attended the M‘Swines; and our 
poor friend came into the world the in- 
heritor of his forefathers’ name, pride, 
recollections and imprudencies ; but, alas! 
his lands had all vanished, and become, 
under freeland mortgages, the properties 
of families who possessed the low-born 
English and Scotch propensities of fore- 
sight and frugality ; and still he clung to 
the hope and expectation of recovering 
some of his alienated lands. He told us 
how certain tracts were illegally con- 
veyed away from him by his father, and 
he besought me, with all the anxie ty of 
a man who was catching at vague im- 
possibilities, that I would search the re- 
cords in Dublin Castle and make out his 
title for him.”—Sketches in Ireland, pp. 
77—83. 


Such was, and such, perhaps, still is 
MacSwine-na-Doe; he was living a 
few years back, poor and infirm, “but 
still respectable. On the privacy of 
such a man we would be sorry to be 
the means of intruding the heartless 
or the prying tourist; but the chances 
are that the green turf in Kilmacrenan 
now shuts out all human visiters, and 
that MacSweeny of the Districts is 
removed from the vulgar rivalry of 
Jack Joyee and Miss Flyon by the 
timely hand of death. There are still 
some men of the same class surviving ; 
the regalia of his race were, within the 
last thirty years, in the hands of one 
of them, who was universally recog- 
nised by the families of his name as the 
Prince. But this is delicate ground, 
and we pre fer illustrating the next 
character that suggests itself, by an 
example taken from the last century. 
Men of whom the subject of the follow- 
ing quotations might be taken as a 
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slightly overdrawn prototype, might 
still be pointed out in some remote dis- 
tricts ; but to do so more particularly 
would be invidious, and we leave to 
the adventurous enquirer after men and 
manners to find out for himself, among 
the wild spirits of the western coast, 
the nearest realization he can of the 
once renowned Murtogh Oge O’Sulli- 
van of Ross M‘ Owen. Ross M‘Owen 


is a dilapidated mansion, at the foot of 


Hungry mountain, and hard by the 
waterfall of Adrigoll, on the eastern 
side of Bantry Bay. 


« This dwelling,” says an anonymous 
writer, who visited it about 1750, “ though 
it might savour somewhat of the bleak 
and dreary from without, yet presented 
nothing of the cold or dismal within: on 
the contrary, hospitality of the warmest 
kind was the order of every day, let who 
would be the comer or the visitant. 
There was a copse near it, the remains 
of a considerable oak wood that the ex- 
penses of O’Sullivan’s table had contri- 
buted to reduce to a very limited size. 
We had come to it for the purpose of 
shooting woodcocks, and were soon joined 
by O’Sullivan’s son, who carried a gun, 
but had no ammunition, with which, 
however, we supplied him.” 


After their sport, they adjourn to 
the house, on an invitation from the 
proprietor. 


«“ Murtogh O’Sullivan’s person and 
countenance were prepossessing, his man- 
ners and conversation those of a well-bred 
gentleman, whose youth had been passsd 
in polite society, and who ‘ morem luminum 
multerum vidit et urbes. It was evident 
that the rays of fortune which shone on 
his youth, had been withdrawn in his old 
age, and that the style of his entertain- 
ment was at variance with his wishes. 
But he made no complaint of his altered 
state ; offered no apologies for the plain- 
ness of his fare; and was as cheerful as 

he had entertained with claret and 
vension. We remained longer than 
might seem prudent, considering that it 
was a winter’s night, and that we had 
some miles to return over rock, and bog ; 
for, as to road, that was an accommoda- 
tion then wholly unknown ; but we were 
furnished with a sober guide and two ex- 
cellent ponies, as expert at climbing rocks 
as goats, and the only risk we ran was a 
chance slide into a bog hole ;—this being 
a matter of common occurrence, was only 
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a thing to be laughed at; and though the 
night was dark, I thik I occasioned but 
one opportunity for mirth during my 
entire ride. My companion was not so 
fortunate,” &c. &e. 


And he proceeds with a sufficiently 
characteristic account of O’Sullivan’s 
kitchen, through which the stream of 
Ross M‘Owen ran, entering through a 
grating in one wall, and discharging 
itself through a hole in the other. The 
grating served a double purpose : to 
keep the channel free from rubbish in 
a flood, and to stop the salmon and 
sea trout which come up the stream 
from the neighbouring bay ; so that 
the fish which supplied his table were 
not only dressed but taken in his own 
kitchen. But remarkable although 
this ancedote of Murtogh Oge’s kitchen 
fishery is, the interest of his story de- 
pends on circumstances of a graver 
character. Mr. Croker thus relates 
the sequel of his history in his “ Sketches 
in the South of Ireland :” 


“ Chief of a rude and mountainous 
district, and supported by a numerous and 
hardy body of dependants, he set both 
the laws and magisterial authority at de- 
fiance. Grown confident of his own 
strength, and fearless of legal punish- 
ment, he became an agent for the French 
and Spanish governments, enlisting men 
for their service in Ireland, and trans- 
ferring them in a vessel of his own to the 
Continent. Mr. Puxley, a neighbouring 
gentleman of respectability, laid informa- 
tions before the Secretary of State of 
such notoriously disloyal conduct; and 
O'Sullivan, actuated by revenge, having 
by some means gained intelligence, way- 
laid and shot Mr. Puxley on his return 
from church. This daring assassination 
called for a particular visitation, and on 
the 2d May, 1754, a party of military, 
commanded by Lieutenant Appleton, 
was despatched from Cork to Beerhaven, 


where they arrived on the Saturday fol- 


lowing about midnight. O’Sullivan, ex- 
pecting an attack, had fortified his resi- 
dence, and posted sentinels, who were 
surprised; but the barking of a dog 
alarmed the inmates, and they obstinately 
defended themselves for some time, until 
the house was set on fire, and O’ Sullivan 
appearing at the door, was shot through 
the heart. Many of his men were killed, 
or wounded in this engagement, and two 
were made prisoners. The vessel em- 
ployed by him in carrying on his illegal 
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traffic with France, was immediately sunk 
by a king’s cutter sent round for the 
purpose, to the stern of which his body 
being lashed, was towed through the 
water to Cork; his head was afterwards 
spiked on the south gaol of that city, and 


his remains buried in a bastion of the 
new fort.” 


But perhaps the most interesting 
part of the story is still to come. One 
of O'Sullivan’s clansinen, named Con- 
nell, was taken to Cork, and there ex- 
ecuted. On the night previous to his 
execution he is said to have composed 
a keene or death-song in Irish, the 
translation of which, given by Mr. 
Croker, abounds with bold transitions, 
and touching, though rude and ill-con- 
nected sentiments : 


« Murtogh, my dear and loved master,” 
he commences, “ you bore the sway for 
strength and generosity. It is my endless 
grief and sorrow, sorrow which admits of 
no comfort, that your white head should 
be gazed at as a show upon a spike, and 
that your noble frame is without life. 

“TL have travelled with you, my dear 
and much loved master, in foreign lands, 
and through various provinces and 
countries, and in the royal prince’s army, 
where we moved with kings, . . . . 

« The great God is good and merciful ! 
I ask his grace and pardon, and his sup- 
port; for Iam to be hanged at the gal- 
lows to-morrow without doubt: the rope 
will squeeze my neck, and thousands will 
lament my fate ; but may the Lord have 
mercy on my master! it was for his sake 
that I am now in their power, 

« Men of Kerry, pray for us! sweet 
and melodious is your voice ; my blessing 
I give to you, but’you will never see me 
again among you alive; our heads will be 
upon a spike as a show, under the cold 
snow of the night, and the burning sun of 
the summers, and every other change of 
weather. . « + «© © « 

“ The lady, his wife, heavy is her 
grief, and who may wonder at that, were 
her eyes even made of green stone, when 
he, her dear husband was shot by that 
ball? If he had retreated our grief might 
have been lighter, but the brave man 
would not, for the pride of his country, 
ns. 8 ws 8 Oe 8s 

« He has been in king’s palaces, and in 
Spain he got a pension ; the lady of Clare 
gave him robes bound with gold lace, as 
a token of remembrance. He was a 
captive on the shores of France, and yet 


must he return to Ireland, for us te lose 
him. 
“ There is a lady in London who ex- 


pects him every day with his vessel.” 





And here the dirge breaks off. It is 
but eighty years since; the keene is 
still sung in the barony of Bear, as if 


it related to events of yesterday ; and 


Murtoghs and Connells, of lives almost 
as lawless, and habits very nearly as 
primitively Irish, are to be found 
among the still unbroken clans, and 
almost uninvaded principalities of a 
few districts to the present day. 

We have done with the representa- 
tives of Brehon manners, and are come 
to the Irish gentleman of the old 
school ; one who, when duly qualified 
by travel, was, in the opinion of the 
first authority in the world, the most 
finished gentleman that ever graced a 
court. George the Fourth was the 
authority, and the late Bowes Daly of 
the county of Galway was understood 
to be the individual to whom he more 
immediately alluded. A few of the 
precious but fast fading race may still 
be met with, and even among the few 
who remain, we can distinguish the 
representatives of the two great schools 
into which their order was divided— 
one, the race of bucks, monks of the 
screw, and knights of Tara—waggish, 
dashing, and dissipated; the other 
the refined votaries of wit and gallantry, 
polished, courtly, and accomplished, 
all punctiliousin honour, and all, if more 
at home in one situation than another, 
most ut home in the field. But here 
as in the case of the peasantry, a con- 
temporary hand has sketched in in- 
finitely more vivid colours than our 
degenerate palette could be expected 
to furnish, the maddest and the brightest 
days of the old regime. Amid all his 
extravagancies—in spite of the ever- 
occurring blemish of exaggeration—Sir 
Jonah Barrington has realized a picture 
of society in Ireland during the latter 
eud of the last century, which must 
excite in every man who peruses its 
highly animated pages a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the few who re- 
main of a generation so full of patriot- 
ism, valour, bonhommie, and gallantry. 
One fine old gentleman of these days 
is a treat in society, sufficient to re- 
trieve a whole province. On the bench, 
at the bar, in the retirement of his 
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woods and fields, wherever he wears 
out his remaining hour, in these un- 
congenial times, he reflects a lustre 
on the circle in which he moves. But, 
alas, these lights of former days are 
fast dropping from the darkened hemis- 
phere ; and he who would behold the 
last of the constellation that shed its 
glories on our country when the star 
of Grattan was in the ascendant, must 
hasten while the pall of night is yet a 
little while withdrawn from the few 
faint luminaries that still glimmer on 
the verge of our horizon. 

But blight and darkness have had 
too much to do with the latter portion 
of this paper. Decay is of all other 
ideas the one least adapted to the as- 
pect of society in Ireland in general ; 
but the melaucholy subjects we have 
handled are particular attractions in 
the midst of a great mass of promise 
and even of prosperity. But the ex- 
citement to be derived from the study 
of each class of subjects is of a differ- 
ent sort ; the one calculated to stir the 
heart of a contemplative man with 
tender and pensive emotions—the 
other to awake the speculations, and 
excite the energies of a practical ob- 
server. We have reviewed all the 
groups but one that constitute society, 
from the wanderer of Connaught, to 
the dignified representative of the time 
of the Union. The order which we 
have preserved for the close of this 
section is that of the present nobility 


and gentry of the country; and with 
heartfelt pride we can say, that in the 
pursuits of science, in the cultivation 
of solid literature, in serious atten- 
tion to the important duties of life, 
there never was a time when that all- 
important body were so deeply, so 
devotedly engaged. The necessities 
of the times have taken away consider- 
ably from that hearty shew of enjoy- 
ment, and perhaps from that elegant 
taste for the drama and fine arts, 
which once distinguished them. But 
with the dashing manner of the former 
generation they have parted with its 
dissipation, and in place of the pursuit 
of intellectual luxury, they have con- 
tracted that of scientific labour. Enter 
that stately mansion; the rooms are 
lined with cabinets of minerals—the 
towers of yonder castle are mounted, 
not with birth-day patararoes, but with 
telescopes and sextants—the assembly 
round this festive board are not boon 
companions, but men of science from 
the remotest parts of the kingdom— 
these are not playbills, but the emana- 
tions of a religious press that stem the 
boudoir—yet far be it from us to say, 
that with all this severity of pursuits 
there is not still enough of the old 
lrish virtues among even the most 
serious of our gentry to make any tra- 
veller feel that at their board, or in 
their assemblies, he is still in the land 
of song, of wit, and hospitality. 
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JAMES, EARL OF CHARLEMONT.—PART III. 


Tuose who live at the present day can 
form but a faint idea of the electrical 
influence produced upon the national 
character by the embodying of the 
Irish Volunteers. The cloud of fo- 
reign hostility, by which they were 
called into being, rapidly passed away, 
but not so the mighty combination to 
which it had given rise, and which was 
felt to be important as an authoritative 
organ of the national will, even after 
it ceased to be necessary as a protec- 
tion against foreign aggression. 

Nor was England, at this time, in a 
condition long to resist. the just de- 


mands of armed and indignant: Ire 
land. Her reverses in America had 
humbled her spirit, and crippled her 
power; and the principle at issue be- 
tween her and the parliament of Ire- 
land was so nearly the same as that, 
the attempted assertion of which in 
America had cost her so dear, that its 
defeasance in the one case could nut 
but be looked upon as anticipatory, but 
by a short period, of its renunciation 
in the other. 

The people were now possessed of an 
army, by which the national spirit would 
be fearlessly supported ; and that army 
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organised upon a strictly democratical 
basis,* were furnished with fire-arms, 
and munitions of war, by a govern- 
ment which yet viewed with a secret 
apprehension the possible uses to 
which they might be converted. 

The trade of Ireland, as we have 
said, was to be vindicated. The friends 
of the country in both houses of par- 
liament felt themselves powerfully re- 
inforced by the combination which had 
taken place out of doors, and, for the 
first time, our senators were acted upon 
by an external pressure, which made it 
clear that if they did not resolve to 
advance before those who urged them 
on, they must submit to be trampled 
beneath them. They had, in truth, no 
option. There was now no halting 
between two opinions. A_ national 
spirit had been excited which could 
only be allayed by the real redressal 
of what were felt to be great national 
grievances; and those who at that 
time took the lead in the movement, 
were fur too keenly intelligent to be 
baffled by any plausibilities of the mi- 
nister of the day, or satisfied with any 
thing short of the full measure of the 
expected national advantages. 

Indeed, the hesitation with respect 
to a full compliance with the demands 
of the Irish parliament of a participa- 
tion in British trade, proceeded less 
from the British minister than from the 
British people. The manufacturing 
towns in England had so long enjoyed 
a profitable monopoly in the sale of 
their goods, and its trading population 
had been so confirmed in the notion, 
that any extension of commercial pri- 
vileges to this country, must be at their 
expense, that they were unremitting in 
their exertions to defeat, by every pos- 
sible means, any beneficent measure 
by which our perishing manufacturers 
might he relieved, and some prospect 
opened for the future pee of the 
kingdom. And this unworthy jea- 
lousy it was which gave rise to the 
retaliatory measures, which, while 
they added energy to the determina- 
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tion of the stern assertors of the na- 
tion’s rights, struck dismay into the 
hearts of those by whom those rights 
had been so long resisted. 

No sooner was the jealousy of the 
English traders practically felt, than a 
non-importation and non-consumption 
agreement of British produce was en- 
tered into by the whole kingdom. 


* No sooner,” writes Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, “‘ was this measure publicly pro- 
posed, than it was universally adopted ;— 
it flew quicker than the wind through 
the whole nation. The manufacturing 
bodies—the corporate towns—the small 
retailers—the general merchants—at once 
universally adopted this vigorous deter- 
mination,—and the great body of the 
people, by general resolutions, and uni- 
versal acclamations, avowed their firm 
determination to support the measure, 
till they should acquire a restoration of 
their political rights.” 

When we consider the exciting 
causes by which a whole nation was 
thus suddenly uproused, we may well 
wonder that there was so little of ex- 
travagance, where there was so much 
of agitation. Nor can we fail to be 
satisfied that this was not a little owing 
to the degree in which the mild and 
gracious spirit of Lord Charlemont 
commingled itself with their delibera- 
tions. The character which he had 
obtained, by a long course of public 
service, endeared him to the nation as 
the chosen champion of her rights, 
and gave an authority to views and 
principles, which, while they went the 
full length of vindicating the national 
honour, and providing for the national 
interest, gave a pledge, that he, at 
least, would not push them to any ex- 
treme length, incompatible with the 
security of British connection, or the 
general well-being of the British em- 
pire. 

But, little can the most sagacious 
foresee the lengths to which they may 
be carried, when once they launch up- 
on the troubled waters of political dis- 
content. Even the most honest can 


* «< Self-formed, self-governed, the Volunteers accepted no commission from the 


Crown, and acknowledged no connection with the government ;—the private men 
appointed their own officers, and occasionally cashiered them for misconduct or inca- 
pacity ;—they accepted no pay,—the more wealthy soldier cheerfully shared his funds 
with his poorer comrade—and the officers contributed their portions to the general 
stock-purse.”—Rise und Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 46. 
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scarcely account for the steadiness of 
their own principles: and vain will 
even the most powerful endeavour to 
curb the extravagance of the heady 
and intemperate, by which the advan- 
tages, which seemed almost securely 
within reach of a wise moderation, 
may be endangered. 

It must, indeed, be held in mind, 
that British subjects can never be 
wholly unprepared for the exercise of 
political functions, such as people 
brought up under more despotic go- 
vernments must be altogether incapa- 
ble of discharging with any public ad- 
vantage. The very atmosphere which 
they breathe renders them naturally 
politicians, even as the element by 
which we are surrounded, renders our 
maritime population naturally sailors. 
And hence, the steadiness as well as 
the vigour with which the Volunteers, 
under their noble leader, advanced in 
the pursuit of national independence. 
It must, also, be taken into account, 
that the period of their organization 
preceded the French Revolution, and 
that, during the season of their high- 
est excitement, the wild anti-monar- 
chical and republican notions, which 
afterwards came to have such a pesti- 
lent influence, had not infected the 
public mind. Real grievances were 
felt, and constitutional redress was 
sought ; and it was not until the na- 
tion was arrayed as one man against 
the usurpation of the British par- 
liament, and intoxicated with the 
enjoyment of unaccustomed power, 
and flushed with the pride of victory, 
that any thing beyond the most anal 
redress entered into the contemplation 
of the popular leaders. 

Nor may we pass over the mode in 
which discipline was acquired by this 
distinguished body, without omitting a 
feature in their history of no small im- 
portance. This was accomplished 
chiefly by the instrumentality of the 
disbanded soldiers, who had served 
in the American war. 


« The intercourse and conversation of 
those persons,” Sir Jonah Barrington 
justly observes, ‘ had a powerful effect, 
by transfusing into their pupils that mili- 
tary mind which a veteran soldier can 
never relinquish, In their convivial 
hours, the serjeant, surrounded by his 
company, expatiating on the events of 
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actual service, and introducing episodes of 
individual bravery, perhaps of his own 
undauntedness and sagacity, gradually 
banished every other topic from their 
conversation at those meetings. The 
successful perseverance of America had 
impressed even the soldier himself who 
had fought against her, with an involun- 
tary respect for the principles of his 
enemies ; a constant intercourse with his 
Irish associates excited in him congenial 
feelings—and he began to listen with 
pleasure to their interesting question, 
‘why should not his own brave country- 
men possess as much of constitutional 
liberty as those foreign colonists who had 
conquered him ?’” 


There were now in Ireland two in- 
dependent armies ; the one the regular 
army, commissioned and officered by 
the crown—the other the volunteer or 
irregular army, commissioned and 
officered by the people. Each was in- 
spired and influenced by sentiments 
favorable to the authorities under which 
they respectively served, and it re- 
quired no small address on the part of 
their respective leaders to prevent 
abrupt collisions, and to preserve a 
good understanding between them.— 
How difficult this was at times, may be 
understood from the following little 
incident, which we give in the words of 
Sir Jonah Barrington with the more 
confidence, as it corresponds exactly 
with the relation of it, which we our- 
selves had from an eye-witness :— 


‘* Lieutenant Doyne, of the 2d regi- 
ment of Horse, marching to relieve the 
guard in Dublin Castle, at the head of 
the cavalry, came, accidentally, on Essex- 
bridge, directly at right angles with a line 
of the volunteer infantry, commanded by 
Lord Altamont. An instant embarrass- 
ment took place. One party must halt 
or the other could not pass ; neither would 
recede—etiquette seemed likely to get 
the better of prudence—the cavalry ad- 
vanced, the volunteers continued their 
progress till they were nearly in contact ; 
never did a more critical moment ex- 
ist in Ireland. Had one drop of 
blood been shed through the impe- 
tuosity of either officers, even in that 
silly question of precedence, the Irish 
Volunteers would have beat to arms from 
north to south in every part of the king- 
dom, and British connexion would cer- 
tainly have been shaken to its very 
foundation. As the. cavalry advanced, 
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Lord Altamont commanded his corps to 
continue their march, and incline their 
bayonets, so as to be ready to defend their 
line. The cavalry officer, wisely reflect- 
ing that by the pause even of a single 
moment every possibility of disagreement 
would be obviated, halted his men for an 
instant; the Volunteers passed on, and 
the affair ended without further diffi- 
culty.” 


Thus, for that time, was the explo- 
sion of a thunder-cloud, surcharged 
with national ruin, happily prevented ; 
but every succeeding day presented 
some new occasion upon which some 
similar danger might arise ; and had 
not the leaders been men of integrity 
and honour, who, without exciting na- 
tional suspicion, could moderate the 
natural ardour, and manage and miti- 
gate, while yet they stimulated, the 
fiery temperament of a mercurial 
people, the consequences would have 
been disastrous in the extreme, and in- 
stead of contemplating the tranquil 
and majestic march of an armed peo- 
ple forthe vindication of their liberties, 
the historian would be called upon to 
trace, with sorrow, the bloody and 
doubtful fluctuations of a civil war. 

Nor wasthere one, amongst the distin- 
guished patriots of this period, to whom 
his country was more indebted for this 
happy result, than to Lord Charle- 
mont. He had so conducted himself 
throughout the whole of his public 
life, that his loyalty was never distrusted 
by the court, nor his integrity doubted 
by the people. He had frequently 
given to the one indubitable proofs of 
his fidelity, and was constantly afford- 
ing to the other fervent tokens of his 
love ; and now that a crisis had arrived, 
when the supreme power of the 
British parliament was about to come 
into conflict with the independence of 
Ireland, no such fitting mediator could 
be found for bringing the people, with- 
out any compromise of their rights, 
into allegiance to their sovereign, and 
the sovereign, without any surrender of 
his dignity, into cordial amity with his 

eople. 

The following little incident (in re- 
lating which, in this place, we some- 
what anticipate the progress of our 
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history,) will serve to evince the sort of 
estimation in which Lord Charlemont’s 
eee character was “held, and the 
nold which he had on the affections of 
the armed patriots of Ireland. A 
rumour having prevailed in 1781, that 
an invasion was meditated in the south 
of Ireland, he waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant, and stated “that he would 
instantly set out for the north, where 
he had no doubt such a spirit would 
be displayed as would baffle every 
effort of foreign hostility."* With the 
approbation of the Viceroy,” he did as 
was proposed ; and having assembled 
his troops, he desired to know from 
them “ what they would authorise him 
to say to the Lord Lieutenant.”— 
Aftera short deliberation, their colonel 
was commissioned to speak for them, 
and his answer was in the, following 
words :— 


« My Lord, till this instant you have 
never done anything displeasing to your 
regiment. Your present application to 
us is not only needless, but in some de- 
gree offensive to our feelings. We have 
unanimously chosen you our colonel ; and 
in that quality, relying upon our spirit, 
and certain of our obedience, instead of 
applying to us, you should, in the first 
instance, have assured the Lord Lieute- 
nant that your regiment would imme- 
diately join the King’s troops at Cork. 
You should then have sent down your 
orders, and we would have instantly 
obeyed, marched, and met you in the 
field.” “ Lord Charlemont toid them,” 
adds his affectionate biographer, “ that 
their kind reproof was one of the highest 
compliments he could have received trom 
them, but that he thought it his duty to 
speak to them previous to any other step 
being taken ; and he hoped that they 
would draw up some resolution, which 
he might lay before the Lord Lieutenant. 
‘ No resolution—no resolution,’ they una- 
nimously exclaimed! +‘ Only have the 
goodness, my Lord, to acquaint his Ex- 
cellency that our regiment shall be as 
soon in Cork asany troop in his Majesty’s 
service ; and we beg that you will never 
again use us so ill as to make such an ap- 
plication to us, but answer at once for us 
in your own name, and command us al- 
ways.’ » 


We mention this little incident not 


* Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. I., page 443. 
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merely for the pee of showing the 
estimation in which Lord Charlemont 
was held, but the spirit of the body at 
the head of which he was placed ;—and 
we ask, what, in the then excited state 
of the country, might not have been 
done by such an army, if it had not 
been officered by such commanders.— 
Nothing short of the influence which 
Lord Charlemont possessed, could 
have confined it within constitutional 
limits, or converted into a useful servant 
of the public, what was but too well 
calculated to be a terrible master. 

The session of 1779 was most im- 
portant. The unanimity which per- 
vaded all classes of people respecting 
the measures indispensible for a preli- 
minary redress of Irish grievances, 
found its way into the parliament, and 
the minister could no longer continue 
blind to the necessity of making some 
decisive move to gratify the national 
expectations. Even amongst his own 
steadiest supporters, there were many 
who would not have gone the length 
of committing themselves in a contest 
with the people. But a wise liberality 
was wanting in the conduct of those 
who were at the head of affairs, and 
the measures of relief which the aspect 
of the times imperatively required, and 
which should have had the grace of being 
frankly and affectionately acceded, were 
to be doled out grudgingly, and of ne- 
cessity. The Lord Lieutenant was 
directed to open the session with a 
speech “remotely alluding to his Ma- 
jesty’s sentiments of liberality, but 
without specifying any measure of 
concession, and so cautiously worded, 
as neither to alarm the public, nor 
commit the government”* But this 
would never do. The time had gone 
by when such equivocal cant could be 
endured. The minister could no longer 
treat an excited and impatient people, 
as the knavish traveller proposed to 
treat the exhausted horse, when he 
told him, that, if he brought him to the 
end of his journey, he would give him 
a promissory note for a feed of hay. 
Not words but deeds were now to be 
relied on ; and it was clear, that, un- 
less something demonstrative of sym- 
pathy with the people, and a determi- 


* Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation. 
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nation to redress national grievances 
was clearly evinced, a contest was at 
hand, by which the public tranquil- 
lity would be compromised, and of 
which it would be difficult to foresee the 
termination. ‘The minister, therefore, 
who was not prepared to look through 
along vista of blood, must resolve, be- 
fore long, to make his peace, upon 
honourable terms, with the armed pa- 
triots of Ireland. But the commence- 
ment of that celebrated session, we 
must give in the words of one who was 
an eye-witness of what he describes.— 
Thus writes Sir Jonah Barrington :+ 


« At length the parliament assembled ; 
the anxious and inquisitive eye of the se- 
cretary, and of the — partizans of 
government, passed rapidly throughout 
the house—ularmed by the appearance of 
some unusual resistance, they endeavoured 
from the looks, the suggestions, the man- 
ner of the members, to prejudge the re- 
sult of the first night’s debate, which had 
generally decided the complexion of the 
ensuing session—but no sagacity could 
anticipate the turn which Irish affairs 
were to receive on that night—no human 
foresight could have predicted that blow 
which the system of the British cabinet 
was about to receive by one single sen- 
tence, or have foreseen that that single 
sentence would be the composition of the 
first law officer of the crown. 

“The Lord Lieutenant’s speech was 
delivered by him in the House of Lords, in 
the accustomed tone of confidence, ambi- 
guity, and frivolous recommendations ; 
and in the Commons, the usual echo and 
adulatory address was moved by Sir Ro- 
bert Dean—a person completely devoted 
to the views of government. A pause 
succeeded, and an unusual communication 
was perceivable between several members 
on the government and the opposition 
sides of the house. A decided resistance 
to the usual qualified address now became 
certain ;—the secretary, moving irreso- 
lutely from place to place, was seen en- 
deavouring to collect the individual opi- 
nions of the members—and the law offi- 
cers of the crown evinced a diffidence, 
never before observable in their depart- 
ment: throughout the whole house a 
new sense of expectation and anxiety was 
evident. . 

“ At length, Mr. Henry Grattan rose, 


p- 53. 
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with a somewhat more than usual solem- 
nity ;—he seemed labouring with his own 
thoughts, and preparing his mind for a 
more than ordinary exertion. 

After an oration, replete 
with the most luminous reasoning—the 
severest censure—pathetic and irresistible 
eloquence, Mr. Grattan moved an amend- 
ment to the address, viz.—‘ that we be- 
seech your majesty to believe, that it is 
with the utmost reluctance we are con- 
strained to approach you on this occasion ; 
but the constant drain to supply absen- 
tees, and the unfortunate prohibition of 
our trade, have caused such calamity, that 
the natural support of our country has 
decayed, and our manufacturers are dying 
for want ;—famine stalks hand in hand 
with hopeless wretchedness ,—and the 
only means left to support the expiring 
trade of this miserable part of your Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, is to opena free export 
trade, and let your Irish subjects enjoy 
their natural birth-right.” 


The die was now cast. The patriot 
leader had passed the Rubicon. There 
was mutiny in the camp of the minis- 
ter, and it was plain that he could not 
calculate upon the support of by far 
the ablest of his retainers. At Jength, 
and with much hesitation, Sir Henry 
Cavendish arose, (a paltry pettifogger 
in debate, who had early become the 
auctioneer of his own public virtue,) 
and moved, as a substitute for Mr. 
Grattan’s amendment, “to supplicate 
for a redress of grievances.” He was 
feebly supported by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Scott, whose parliamentary 
assurance for the first time seemed to 
fail him, and who evinced, by his irre- 
solute and wheedling tone, a conscious- 
ness of ultimate failure. But when 
Flood, Mr. Ogle, the Provost, Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham, declared their concur- 
rence in the amendment, there no 
longer remained a hope of carrying the 
miserable expedient by which it was 
sought to be defeated. And no tongue 
can paint the consternation of minis- 
ters, when Hussey Burgh arose, and 
publicly declared, that. strong state- 
ment, rather than pathetic supplication, 
was adapted to the crisis, and that he 
never would support any government 
in fraudulently concealing from the 
king the rights of his people. As Mr. 
Grattan’s amendinent was conceived, 
by some of the best friends of Ireland, 
to be objectionable for alluding so 
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pointedly to the absentees, a class of 
persons whom it was, just at that pe- 
riod, desirable rather to ropitiate than 
to provoke. Mr. Burgh proposed to 
substitute for it the following brief but 
significant sentence— 


« That it is not by temporary expedi- 
ents that this nation is now to be saved 
from impending ruin.” 

“ The effect of this speech,” observes 
Sir Jonah Barrington, “ was altogether 
indescribable, nor is it easy to be con- 
ceived by those who were not witnesses 
of that remarkable transaction. The 
house, quick in its conception, and rapidly 
susceptible of every impression, felt the 
whole force of this unexpected and im- 
portant secession. The character, the 
talents, the eloquence of this great man 
bore down every symptom of resistance ; 
many of the usual supporters of the go- 
vernment, and some of the viceroy’s im- 
mediate connections instantly followed 
his example, and in a moment the victory 
was decisive—not a single negative could 
the minister procure—and Mr. Burgh’s 
amendment passed unanimously, amidst 
a tumult of joy and exultation. 

“This triumph of Irish patriotism 
made an instantaneous and powerful im- 
pression on the minds of the people ;—it 
was their first victory, and the minister’s 
first discomfiture. The volunteers attri- 
buted this unexpected success to the im- 
pressions which their spirit had diffused 
throughout the country, and they deter- 
mined to adopt this measure, as if it had 
been their own offspring,—and thereby 
identify the virtue of parliament with the 
energy of the people. On the circum. 
stance being announced, the drums beat 
to arms—the volunteer associations col- 
lected in every part of the metropolis— 
and they resolved to line the streets, and 
accompany to the gates of the castle, that 
part of the legislative body which moved 
in solemn procession, to present their 
wholesome warning into the hands of the 
viceroy.” 


Such was the memorable resolution, 
which acted as a talisman upon the 
publicspirit of one country,and alarmed 
the blinded egotism of another. The 
national feeling had been brought into 
a focus ; and nothing but perseverance 
on the part of the parliamentary advo- 
cates was wanted to ensure the speedy 
and complete success of the cause of 
the people. The only question now 
was, in what manner or to what extent, 
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the boon should be conceded, which 
every one saw could not be much 
longer delayed. | Meanwhile, the 
country resounded with the praises of 
the distinguished men, by whose elo- 
quence, and whose virtue, this great 
triumph had been achieved ; and with 
an armed nation at their back, such 
men were not likely to desert the post 
of honour in the hour of danger. 

As the success of this night was 
chiefly owing to the spirited conduct 
and splendid eloquence of Hussey 
Burgh, who had then the office of 
Prime Serjeant, and who nobly flung 
his place to the winds, when the cause 
of his country, as he deemed, required 
such a sacrifice, it cannot be improper, 
in a few words, to introduce him to 
the notice of the reader. He was a 
singularly gifted man, and may not be 
omitted, even in the most passing 
sketch of Irish affairs at this period.— 
With moral qualities of the highest or- 
der, he possessed taste and genius of no 
ordinary kind, combined with a very 
considerable power of vigorous and 
manly reason. As a statesman, his in- 
tegrity was more conspicuous than his 
ability, and the nationality of his sen- 
timents, than the wisdom of his deter- 
minations. His understanding rather 
reflected the lights of other minds, than 
shone with any underived and ori- 
ginal brightness. His acquisitions 
were elegant, though superficial, and 
his learning various, though not pro- 
found, furnishing rather a storehouse 
for his fancy, than a workshop for his 
reason, and serving rather to give cur- 
rency to ephemeral sentiment, than 
to stamp authority upon enlightened 
views. As an orator, he was more 
ornate than forcible, and, to use a 
phraseology not unlike his own, he 
may be said to have traversed the 
the milky way in the firmament of 
Irish elocution. What was wanting 
in intellectual power, was thus sup- 
plied by native worth, and the mild 
radiance of his virtues threw a lustre 
around his path, which gave a kind of 
perpetual ec/at to his political existence. 
His imagery was always classical, often 
striking, and sometimes produced a 
most startling effect ; while, at others, 
it rather overlayed his subject, or acted 
as the ignis fatuus, by which he was 
himself bewildered by his own halluci- 
nations. Applause he loved, and was 
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pained when it was not liberally ac- 
corded. But no power of corrup- 
tion could shake his integrity, or abate, 
even for a moment, that intensity of 
romantic attachment with which he 
prosecuted the independence of Ire- 
land. Going as he did, with the tide 
of public feeling, he appeared to exert 
over it an almost magical power ; 
but, had his efforts been in the other 
direction, he would soon have been 
made sensible of his error, and: found 
how very great the. difference is, 
between the influence which may ag- 
gravate, and the power which can dis- 
pel popular delusion. It may be truly 
said of him, that his strength and his 
weakness, his deficiencies and his per- 
fections, equally fitted him for; the dis- 
tinguished part which he now acted on 
the theatre of public affairs, and that, 
had his abilities been greater, or his 
integrity less, Grattan might have 
wanted an indispensible auxiliary, or go- 
vernment have found a useful sup- 
porter. As it was, his feelings were 
interested in the cause of his country, 
while his mind was not sufficiently far- 
sighted to catch a glimpse of the perils 
which awaited her in her bold and 
headlong career of independence.— 
And the peculiar temperament of his 
genius enabled him to throw a kind of 
aurora-borealis radiance around the 
views which he advocated, which caused 
them to be seen in a softened splen- 
dour, by which their vagueness and 
their rashness was concealed, while, 
whatever they possessed of beauty or 
of plausibility was made to appear to 
most advantage. 

«« He resembled,” said Grattan, talking 
of him, in after-times, at his own dinner 
table, to Theobald Wolf Tone, “a gene- 
ral who stops upon his march to pluck 
daisies, which he weaves into a‘ garland, 
flings around his shoulders, and enters the 
field of battle, half hero, half opera 
dancer.” 

This is not an ill-natured, nor very 
extravagant caricature of the peculi- 
arities of Hussey Burgh, whose talents, 
character, and position, rendered him 
an invaluable accession to the popular 
party, and whose departure from the 
ranks of the minister may be said to 
have struck the government*with dis- 
may, and to have determined, in a 
great measure, the future measures of 
administration. 
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Mr. Daly was another able man, 
whose efforts also, entitled him, at this 
period, toa large share of national gra- 
titude and admiration. For sound, 
practical wisdom, and insight into hu- 
man nature, he stood, probably, at the 
head of that patriotic band, who had 
espoused the cause of their country, 
with a chivalrous determination to con- 
quer or to die in their efforts for her 
liberation. British monopoly had no 
more resolute antagonist, nor Irish 
freedom a faster friend. His mind was 
enriched by learning, and disciplined 
by vigorous and manly thought, and he 
was distinguished above all his cotem- 
poraries, by a perspicuous sagacity, 
which, in the discussion of difficult or 
complicated questions, put him, as 
it were, into possession of a clue to the 
labyrinth, in the mazes of which most 
others were lost or bewildered. Asan 
orator, he proved, on more than one 
occasion, that he could attain the very 
highest honours. Whenever he sum- 
moned his powers for a great effort, his 
arrangement was consummate, histreat- 
ment of his subject masterly, and the 
ease, grace, dignity, and simplicity of 
the language and the imagery which 
he employed, such as to extort the 
loudest admiration. But his efforts in 
that line were not frequent, and he 
contented himself, except on rare oc- 
casions, with brief and pertinent re- 
marks, tending to disentangle the sub- 
ject under discussion from the per- 
jlexity incident to multitudinous de- 

ate, or set it in some point of view in 
which its real bearing might be most 
apparent. He was one of the very 
few, at this period, whose wisdom led 
him early to apprehend the fatal con- 
sequences but too sure to result from 
the extremes to which the patriotic 
party seemed likely to be led, and who 
would fain have imposed a curb upon 
their restless spirit, before it passed the 
limits of control, and spurned the re- 
storing efforts of those by whom it had 
been excited. 

But the trade of the country was 
now to be vindicated, and in con- 
junction with Grattan and a few 
others, all his powers were concentred 
upon that object. He it was who 
framed the resolution which Grattan 
moved, and for which Hussey Burgh’s 
amendment was afterwards substituted, 
It had been concocted at the village of 
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Bray, whither Grattan and Daly had 
retired, that they might communicate, 
previous to the commencement of the 
session, unreservedly and uninterrupt- 
edly, respecting the affairs of Ireland. 
Similar communications had taken 
place between Flood and Hussey 
Burgh, who were determined not to 
lend even a passive countenance to the 
continuance of a system of misgovern- 
ment by which the energies of their 
country hud solong been paralyzed. The 
respective parties were unacquainted 
with each other’s intentions, when the 
discussion upon the amendment com- 
menced; and Grattan and Daly were 
but too happy to accede to that pro- 
posed by Hussey Burgh, when, by so 
doing, all that they wanted was gained, 
together with a vast accession of sup- 
port, including a moral weight of 
opinion, that could not otherwise have 
been looked for. 

The decision of this night virtually 
settled the question of free trade, and 
constituted an auspicious commence- 
ment of Lord Cuarlisle’s administration. 
The patriotic party were now rein- 
forced by such a phalanx of talent, that 
in point of brilliancy and effect, they 
eclipsed all competition, and the men of 
property began to be so rapidly im- 
pregnated with popular principles, that 
Grattan said the people were now be- 
ginning to get landed security for their 
liberties. Nor was the noiseless agency 
of Lord Charlemont but little influen- 
tial in bringing to pass that consumma- 
tion by him and others so passionately 
desired. He was untiring in his efforts 
to make proselytes, amongst men of 
his own order, to the new opinions ; and 
his open countenance of the people 
in their previous “non-importation” 
agreement, for the purpose of encou- 
raging Irish manufactures, and the ar- 
dour with which, on all occasions, he 
seconded their views, and sought to 
promote their interests, and that, with- 
out the remotest prospect of any per- 
sonal benefit, so endeared him to all 
classes of his fellow-countrymen, that 
in the very highest transports of their 
patriotic ardour, his will was re- 
spected as a law, and his approbation 
of their measures as earnestly desired, 
as if he was entitled to their allegi- 
ance. 

We speak now of the first fervors of 
the people, when, with arms in their 
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hands, they demanded a free trade, 
which seemed at that time the ultima- 
tum of their political expectations.— 
The reverence and the love with which 
they then regarded Lord: Charlemont 
should be witnessed, in order to be un- 
derstood. It was with reference to 
that period of his life that Grattan so 
beautifully said— 

“ He cast upon the crowd that fol- 
lowed him, the gracious shade of his own 
accomplishments, so that the very rabble 


grew civilized as it approached his per- 
son.” 


But the days were at hand, when a 
different spirit was to possess his coun- 
trymen, and when the advice of the 
most revered of their benefactors was 
to be disregarded. But we must not 
anticipate. “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

The minister now saw that he could 
no longer neglect the interests, or trifle 
with the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land. The reverses in America 
humbled his pride, and the opposition 
of an armed nation, indignant at rights 
so long withheld, scared him into a 
sense of justice. Concessions, in point 
of trade and commerce, to the full 
amount of our demands, were now, not 
without reluctance, resolved on ; and, 
as if every measure of liberality was to 
be accompanied by something that 
should provoke and aggravate the very 
feeling which it was intended to pro- 
pitiate, Lord North sought, as the 
price of his enlargement of our trade 
to perpetuate the mutiny bill, which, 
together with the hereditary revenue 
of the crown, which would have ren- 
dered the King independent of his 
Irish parliament, would amount to a 
virtual suspension of the constitution. 

Never was there a period, in the his- 
tory of our country, when such an ex- 
periment could be less safely made ; 
and had Lord North's intention been 
to inflame, instead of to extinguish the 
natioval enthusiasm, he could not have 
been more successful. All that had 
been granted, seemed mean and incon- 
siderable, in comparison with what 
would be lost, by this insidious attempt 
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upon the virgin purity of their consti- 
tution ; and, accordingly, a rally of 
public spirit was produced, which made 
the struggle for free trade, which had 
just been attended with such complete 
success, to be forgotten, in the mightier 
struggle which now succeeded for na- 
tional independence. 

It is not to be omitted, even in 
the briefest notice of these stirring 
times, that the spirit of the volunteer 
association elicited an expression of 
national sentiment from the prostrate 
body of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, and operated upon them with 
such a magical effect, that they forgot 
their own peculiar grievances in their 
aspirations after Irish freedom. They 
were thus, for the first time, brought 
under the friendly notice of many of 
their Protestant countrymen, who had, 
before, regarded with jealousy any re- 
laxation of the penal restrictions ; and, 
already, a public sentiment began to 
be expressed in favour of a mitigation 
of that severe and vindictive system of 
laws, which had the immediate effect 
of generating the seeds of divisions 
amongst the volunteer body itself, and 
was, ultimately, the means of disasso- 
ciating those whom a feeling of national 
honour had united. 

The following eloquent passage which 
we extract from one of the pamphlets 
of the day,* will describe the position 
of Ireland after she had attained free- 
dom of trade, and before she had as 
yet acquired legislative independence. 


«As soon as trade was opened, the 
Trish nation conceiving that her associa- 
tions and charter would be a reproach, 
if, notwithstanding both, she consented 
to be governed by laws which she did 
not make; cenceiving also that nothing 
in justice or policy, in the real or the ap- 
parent interest of Great Britain, stood 
in the way of liberty, denied in her dif- 
ferent counties and cities the supremacy 
of the British parliament; and having 
herself asserted liberty, instracted her re- 
presentatives to give to that assertion the 
solemnity of a law, or the countenance 
of a resolution. You saw the policy of 
declaring your sentiments, that England 
might see the danger of invading, your 


* Observations on the Mutiny Bill, addressed to the People of Ireland, with some 
Strictures on Lord Buckinghamshire’s Administration in Ireland, second edition.” 
Dublin: printed by W. Wilson, 6, Dame street, 178}. 
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own parliaments the safety of your as- 
serting, and all the prudence of allowing 
rights of which an armed and chartered 
nation proclaimed herself tenacious. You 
proceeded in this great business like a se- 
rious animated nation, who entertained a 
deep sense of her privileges, and a calm 
determination to mairtain them. It was 
not the measure of a faction, it was not 
the act of a party; but of a people, rising 
up like one man to claim their freedom, 
a whole people leng depressed, and cru- 
elly divided, flocking; together with the 
most perfect order, and each individual, 
man by man, from his own lips, preferring 
his right to be free. That people! the 
Trish nation, whose grossness, tameness, 
and disorder, had been a subject of ri- 
baldry to themselves, to those very men 
of our own country, to whose inconstant, 
mean, frivolous, and venal political habits ; 
you now gave the soundest lessons of con- 
stitution, and the brightest example of 
order: neither was this great act confined 


to one persuasion—but Protestant and 
Papist, their ancient animosity in such a 
cause subsiding, signed the same declara- 
tion of right; and those whom neither 
severity, nor lenity, nor the penal code, 
nor its relaxation, had been able to unite, 


in freedom found a rapid reconciliation ; 
acertain flame rectified the humours of 
superstition. The time had arrived when 
the spirit of truth and liberty should de- 
scend upon the man of the Romish persua- 
sion, and touch his Catholic lips with public 
fire. He was tried and was found faithful, 
he was weighed in the balance and proved 
sufficient. We have learned at last a 
simple but great truth, that one man is 
like another, and that al] men wish to be 
free. 

« T have been told the Roman Catholics 
had no right to sign instructions. I do 
not enquire into the right, I am satis- 
fied with the fact; for the Catholic, taking 
a constitutional test, qualifies, and is, in 
conscience and equity, constituted a bro- 
ther and a fellow-citizen. In short, such 
were your measures and declarations, that 
I defy the most learned of your traducers, 
from all the store of their reading, to 
produce any thing comparable to the con- 
duct of the Irish nation. And I will 
further say, that if it had not been you 
who had spoken, but the laws you were 
employed to restore; if the law had put 
forth a voice and promulgated herself, she 
had not been reflected in accents of more 
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truth, temper, and purity. You shook 
off the tyranny of the English; you de- 
terred the invasion of the French; you 
restored the liberties of the Irish; you 
gave operation to law; you gave civiliza- 
tion to manners; you raised a drooping 
province; you humbled a saucy ministry ; 
compassed a mighty revolution; you be- 
came a theme of public worship, and the 
subject of just aud necessary thanksgiv- 
ing; they who abhorred, revered you; na- 
tions you never heard of, spoke of you; 
nothing was wanting but the uniform 
concurrence of your parliament, to have 
placed the Irish nation on the broad foun- 
dation of liberty, and the summit of 
fame.” 


It is to be observed, that the leading 
men in parliament did not, at that pe- 
riod, disdain to make the public press 
the medium through which their senti- 
ments were conveyed to the people ; 
and anonymous pamphlets have, ac- 
cordingly, survived, in which the stern 
logic and the vigorous condensa- 
tion of Flood, and the splendid decla- 
mation and the epigrammatic point of 
Grattan, may be clearly discerned by 
the intelligent reader. 

Such was the indignation with which 
the perpetual mutiny bill was regarded, 
that some public spirited individuals 
determined to make a stand upon that 
point, and to bring “the legality of 
British statutes, operating upon Ire- 
land, into issue, through the medium 
of their own conduct, in refusing to 
obey them.”* This, however, would 
have been a hazardous experiment, as 
the judges were then entirely depen- 
dent upon the crown; and the patriots 
acted far more wisely in * biding their 
time,” and waiting until the progress 
of national feeling rendered it dan- 
gerous for the minister to refuse their 
rights, than in attempting a vindication 
of their legislative functions by the 
doubtful and undignified process of a 
decision in an Irish court of justice. 
Nor were there wanting, at that period, 
sturdy champions of prerogative, who 
could not be at a loss for plausible 
grounds to defend the existing usage, 
had it been made a question of law, 
instead of a question of constitution. 

Lord Buckinghamshire was now 
recalled. He was succeeded by Lord 


* « Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” page 81. 
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Carlisle. As the Volunteers were 
called into existence by the imbecility 
of the first, the merit of the second 
was to consist in their dispersion ; and, 
for this purpose, nothing which address 
or finesse could accomplish, was want- 
ing on the part of the new lord lieu- 
tenant, to flatter their vanity, soothe 
their pride, and, by a kind of ostenta- 
tious and anticipatory proffer of na- 
tional redress, to deprive them of any 
pretext for continuing any longer in 
arms. He met parliament, for the 
first time, on the 9th of October, 1781, 
and his speech was well calculated to 


purchase for him golden opinions, from 
a sanguine and an excited people, But 
it contained nothing specific, which 
might furnish to the more wary pa- 
triots, any solid grounds of national 
exultation. The minister thought that 
much was gained, when he induced 


Mr. John (afterwards Lord) O'Neil, 
one of the first of the Irish common- 


ers, to move the customary complimen- 
tary address ; but he was quickly un- 
deceived, when that gentleman, imme- 
diately after, moved a resolution “of 
thanks to all the Volunteers of Ireland, 
for their exertions and continuance.” 


The effect of this was truly embarrass 


ing. The minister was taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 


« To return thanks,” observes Sir Jonah 
Barrington,* “to an independent army 
for their exertions and continuance, which 
acknowledged no military superiority, 
and called, with arms in their hands, upon 
their Irish kings to restore their civil 
rights and plundered constitution—was a 
step, undoubtedly, not warranted by pre- 
cedent—but prompt decision was neces- 
sary; and the then Mr. John Fitzgibbon, 
in one of the first efforts of that decided 
but inconsiderate impetuosity which dis- 
tinguished him throughout life, harshly 
opposed Mr. O'Neil’s motion; but, by 
endeavouring to support the government, 
he deeply embarrassed it; and Mr. Scott, 
the attorney-general, on that occasion, 
showed, in its strongest colours, the ad- 
vantages of well-regulated policy. He 
instantly acceded to what he could not 
oppose, and gave an appearance of full 
approbation on the part of government, 
to an address of thanks to these men, 
which nothing but that political duplicity 


which he so amply possessed, could have 
induced him to consent to.” 


Truly has it been said, by the same 
writer, a cotemporary observer of the 
transaction which he records, that this 
resolution of thanks, communicated, as 
it was, by the order of the House of 
Commons, through the sheriffs of coun- 
ties, to the corps of Volunteers in their 
respective bailiwicks, “ made a conside- 
rable progress in the emancipation of 
the Irish people ;” it virtually gave to 
an irresponsible confederation of armed 
men an attitude and an authority which 
placed them above the control of the 


British parliament. Thenceforth no- 


thing remained to be done but to ad- 
just the terms of Irish freedom. 
Indeed it is not wonderful that no- 
thing should now seem impossible to 
such a body of men as the volunteers, 
caressed as they were by a reluctant 


government, and backed by an united 
and admiring people. Nor was there 
in their conduct any thing which could 
operate as a drawback upon the con- 
fidence now universally reposed in 
their spirit, their integrity, their patri- 
otism, and their moderation. The 
inspiring names at the head of every 
movement by which the liberties of 
their country was to be vindicated, 
were Grattan and Charlemont; the 
one that illustrious commoner who had 
already given commerce to his coun- 
ty ; the other the venerated nobleman 
who never considered the wealth, or 
the station, or the dignity which he 
possessed, but as trusts for the benefit 
of the people. Most of Lord Charle- 
mont’s time was now taken up in at- 
tending to the discipline and the or- 
ganization of the brave men who had 
chosen him as their leader. To a re- 
tiring disposition such as his, the 
labour and bustle attendant upon his 
military avocations, must have been 
not a little disagreeable and irksome ; 
for he possessed no military genius, 
and “the pomp and circumstance” of 
mimic war, in which he now so fre- 
quently found it his duty to bear a 
part, were only not insupportably dis- 
tasteful to him, because they power- 
fully seconded his political views for 
the peaceful regeneration of Ireland. 


* « Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” page 87. 
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“From the camp to the peaceful 
shades of Marino, and his -excellent 
library,” observes his biographer, Mr. 
Hardy, “ was Lord Charlemont’s usual 
transition in those days. Literature was 
his constant resource, aided by an agree- 
able and varied society. Except by a 
few, it cannot be said that letters were 
much cultivated at that time in Ireland ; 
yet, though the pursuits of a camp are 
necessarily incompatible, for the moment, 
with literary study, the volunteer insti- 
tation, so far from being formidable to 
such ‘studies, eventually contributed to 
their extension. Almost every man of 
a liberal education throughout Ireland 
was now, occasionally at least, in the 
field; and many gentlemen of literary 
acquirements devoted no inconsiderable 
portion of their time to the camp, and 
such military knowledge as, in their situa- 
tion, they could obtain. The different 
ranks of society became more mingled. 
Those who were uninformed, frequently, 
often daily, met those who were not so, 
Liberal intercourse took place, and many 
were ashamed of continuing ignorant. 
Reading became, though slowly, a 
fashion, and what was originally fashion 
became changed into a favoured and pleas- 
ing habit. It is, indeed, te be wished 
that that habit was still more extended. 
But unyuestionably more books were 
bought, and continued to be so, alter the 
volunteer institution was formed, than 
ever before in Ireland. To Lord Charle- 
mont’s society and library every man of 
letters, when properly recommended, 
was entirely and unaffectedly welcome.” 

But politics again became all ab- 
sorbing. The celebrated convention 
of Dungannon was now at hand, which 
was soon to be followed by the event- 
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ful session of 1782, in which. Ireland 
underwent a sort of magical transfor- 
mation, and passed, as it were, per 
saltum, from an extreme of servitude 
incompatible with Irish prosperity, to 
an extreme of independence incom- 
patible with British connection. The 
patriots deluded themselves into the 
belief that these two things were 
perfectly reconcileable; but events 
speedily demonstrated the baseless 
and visionary nature of their expecta- 
tions, 

The favourite notion now was that 
Ireland was an independent kingdom ; 

“ That the king was bound to govern 
Ireland, not through his crown of Eng- 
land, but his crown of Ireland, conferred 
upon him by the Irish nation, and worn 
by him in conjunction with that of Great 
Britain, as the chief magistrate of both ; 
but to govern each country severally by 
their respective laws, and their distinct 
legislatures, and not the one through the 
other ; and though the Irish crown was, 
by the constitution of that country, placed 
for ever on the head of the same legiti- 
mate monarch who should wear that of 
England, yet the Irish people were not 
legally bound to obey any laws but those 
enacted by their own legislature.”* 

This was, in point of fact, nothing 
more than a revival of the doctrine of 
Molyneux, which had before subjected 
its propounder to persecution, but 
which was now maintained with a force 
of logic which sixty thousand men in 
arms knew so well how to employ, 
and which recent events at the other 
side of the Atlantic, significantly ad- 
monished the minister could not safely 
be resisted:+ 


* Riseand Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 40. 

+ As the national sentiment is generally very correctly conveyed in popular songs, 
we subjoin the following verses of a song that was universally popular at this period. 
Our citation may not be quite accurate, as we quote from memory, having heard it 
frequently, in our younger days, sung by an old relative who was himself a Volunteer, 
with all the enthusiasm which it was so calculated to inspire. 


« By your leave, gossip John, 
By my faith ’tis too long, 
Since you’ve played us a lilt 
The same key on, same key on. 


« Dont turn a deaf ear, 
For our tune, now, you hear 
We have got our own music, 
To play on, to play on. 
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The little attention paid to the de- 
mands of the popular members in the 
House of Commons, was the ostensible 
cause of the assembling together, in 
the town of Dungannon, of the dele- 
gates from the armed associations of 
Ulster. Their meeting Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington thus describes : 


« This celebrated meeting was conducted 
with a decorum, firmness, and discretion, 
unknown to the popular meetings of 
other times and other countries. Steady, 
silent, and determined, two hundred de- 
legated volunteers, clothed in the uni- 
form, and armed with the arms of their 
respective regiments, marched two and 
two to the church of Dungannon—a 
place selected for the sanctity ef its 
nature, to give the greater solemnity to 
this memorable proceeding. 

«“ The entrance of the delegates into 
that sacred place, was succeeded by an 
awful silence, which pervaded the whole 
assembly, The glittering arms of two 
hundred patriots, for the first time se- 
lected by their countrymen to proclaim 
the wrongs and grievances of the people, 
was, in itself, ascene so uncommon and so 
interesting, that many of these men, who 
were ready in a moment to shed the last 
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drop of their blood in the cause of their 
country, as soldiers, were softened into 
tears, while contemplatively they sur- 
veyed that assembly in which they were 
about to pledge themselves to measures 
irrevocably committing Ireland with her 
sister nation—the result of which must 
determine the future fate of themselves, 
their children, and their country.” 


Of the individuals who figured in 
that convention we cannot afford space 
to speak separately ; but we see no 
reason tu deny to them the praise of 
houesty and integrity, as well as of 
spirit and independence, although 
there can be no doubt that, had not a 
ready compliance on the part of 
government anticipated in some mea- 
sure the objects which they had at 
heart, they would have involved their 
country in civil war, and that, as the 
event has proved, for an eighteen 
years’ possession of an untimely, a 
turbulent, and a precarious indepen- 
dence. ‘ 

The repeal of the sixth of George 
the First was one of the first measures 
deemed necessary by the armed as- 
serters of constitutional freedom. 





« Nay, some folks go further, 
We hope tis no murder, 


To say it will make 


The king dance, sir, king dance, sir. 


*« Sixty thousand brave boys, 


Have contrived such 


a noise 


As now charm the ears 
Of gay France, sir, gay France, sir, 


« Were you not very dull 
When you took off our wool, 


To leave us so much 


Of the leather, the leather. 


« Did it ne’er enter your pate, 
That a sheep-skin well beat, 
Would rouse the whole nation 


Together, 


together ? 


« One and all, young and old, 
None complain of the cold, 
Though stript to the skin 
And the bone, sir, the bone, sir.” 


« All join the parade, 


And shout out, a free trade, 
Or else, you may let it 


Alone, sir, alone, sir. 
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The mutiny bill, of course, was not 
forgotten ; and a declaration of right 
was resolved on, in which it was boldly 
stated that the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland were the only body 
competent to make laws entitled to 
the obedience of the people. 

Having thus significantly expressed 
their sentiments respecting the mea- 
sures essential, in their judgment, to 
the national interest, and evinced a 
determination not the less energetic 
because it was calm and deliberate, to 
prosecute them, if necessary, with their 
fortunes and their lives,— 


“This body of armed patriots adjourned, 
committing,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, 
« the further procedure to the coincidence 
and zeal of the other provinces of the 
nation; and, with a discretion almost 
unparalleled, a body of patriots, who 
might in one week, have collected a mili- 
tary force, which all the power of Eng- 
land could not then have coped with, and 
at the head of an irresistible army, in a 
triumphant attitude, might have dictated 
their own terms to a trembling govern- 
ment—by their wise and temperate con- 
duct, avoided the horrors of a civil com- 
motion, proved to the world the genuine 
attachment of Ireland to her sister coun- 
try, and deliberately represented to Great 
Britain the grievances which, by more 
hostile proceedings, they could, by their 
own power, have redressed in a moment.” 


At this convention it was that the 
Earl of Bristol, who was at that time 


Bishop of Derry, first declared himself 


favourable to Irish independence. It 
was a singular phenomenon to see a 
Church of England prelate thus iden- 
tify himself with the popular cause, 
and go even beyond the most flaming 
of the Irish patriots in protesting 
against the usurpations of the land of 
his birth, and contending for the rights 
and liberties of the country of his 
adoption. He was a prelate whose 
mind was not unenriched by learning, 
and whose manners were easy and pre- 
possessing ; but in whom an inordinate 
greediness for popular applause super- 
seded, while the fit was upon him, every 
feeling and principle which would be- 
come him as a churchman, a politician, 
or a Christian. While he thus openly 
confedcrated with those among whom a 
republican spirit began to prevail, by 
which the throne and the altar would 
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have been equally endangered, he 
affected the most lordly prelatical state, 
and seemed equally to enjoy the pomp 
and splendour of his spiritual rank, 
and the noisy acclamation of his popu- 
lar adherents. As a churchman, but 
few could have recognised, in this 
modern Wolsey, the meek professor of 
the gospel of Christ, while many were 
not slow to admit the largeness and the 
liberality of his charities, and, in the 
disposal of his patronage, his disin- 
terestedness, if not his discrimination. 
He might be said to have brought to 
the office of the bishop the virtues of 
the demagogue, rather than have in- 
fused into the conduct of the dema- 
gogue any of the peculiar graces of 
bishop ; although it is not improbable 
that Ireland may have, at this period, 
owed her happy exemption from that 
heady turbulence that would have in- 
volved her in a contest with Great 
Britain, in which the question at issue 
must be decided by the sword, to the 
degree in which his ecclesiastical 
functions impeded the movements of 
this extraordinary man, and made him 
feel that, in his most adventurous en- 
terprises as a patriot, public opinion 
imperatively required that the decorum 
becoming his office and his station 
should not be altogether abandoned. 


It is very difficult to say what might 
or might not have been the result of 
the convention at Dungannon, had 
England been in a situation to give a 
stern refusal to their demands, and to 
enforce submission by those prompt 
and vigorous measures which, on for- 
mer occasions, had been but too suc- 
cessful. But such was not the case. 
After a long struggle with a powerful 
opposition, the disasters in America 
now compelled Lord North's ministry to 
give way, and the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham was called to the helm of affairs, 
at the head of the popular party, and 
assumed office with a full determina- 
tion of going every constitutional length 
in giving satisfaction to the people of 


Ireland. 


The following letter from the Mar- 
quis himself to Lord Charlemont an- 
nounces this pleasing intelligence, and 
shows the high estimation in which 
the latter nobleman was held by those 
who then presided over the destinies 
of the country. 
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« My Dear Lonp CuarLemont—The 
long and pleasing friendship which has 
so mutually and so cordially existed be- 
twee your lordship and me, for many, 
many years, may now, I trust, facilitate 
what I am sure has been the object of 
our public conduct—the mutual advan- 
tage and prosperity of both these” coun- 
tries, National distrusts and jealousies 
will not have the smallest weight on 
either of our minds. 

“The Duke of Portland being ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is, I 
think, my dear lord, a pretty. good pledge 
of the fair intentions of his Majesty’s 
ministers. His Grace’s character and 
disposition of mind, as well as the prin- 
ciples on which he has long acted, are 
well known to your lordship, and I can- 
not but hope, that many advantages will 
arise from a trust and confidence in his 
character, which may produce the happi-. 
est effects, both in the commencement 
and progress of such plans as may be 
suggested. I can assure your lordship, 
that his Majesty's present ministers will 
not loiter in a business of such magni- 
tude. This day his Majesty sends a 
message to the House of Commons, stat- 
ing, that distrusts and jealousies have 
arisen in Ireland, and that it is highly 
necessary to take them into immediate 
consideration, in order to a final adjust- 
ment. The Duke of Portland will set 
out for Ireland tomorrow evening. His 
grace is empowered to send the same 
message to the Parliament in Ireland. I 
should hope that an ot range of the 
House of Commons in Ireland, for a fort- 
night or three weeks, in order to give the 
Duke of Portland the opportunity of 
enquiring into the opinions of your lord- 
ship, and of the gentlemen of the first 
weight and consequence, will be readily 
assented to. I cannot think that it would 
be good policy in the House of Commons 
of Ireland, to carry on measures, at this 
juncture, which should appear as mea- 
sures to extort. In truth, my dear lord, 
I think the time is come, when a new 
system, and new arrangement of connec- 


‘tion between the two kingdoms, must be 


settled, to the mutual satisfaction and 
the reciprocal interests of both. Let 
us unite our endeavours in so good a 
work. I cannot conclude, without ex- 
pressing to your lordship, how anxious I 
shall be to hear from you. Lady Rock- 
ingham begs to present her best compli- 
ments to your lordship, and Lady Charle- 
mont.—I have the honour to be, dear 


Lord Charlemont, most affectionately 
yours, RockincHam, 


“ Grosvenor-Square, Tuesday, P.M. 
Five o’clock, April the 9th, 1782.”" 


The adjournment requested was not 
to be obtained. The expectation of 
the nation had been wound up to the 
highest point of intensity, and any ap- 
parent trifling with a body like the 
volunteers, might have led to results to 
the highest degree disastrous. Lord 
Charlemont, therefore, while he ex- 
prsererh his joy at the accession of his 
riend to office, and his gratitude for 
the expected benefits which such an 
event was likely to ensure to his coun- 
try, hesitated not, in the most explicit 
manner, to inform the Marquis, that 
his wishes, in that particular, could not 
be complied with. The following is 
part of his reply : 


“From what I have now said, your 
lordship will readily conceive, that no 
greater misfortune could possibly befal 
me, than to be prevented in any way from 
giving my whole support to an adminis- 
tration, which is, in every respect, so 
dear tome. But, thank heaven, I have 
little reason to dread any such event; 
yet, unfortunately, a difficulty occurred 
at setting out, The adjournment pro- 
posed by your lordship was absolutely 
impracticable, and a thorough knowledge 
of the state of this country would, I am 
sure, convince you, that it would have 
been extremely imprudent to have ha- 
zarded the proposition. The parliamentary 
declaration of right was universally looked 
up to as an essential and necessary pre- 
liminary. It was a measure pointed out 
by the people, from which nothing could 
ever have induced them to recede, and if 
an adjournment had been proposed, the 
new administration would undoubtedly 
have been defeated at their first setting 
out. The message sent to parliament 
rendered an immediate proceeding still 
more indispensable. The king desired 
to be informed of the causes of discon- 
tent, and those causés could not have 
been too soon ascertained, and declared, 
in order to their speedy removal. The 
nation was to the last degree anxious, 
and the minds of all men were attentivel 
fixed on the event of the 16th April; 
and so decidedly was the sense of the 
people against any adjournment, that by 
giving way in a matter so very repugnant 
to their wishes, we whose power of sup- 
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port consist principally, if not wholly in 
our popularity, might have endangered 
that influence, which, upon the expected 
and necessary redress of all our griev- 
ances, we wish to employ in your behalf. 
These reasons, and many others, too 
tedious to be now detailed, induced me 
to think the measure proposed, nut only 
improper, but highly imprudent also ; and 
they seemed to have some weight with 
the Dnke of Portland, who honoured 
me with a long conference on the subject, 
and who, with great prudence as well as 
goodness, gave up the point; neither will 
he, I am confident, have any reason to 
repent his concession, At the same time, 
lest it should be thought that our aversion 
to postponement concealed under it the 
least distrust of the present administra- 
tion, I think it necessary to declare to 
your lordship, as I did to the lord lieu- 
tenant, that my mind is incapable of har- 
bouring any such principle; my intimate 
knowledge of you must naturally and 
necessarily banish all distrust. Yes, my 
dearest lord, I look up to you with the 
most unbounded confidence, a confidence 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
your principles, and your wisdom. We 
ask but for our rights—our incontro- 
vertible rights—restore them to us, and 
for ever unite in the closest and best- 
rivetted bonds of affection, the kingdom 
of Ireland to her beloved, though hitherto 
unkind sister! Bind us to you by the 
only chains that can connect us, the only 
chains we will ever consent to wear—the 
dear ties of mutual love, and mutual free- 
dom. But I have already detained you 
much too long. Pardon this unconscion- 
able letter. I shall hasten to conclude 
by returning you my most sincere ac- 
knowledgments for the honour and favour 
of your's, and by assuring you that, as I 
loved you out of office, my affection still 
equally continues, even though you are 
a great minister, a rank of men, with 
which my heart has not often been much 
connected, Lady Charlemont joins with 
me in best respects to Lady Rockingham, 
and desires her sincere compliments of 
congratulation to your lordship. Believe 
me, my dearest lord, that I speak much 
less than the sentiments of my heart, 
when I assure you, that I have the honour 
to be, your lordship’s most faithful, most 
affectionate humble servant, 


«* CHARLEMONT.” 


From Mr. Fox, he also had a letter, 
highly characteristic of that extraordi- 
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nary man. He, also, desired a short 
adjournment, and received a similar 
answer. Fox had alluded to Grattan, 
in a manner highly complimentary ; 
the following is part of Lord Charle- 
mont’s reply, which we give as evinc- 
ing the entire disinterestedness with 
which he and his friends acted «n this 
great occasion, and the entire oblivion 
of self which marked their struggle for 
constitutional independence. 


** T have seen Grattan, and have com- 
municated the kind paragraph in your 
letter concerning him. He desires his 
most sincere thanks to you for your 
goodness and friendly opinion of him. 
We are both of us precisely of the same 
mind ; we respect and honour the present 
administration ; we adore the principle on 
which it is founded; we look up to its 
members with the utmost confidence for 
their assistance in the great work of ge- 
neral freedom, and should be happy to 
support them in Ireland, in the manner 
which may be most beneficial to them, 
and honourable to us; consulted, but not 
considered,” 


The Duke of Portland was now 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His in- 
structions were, to obtain from the po- 
pular party as much delay as he con- 
veniently could, while be fed the coun- 
try with the hope of a full redress of 
the national grievances ; in order that 
his friends in England might be fully 
informed of the real state of affairs, and 
that nothing, in such important matters, 
should be done, which did not bear the 
character of mature deliberation. Ire- 
land had, as it were, at this time, quick- 
ened in the womb, and great was the 
anxiety and the agitation which pre- 
vailed, when the empire was about to 
be delivered of a kingdom. 

The popular party (which now in- 
cluded many of the strongest support- 
ers of the government,) were irretriev- 
ably pledged to a declaration of right, 
and the 16th of April had been peremp- 
torily fixed to bring the subject under 
the consideration of parliament. It 
would, therefore, have been perilous in 
the extreme to have trifled with the 
public feeling by any unnecessary pro- 
crastination ; and Lord Charlemont 
and his friends, whatever might have 
been their private wishes, were wholly 
unable to comply with the earnest soli- 
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citations of their friends in power, with- 
out such a loss of influence over their 
armed associates as might compromise 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. On 
the other hand, the new government 
were perplexed in the extreme by the 
firm attitude of the Irish patriots, and 
the necessity which seemed imposed 
upon them of coming to a hasty deci- 
sion upon matters of such immense im- 
portance. If they declined to accede 
to the declaration of rights, they could 
expect nothing less than the energetic 
hostility of an united people. If they 
acceded to it, they could not but be 
startled by the perils which no blind- 
ness could prevent them from foresee- 
ing as inevitably consequent upon the 
new order of things, which involved 
changes in the established policy of 
the country, to an extent that might 
endanger the security of the empire. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Grattan was 
consulted. He fairly submitted to. the 
lord lieutenant the intended declara- 
tion of rights. Various modifications 
were proposed to him, by which, as he 
thought, its vigour would be destroyed, 
and the expectation of his friends dis- 
appointed. These were firmly, but 
respectfully, declined. Mr. Grattan 
felt that he was now in a position in 
which he might dictate his own terms, 
and he was determined that nothing 
less than a direct recognition of the 
great principles set forth in the resolu- 
tions of Dungannon, should be ac- 
cepted. Such was the only basis of 
final adjustment which he would con- 
sent to recognise, And as the duke, 
who had now only two days to con- 
sider the matter, was not prepared to 
go the whole length which he required, 
they parted without any explicit decla- 
ration of the course which the govern- 
ment intended to pursue, at the ap- 
proaching momentous crisis. 

The intense public anxiety which 
was manifested, when parliament as- 
sembled, on the 16th of April, by spe- 
cial summons, to deliberate upon the 
most important motion that ever was 
submitted to their consideration, can- 
not be better described than in the 
words of Sir Jonah Barrington, who 
was an actor as well as an observer in 
the scene which he almost presents to 
the eyes of his readers. 

« Early on the 16th of April, 1782, 
the great street before the house of par- 
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liament was thronged by a multitude of 
people of every class and of every descrip- 
tion, though many hours must elapse be- 
fore the house would meet, or business 
be proceeded on. As it was a circum- 
stance which seldom takes place on the 
eve of remarkable events, it. becomes a 
proper subject of remark, that though 
more than many thousands: of people 

inflamed by the most. ardent zeal, were 
assembled in a public street without any 
guide, restraint, or control, save the ex- 
ample of the Volunteers, not the slightest 
appearance of tumult was observable ; on 
the contrary, such perfect order prevailed, 
that not even an angry word or offensive 
expression escaped their lips. 


«« The parliament had been summoned 
to attend this momentous question by an 
unusual and special call of the house ; and 
by four o’clock.a full meeting took place. 
The body of the house of commons was 
crowded with its members, a great propor- 
tion of the peerage attended as auditors; 
and the capacious gallery, which sur- 
rounded the interior magnificent dome of 
the house, contained above four hundred 
ladies of the highest distinction, who par- 
took of the same national fire which had 
enlightened their parents, their husbands, 
and their relatives; and by the sympa- 
thetic influence of their presence and zeal 
communicated an instinctive chivalrous 
impulse to eloquence and to patriotism. 

‘Those who have only seen the tu- 
multuous rush of. imperial parliaments, 
scuffing in the antiquated chapel of St. 
Stephen's, crowned by a gallery of note- 
takers, anxious to catch the public penny 
by the earliest reports of good speeches 
made bad, and bad speeches made better, 
indifferent as to subjects and careless as 
to misrepresentation ; yet the principal 
medium of communication between the 
sentiments of the representative and the 
curiosity of the represented, can form no 
idea of the interesting appearance of the 
Irish House of Commons. The cheerful 
magnificence of its splendid architecture; 
the number, the decorum and brilliancy 
of the anxious auditory; the vital ques- 
tion that night to be determined, and the 
solemn dignity which clothed the pro- 
ceedings of that awful moment, collec- 
tively produced impressions, even on dis- 
interested strangers, which perhaps had 
never been so strongly or so justly ex- 
cited by the appearance and proceedings 
of any house of legislature. 


« Mr, Perry took the chair at four 
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o'clock. The singular wording of the 
summonses had its complete effect, and 
procured the attendance of almost every 
member resident within the kingdom. 
A calm but deep solicitude was apparent 
on almost every countenance, when Mr. 
Grattan entered, accompanied by Mr. 
Brownlow and several others, the deter- 
mined and important advocates for the 
declaration of Irish independence. Mr. 
Grattan’s preceding exertions and anxiety 
had manilestly injured his health; his 
tottering frame seemed barely sufficient 
to sustain his labouring mind, replete 
with the unprecedented importance and 
responsibility of the measure he was 
about to bring forward. He was unac- 
quainted with the reception it would ob- 
tain from the connexions of the govern- 
ment; he was that day irretrievably to 
commit his country with Great Britain, 
and through him Ireland was either to 
assert her liberty or start from the con- 
nexion. His own situation was tremen- 
dous; that of the members attached to 
the administration embarrassing; that of 
the people anxious to palpitation. For 
a short time a profound silence ensued; 
it was expected that Mr. Grattan would 
immediately rise, when the wisdom and 
discretion of the government gave a turn 
to the proceedings, which in a moment 
eased the parliament of its solicitude, Mr. 
Grattan of the weight that oppressed 
him, and the people of their anxiety. 
Mr. Hely Hutchinson (then secretary of 
state in Ireland) rose. He said, that his 
excellency the lord lieutenant had ordered 
him to deliver a message from the king, 
importing, that, ‘his majesty, being con- 
cerned to find that discontents and jealou- 
sies were prevailing amongst his loyal 
subjects of Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, recommended to 
the house to take the same into their 
most serious consideration, in order to 
effect such a final adjustment as might 
give satisfaction to both kingdoms.’ And 


Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this message 
with a statement of his own views on the 
subject, and his determination to support 
a declaration of Irish rights, and consti- 
tutional independence. 


«“ Thus, on the 16th of April, 1782, 
after nearly seven hundred years of sub- 
jugation, oppression, and misery, after 
centuries of unavailing complaint, and 
neglected remonstrance, did the King of 
Ireland, through his Irish secretary of 
state, at length himself propose to redress 
those grievances through his Irish par- 
liament; an authority which, as King of 
England, his minister had never before 
recognized or admitted. In a moment 
the whole scene was completely changed ; 
those miserable prospects which had so 
long disgusted, and at length so com- 
pletely agitated the Irish people, vanished 
from their view; the phenomenon of 
such a message had an instantaneous and 
astonishing effect, and pointed out such a 
line of conduct to every party and to 
every individual, as left it almost impos- 
sible for any but the most mischievous 
characters, to obstruct the happy unani- 
mity which now became the gratifying 
result of this prudent and wise proceed- 
ing.” 

Here we must pause. It was our 
intention to have concluded in this 
number ; but deference to the claims 
of valuable contributors compels us to 
put off, to our next, the completion of 
this sketch, which, if it seem to partake 
more of the character of history than 
of biography, we trust the intelligent 
reader will see that the intense nation- 
ality of the subject has been the cause, 
and that Lord Charlemont’s life cannot 
be fully or fairly written without em- 
bracing some account of the men with 
whom he acted, and the most stirring 
events in the most brilliant period of 
the history of Ireland. 





GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO NATURAL 
THEOLOGY.* 


Tue doctrine of final causes, or in 
other words the proofs.of designing intel- 
ligence with which the world abounds, 
is the only basis on which the prin- 


ciples of natural theology can repose ; 
for it is only by a ‘study of the phe- 
nomena of the universe that we can 
arrive (by natural means) at any know- 


— on " 


* “Geology and Mineralogy Considered with Reference to Natural Theology. 
By the-Rev. William Buckland, being No, 6 of the Bridgewater Treatises, 2 vols., 
Sve., London, 1836. 
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ledge of the existence and attributes 
of its creator. All attempts towards 
an @ priori demonstration of the ex- 
istence of the Deity, even when con- 
ducted by minds of consummate acute- 
ness, have only led to a complication 
of difficulties, and failed in affording 
any satisfactory evidence of the great 
truth which they have attempted to 
establish. On the other hand, the 
argument of induction from final 
causes is so conclusive in its results, so 
obvious as to be made available even 
in the infancy of science, and so sim- 

le that the most untutored mind may 
e made to comprehend its force, that 
we have no reason to regret the failure 
of the bold a priori demonstration, which 
even if as conclusive as its inventor 
imagined would still be unnecessary. 

The value of the argument from 
final causes cannot be placed in a 
stronger light than by the fact that it 
ever has been the favourite weapon of 
writers on natural theology, both in 
ancient and modern times, in the rudest 
state of physical science as well as in 
the matured condition of every branch 
of knowledge in our own days. To 
the sages of antiquity the heavens de- 
clared the glory of God no less than 
to the astronomers of modern Europe, 
and the proofs of wisdom and good- 
ness, displayed in the structure of 
animals, was as familiar to Socrates as 
to Paley. When we remember that 
the enquirers of antiquity were des- 
titute of that better light which has 
been revealed to us, it is not surprising 
that they should have valued the doc- 
trine of final causes so highly as the 
only principle which could lead them 
to any glimpse of the Great First 
Cause, It is surely pleasing to reflect, 
that the scanty knowledge of natural 
phenomena, which the ancients pos- 
sessed, was still sufficient to afford a 
demonstration of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, to those noble 
minds to whom such important truths 
were the subjects of earnest and 
anxious enquiry. 

The early philosophers of the Ionic 
school were much occupied with phy- 
sical enquiries and discussions respect- 
ing the origin of the world ; but their 
theology was of an extremely suspi- 
cious kind, and some of them appear 
to have excluded the Deity from all 
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concern in the creation and govern- 
ment of the universe. But the study 
of the works of nature at length con- 
ducted Anaxagoras to a better theology 
than any of his ae had main- 
tained, and to him belongs the praise 
of being the first and perhaps the only 
pure theist of antiquity. He boldly 
proclaimed that the first cause of the 
universe was the supreme Deity, and 
with a courage which none of his suc- 
cessors ventured to imitate, and with a 
simplicity of belief to which none of 
them ever attained, he at once dis- 
carded all notions of subordinate divi- 
nities, and rejected the polytheism of 
his countrymen. The sun, moon, and 
stars were to him only heavenly bodies 
and parts of the material world; the 
fall of a meteoric stone was merely a 
natural phenomenon of rare occurrence; 
and the birth of a monstrous animal 
was merely a curious phenomenon to 
be cleared up by the anatomist and 
not by the soothsayer. These opinions, 
so much in advance of his age, excited 
the hostility of an ignorant populace, 
and that. philosopher, who, of all his 
countrymen had the worthiest notions 
of the Deity, was banished as an 
atheist, But the opinions of this great 
man were not promulgated in vain ; 
for a few years after his banishment we 
find Socrates employing the doctrine 
of final causes for its legitimate object 
in proving not only the wisdom and 
power of the Deity from the structure 
of animals, but establishing his provi- 
dence and moral attributes from the 
structure of the human intellect and 
moral nature of man. The same kind 
of arguments were employed by Plato, 
and with still greater development by 
his -successor, Aristotle. This last 
named philosopher not only appre- 
ciated the value of final causes to 
natural theology, but by a happy gene- 
ralization, rendered this doctrine the 
fundamental principle of physiological 
science ; it was the guide which di- 
rected him in his classification of 
animals, and in the study of the uses 
of their organs ; and such it remains 
at present, acquiring increasing value 
with the progress of science. In our 
own times, Cuvier has often reiterated 
the opinion that final causes constitute 
the only rational principle in zoology ; 
in truth his noblest work—his re- 
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searches concerning fossil bones—is but 
one of the most brilliant applications of 
this doctrine to the purposes of science. 

We have ventured into this brief 
discussion, to shew that even in the 
most imperfect state of scientific 
knowledge, enough of evidence was 
found to prove the existence of a de- 
signing mind, the Creutor of all things, 
and the first cause of the useful and 
the beautiful of which we perceive 
such numberless instances. The argu- 
ment is still the same, but prodigiously 
extended and strengthened by a far 
greater induction of facts; and we may 
add, that even the hypotheses which in 
recent times have been opposed to its 
validity are merely the inventions of 
ancient sceptics cloaked in the phrase- 
ology of modern science. 

If the inductive argument be of such 
inherent vigor, as to be capable in all 
ages of silencing objections, and vindi- 
cating the most important truths, still 
it is susceptible of an accumulating 
force which can only be measured by 
the progress of human knowledge. 
The discoveries of Newton and La 
Place have opened before us a magni- 
ficent view of the vastness of creation, 
and consequently of the omnipotence 
of the Deity ; while at length the aid 
of the microscope has enabled natu- 
ralists to explode the old doctrine of 
equivocal generation, and to establish 
on its ruins the most admirable illus- 
trations of the omniscience of the 
Creator. Thus each science affords 
its own peculiar illustration of some 
divine attribute, or some apt and happy 
solution of a doubt or an objection, 
while it requires the concurring aid of 
every science to form a harmonious 
system, and exhibit a complete and 
symmetrical view of all that unaided 
reason is able to accomplish. If 
anatomy affords evidences of wisdom 
and goodness, and astronomy proofs 
of almighty power, geology affords 
evidence of unity of ae the 
adaptation of man to external nature 
shows that he also is the work of the 
Creator; and thus we proceed from 
the contemplation of an intelligent and 
powerful Creator to the acknowledg- 
ment of him as the moral governor of 
the universe. 

It has been justly remarked, that 


next to astronomy, geology exhibits to 
us the grandest views of the magni- 
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ficence of the creation. If the one 
carries us so far into the regions of 
space, transporting us beyond the range 
of our solar system to the incalculably 
remote fixed stars ; from them, to those 
nebule which some philosophers re- 
gard as nascent worlds; so geology 
carries us far into the regions of time. 
We live on the ruins of former worlds. 
Animals of gigantic size and strange 
yore appear before us; and 
still farther, in the remote past we 
perceive the ruins of another system, 
destitute of all remains of living in- 
habitants ; but even here our induction 
does not cease, for the fragments of 
older rocks, which they contain, prove 
that even these strata are the relics of 
a still remoter world. We are aware 
that such statements may appear not 
only startling to many minds, but also 
as inconsistent with the annals of 
creation as recorded by the inspired 
historian. Fortunately, however, this 
is far from being the case, and a few 
sentences will, we trust, place the sub- 
ject in its proper light. ere we have 
to observe, that the question is simply 
this, do the Scriptures expressly 
limit the age of the world to the 
period which has elapsed since a little 
before the creation of man? Geo- 
logy assures us in the most positive 
manner, that numerous races of plants 
and animals have lived and flourished 
on the face of the earth, which became 
extinct long before man was called into 
being. Here, however, it will be 
found, that there is no discordance be- 
tween science and scripture, and that 
a fair interpretation of the two first 
verses of Genesis will allow ample 
scope for the speculations of the geolo- 
gist, and in no way infringe on the 
authority of the divine record. In the 
commencement of the book of Genesis, 
we are informed that prior to the work 
of the first day, “in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” lt 
is obvious, therefore, that a period of 
time of indefinite length elapsed after 
the beginning, when the heavens and the 
earth were created, and before the 
commencement of the first day. Now, 
in as far as regurds the question of 
time, this is all that the geologists re- 
quire—all the phenomena which they 
have recorded, may have happened 


during this indefinite period. Such is 
the opinion advanced by Dr. Buck- 
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land, and we think it is abundantly 
satisfactory, being at the same time in 
strict agreement with the Mosaic 
record, and the established truths of 
science. It is also of great importance 
to observe that this interpretation is 
not a forced one, invented after geo- 
logical discoveries had pressed the 
question upon Scripture critics ; but it 
was adopted hy many eminent writers 
of unquestioned piety, from the time 
of St. Augustine, and, consequently, 
before the snbject acquired its present 
importance, Itis also 7 of notice, 
that this interpretation has the sanction 
of many of the soundest divines of the 
present day, aud now comes forward 
with the support of an eminent geo- 
Jogist, whose regard for the sacred 
record no one can call in question. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the con- 
sideration of time as an essential ele- 
ment in all geological phenomena, will 
no longer be held in the back ground, 
thus excluding from our meditations 
some of the important exhibitions of 
the creative power.* 

It is to the preservation of these 
remains of former creations that we have 
now to direct our attention. If we 
examine the solid strata and alluvial 
depositions which constitute the super- 
ficial crust of our globe, we will find 
every where the relics of former cre- 
ations. In the vegetable world we 
find plants of every type of organization, 
from the simple sea-weed, to the palm 
and the arborescent fern, we find the 
delicate fern leaf preserved as per- 
fectly in these ancient archives of na- 
ture, as the stately stems of the pine 
or the Araucaria. Nor is the preser- 
vation of animal relics less complete ; 
every class and order of the animal 
kingdom had its representatives in the 
ancient earth. We find the entire 
skeletons of the mammoth in the ice 
of Siberia ; and in the strata of Ger- 
many we find the remains of the 
Dinotherium, the largest of terrestrial 
quadrupeds. The skeletons of lizards 


and fishes occur in the most perfect 
preservation ; but it is when we de- 








scend to the lower orders of animals 
that we are most astonished by the 
profusion with which their. relies are 
distributed. Entire strata are composed 
of the remains of shell-fish and corals, 
and even the number of species of 
extinct shells is greater than that of 
the existing kinds which are yet known 
to naturalists. 


« Besides these more obvious remains 
of testacea,” says Dr. Buckland, “ minute 
examination discloses occasionally pro- 
digious accumulations of microscopic 
shells, that surprise us no less by their 
abundance, than by their extreme minute- 
ness. The mode in which they are 
sometimes crowded together may be esti- 
mated from the fact that Saldani col- 
lected from less than an ounce and a 
half of stone found in the hills of Cas- 
ciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic 
chambered shells. 


«« Of several species of these shells, four 
or five hundred make but a single grain ; 
of one species he calculates that a thou- 
sand individuals would scarcely weigh one 
grain. He further states, that some idea 
of their diminutive size may be formed 
from the circumstance, that immense 
numbers of them pass through a paper in 
which holes have been pricked with a 
needle of the smallest size.” 


We shall select another example, 
taken from Mr. Scrope’s work on 
central France : 


“ There are entire strata composed of 
the indusiae or larva cases, of a species of 
aquatic insect, and these tubes are com- 
posed in many cases of small shells, which 
the insect cements around itself. More 
than a hundred of these shells,” says Mr. 
Scrope, “ might be counted on each tube, 
and ten or twelve tubes are constantly 
packed together within the space of a 
cubic inch. If, then, we consider that 
repeated strata, varying from five to six 
feet in thickness, and almost entirely 
composed of these tubes, appear once to 
have extended over the whole plain of 
the Limagne, occupying a surface of many 
hundred square miles, we shall arrive at 
an imperfect idea of the countless myriads 


* This opinion as to the interpretation of the first verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis, gains ground among the divines both of this country and America. Dr. 
Buckland refers to Professor Silliman’s edition of Bakewell’s Geology, Bishop Horsley's 


Sermons, Bishop Summers’ Records of Creation, Higgins on the Mosaic anc Mineral 


Geologies. 
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ef minute beings belonging to a single 
species of mollusra, which bave lived 
and died in turn within the spacious bot- 
tom of this once extensive lake. Such 
a reflection, like many others of a similar 
stamp which occur at every step to the 
investigation of nature, recalls the trite 
but true French saying—‘ Dieu est grand 
dans les grandes choses mais il est encore 
plus grand _dans les petites.’ ” 


It is to be remembered that these 
vast accumulations of the remains of 
of extinct animals and plants are not 
the relics of a single creation, but suc- 
cessive races have become extinct, while 
a new creation has repeopled the air, 
earth, and waters, and these astonishing 
changes have not taken place once, 
but repeatedly, so that the present 
races are but the last of a series of 
creations. Of the truth of these re- 
marks we have ample evidence, for 
each stratum or formation of rocks 
contains its own peculiar fossil bodies. 
In the north of Ireland there are three 
limestones of different ages, as is as- 
certained by their order of superposi- 
tion, named respectively the carboni- 
ferous, the lias, and the chalk—all of 
them abound in fossil shells, but be- 
longing to totally distinct species ; so 
that if we make a collection from each 
of these strata, the collections will 
differ as much from each other as those 
collections of living shells made on the 
coasts of New Holland, Africa, and 
Chili. 

We have entered into these details, 
because they afford a strong and ad- 
ditional argument for the unity and 
personality of the Deity. “New 
countries,” says Paley, “are continually 
discovered, but the old laws of nature 
are always found in them. We never 
get amongst such originally and totally 
different modes of existence, as to in- 
dicate that we are come into the pro- 
vince of a different Creator, or under 
the direction of a different will.” What 
Paley thus oe concerning the 
creation with respect to space, the 
geologist may extend with respect to 
time ; for of all the wondrous creations 
which geology reveals to us, none of 
them occurred under the sway of a 
different sovereign. Strange and heter- 
oclite as the structure of many extinct 
animals may appear, the same laws of 
organization presided over their struc- 
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ture. Ofthis the discoveries of Cuvier 
respecting the fossil animals of the 
Paris basin afford a beautiful illus- 
tration, by applying his consummate 
knowledge of living animals to the in- 
vestigation of a few teeth and bones 
found in the tertiary strata, he was en- 
abled to restore these ancient denizens 
of our globe, not merely to our imagi- 
nation, but to our senses, and to give 
almost every detail of their organiza- 
tion, except the colour of their integu- 
ments. 

So true is it that in studying the re- 
mains of these ancient creations we 
never ascend to the epoch of a differ- 
ent Creator, that all the extinct ani- 
mals which are daily brought to light 
by the activity of naturalists, readily 
assume their places under our estab- 
lished systems, that it has not yet been 
found necessary to modify the charac- 
ters of any of the primary divisions of 
the animal kingdom. It may be main- 
tained with strict truth, that the dis- 
covery of the existing quadrupeds of 
New Holland occasioned more modifi- 
cations in our zoological systems, than 
the discovery of the fossil quadru- 
peds of the Paris basin, or the lizards 
of the lias of England. We every 
where in this comparative study of the 
animals of different and remote coun- 
tries, and of incalculably distant ages, 
perceive what Leibnitz denominated 
variety in unity, that is, so much uni- 
formity of structure as to exclude all 
chance, and so much variety as to ex- 
clude all fatalism. 

This assertion admits of ample 
proof; for if we look to the existing 
species of Pachydermata, or thick- 
skinned animals, which includes the 
horse, the elephant, and the rhinoce- 
Tos, we contemplate an incongruous 
and motley group of animals, having 
but few affinities with other classes, or 
with each other. It is in this class 
that the greatest number of extinct ge- 
nera of quadrupeds have been found, and 
the result has been, that all is now or- 
der and affinity where, when we knew 
only the living individuals, everything 
appeared insulated and unsatisfactory. 
Can there be a stronger possible argu- 
ment for unity of design ? 

Again, there is another illustration 
of no less force, which may be derived 
from the study of fossil conchology. 
There is a very numerous genus of 
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bivalve shells called Terebratula,—a 
genus of which living species are 
found in every sea from the poles to 
the equator. The same genus has its 
representatives in rocks of every ge- 
ological formation, from the most an- 
cient to the most modern; all, how- 
ever, of distinct species in each for- 
mation. Thus proving the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, or, to speak 
more correctly, unity of design. 

The last and most surprising illus- 
tration which we shall quote, is derived 
from an extremely recent discovery. 
Most of our readers must have heard 
of those minute and microscopic be- 
ings denominated infusorial animal- 
cule,—these almost infinitely minute 
creatures whose tenuity is such, that 
no less than a number, of some spe- 
cies, amounting to eight hundred mil- 
lions (the number of human inhabi- 
tants of the earth) may be contained 
within the space of a cubic inch. These 
creatures whose supposed simple and 
gelatinous structure afforded the last 
stronghold for the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation, have been shown by 
Ehrenberg to possess an organization 
of the utmost complexity. They have 
one or more stomachs, nerves, eyes, 
muscles, and even teeth. If we have 
admired the strange quadrupeds, of 
such colossal dimensions as the Din- 
othereum, and the Mastodon, which 
exceeded the elephant in size; and the 
Iguanadon,—a monstrous lizard, which 
attained the length of eighty feet,— 
what must be our surprise when we 
are informed that the remains of these 
minute infusory animalcule have been 
detected in the same ancient strata. 
This remarkable discovery has been 
made by Ehrenberg, who has found 
their silicified remains in a substance 
called tripoli, or polishing slate. 

There is another still more impor- 
tant contribution to natural theology, 
which the study of extinct animals 
affords. This study carries a step 
beyond the former limits of the sci- 
ence of final causes, and brings the 
evidences of divine power and pro- 
vidence as operating at a time be- 
fore rational and moral agents be- 
came inhabitants of the earth. 

We have already stated, that suc- 
cessive races of plants and animals 
have been created and destroyed 
during the lengthened phases of our 





platy history. Now, of the two 
1ypotheses which divide geologists up- 
on this subject we need not enter upon 
any detail, as either supposition is 
equally available for our purpose. It 
matters little to the present discus- 
sion whether we suppose the cre- 
ation or extinction of an entire po- 
pulation of animals was simultaneous ; 
or, that one species died out after an- 
other, and the new races were inserted 
into the world successively. Under 
either supposition the final result is the 
same; namely, the loss of entire races 
and the appearance of new ones.— 
There are only three hypotheses which 
can be formed on the subject,—either 
we must admit the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation,—or that all animals 
were created at once, but that from va- 
rious causes one race may be trans- 
muted into another,—or lastly, that 
each species was created by the direct 
will of the Deity. The first of these 
opinions may be considered as now 
nearly abandoned, unless by some 
German physiologists, the believers in 
a system of universal identity. Even 
the infusory animalcule besides their 
otherwise complicated organization, 
possess distinct sexual organs ; so that 
the hypothesis can scarcely be main- 
tained with reference tothem. In the 
tribe of parasitic worms, infesting 
the bodies of animals, the structure of 
many of them is far too perfect to ad- 
mit of such a supposition ; while the 
preservation of their ova, for long pe- 
riods, in a torpid state, and their trans- 
mission through the vessels of animals 
affords a simple solution of all difficul- 
ties. 

The second hypothesis, which is 
nearly allied to the preceding one, and 
is in fact essential to it, may, however, 
be held separately ; and it may be 
affirmed that one species can be trans- 
formed into another. Such was the 
opinion of La Marck. But no valid 
evidence in favour of this idea has ever 
been advanced. It is only in a state 
of domestication that numerous vari- 
ations take place in any species; and 
it is very generally under such circum- 
stances that hybrids are produced. 
Now such causes as those, brought 
about by human care, could never 
operate upon the extinct races. With 
respect to the domestic races we have, 
in some instances, the experience of 
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four thousand years, tried under every 
variety of external influences, to prove 
that no metamorphosis of one animal 
into another has ever occurred. We 
have, therefore, only one supposition 
left, namely—that each species was 
called into existence by a direct exer- 
tion of creative power. This is an opi- 
nion that few will venture to contro- 
vert, unless he maintain that there is 
some law of nature, in virtue of which 
animals start into existence,—and no 
such law has been proved to exist. 
We are therefore compelled to admit 
the direct interference of the Deity in 
the government of the world ;—the 
veil of natural laws, which in other 
eases conceals the Great First Cause, 
is in this case thrown aside. We have 
thus disclosed to our view a series of 
interpositions which may justly be 
termed miraculous. 

Of what value would not such an 
argument have proved in the hands of 
a Butler! or in those of the eloquent 
expounder of cause and effect. The 
importance of this truth, for such it is, 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

But this view of the question not 
only displays before us a new fact in 
natural theology, it also affords a sa- 
tisfactory answer to one of the acutest 
suphisms of modern times. 

The celebrated argument of Hume, 
that the world is a singular effect, and 
consequently that we cannot infer from 
its phenomena that a designing mind 
presided over its formation, meets with 
zn experimental refutation from the 
fucts which geology has revealed to us. 
This acute sceptic, proceeding from an 
erroneous, or at least an imperfect 
theory of causation, hus erected, in the 
strength of his fallacy, a very subtle 
argument against the evidence of de- 
sign, as exemplified in the mechanism 
of the material world. Proceeding 
upon the assumption, that our belief 
that the like cause will always be fol- 
lowed by the like effect, is a belief de- 
rived from experience ulone; he tells 
us, that we have experience of only 
one world, and may be mistaken in at- 
tributing its origin to a Creator. If 
we see an optician construct a single 
telescope, we cannot infer that he de- 
signed the production of an instrument 
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destined to assist vision; but, if the 
artist forms a second telescope, we 
have then an experimental proof that 
the telescope was formed by a design- 
ing mind. In this repeated experi- 
ence there is no room for mistake, and 
our conviction is complete. But, the 
present world is the only one with 
which we are acquainted, and we know 
of no other,—it is only a single expe- 
riment, and the knowledge of at least 
a second would be requisite to bring 
conviction to our minds in the case of 
the universe us well as in the example 
of the optician. 

The following are his own expres- 
sions :-— 


« When two species of objects* have 
always been observed to be conjoined to- 
gether, I can infer, by custom, the exist- 
ence of the one, whenever I see the ex- 
istence of the other; and this I call an 
argument from experience. But how 
this argument can have place, where the 
objects, as in the present case, are single, 
individual, without parallels or specific 
resemblance, may be difficult to explain.” 

. . . - “ Have you ever 
seen nature in any such situation as re- 
sembles the first arrangement of the ele- 
ments? Have worlds ever been formed 
under your eye? and have you had lei- 
sure to observe the whole progress of the 
phenomena, from the first appearance of 
order to its final consummation ? if you 
have, cite your experience, and deliver 
your theory.” 


Again :— 


“To ascertain this reasoning it were 
necessary that we had experience of the 
origin of worlds,” &c. &c. 


The acute fallacy of Hume's is not 
completely original. It is curious to 
see that the same argument was not 
unknown to the ancient sceptics. Ati 
objector addressing Socrates, urges that 
he beholds none of the gods as making 
and governing all things, whereas | 
see the artists when at their work here 
amongst us. There are two replies 
which may be made to this celebrated 
sophism—we may prove that our be- 
lief in the uniformity, and of cause and 
effect, or in other words, that like events 


have always like causes, is not a belief 


* Intellect and design. 
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deduced from experience at all, but isa 
faith which has for its basis the very 
constitution of our intellectual nature. 
This is assuredly the safest and most 
satisfactory answer to a difficulty which 
has perplexed many an able writer ; 
but fortuuately we can also, in the 
language of Hume’s challenge, cite our 
experience, and deliver our theory. 
We have, if not experience, at all 
events evidence of the origin of worlds. 

If we now consult the archives of 
geology, and decipher the records of our 
globe, we will find no difficulty in ac- 
cepting of the challenge so boldly 
ofiered. The only facts which we 
shall adduce, are such as are admitted 
by all geologists—facts which are alike 
the belief of those who contend for 
sudden and violent revolutions, and 
those who maintain a system of uni- 
formity, and that all the operations of 
nature are slow and imperceptible. It 
is true that if, the past events of our 
planet’s history had been confined to 
changes in the disposition of inorganic 
matter—if we contemplated no changes 
but those produced by the erosive ac- 
tion of water in motion, or by the 
violent energy of subterranean heat 
and expansion, we should readily admit 
that inert masses of matter which com- 
pose the crust of our globe might be 
modified ad infinitum without sug- 
gesting one argument for design, or 
a single proof the Creator has ever in- 
terfered, by direct volition, in any of 
the phenomena of the universe since 
its original formation. But besides 
the changes incidental to inorganic 
matter, which are after all merely 
changes of local position, we have also, 
as formerly stated, physiological changes 
affecting living creatures of every class 
and order of the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. Successive creations of 
plants and animals have lived and dis- 
appeared, and new creations have suc- 
ceeded them, and these again have 
been followed by others. Now, 
therefore, we have a glimpse of the 
origin of worlds, and we find that the 
successive creations are not without 
parallel or specific resemblance. If 
under a fallacious theory of cause and 
effect at least two telescopes must be 
produced before we can venture to 
ascribe designing intention to the 
artist, so even upon this defective 
theory we can meet the objector and 


bring forward also two animal king- 
doms to complete the parallel. 

But besides these brilliant illustra- 
tions which natural ae derives 
from an investigation of the history of 
our globe, there are also others, which, 
although of less force in establishing the 
fact of design, when once this is ad- 
mitted, are of great value for the fur- 
ther development of the argument. 
We have hitherto considered geologi- 
cal phenomena, with reference to the 
evidence which they afford of a design- 
ing mind—we may consider it with 
reference to its aptitude for becoming 
the abode of an intellectual being, en- 
dowed with social principles, and ca- 

able of progressive advancement from 
ignorance and all its ills, to civilization 
and all the charities of life. Sociability 
is one of the most powerful springs of 
action essential to the nature of man, 
which leads to union and cooperation, 
and finally to an indefinite accumula- 
tion of knowledge, which, ceasing to 
be the exclusive property of a few in- 
dividuals, becomes the property of all, 
and can never be lost but by causes 
which would destroy the race in whose 
keeping it is deposited. This social 
principle of human nature is beauti- 
fully adapted ‘o the constitution of 
the inorganic world—to the interposi- 
tion of an expanse of ocean between 
the great continents, where the regular 
winds of the tropics carry the adven- 
turer to every land, and to the mag- 
nificent rivers which diffuse fertility 
over kingdoms, and serve as canals for 
communication among the peaceful in- 
dustrious inhabitants of their banks. 
3ut these adaptations are not so strik- 
ing as those derived from a consider- 
ation of the dispositions of the mineral 
masses which constitute the crust of 
the earth. Under the present consti- 
tution of nature, the trade winds are 
the result of astronomical causes, and 
consequently depend on the relation of 
our atmosphere to the sun—the great 
source of heat and aerial motion. We 
could, however, readily conceive that 
the nature of our strata might be every- 
where the same, and yet the general 
course of phenomena be but little af- 
fected; or we might conceive all the 
strata to occupy a perfectly horizontal 
position, and in this case, although we 
could still have a habitable globe, yet 
the course of human improvement 
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would be vastly impeded. To illustrate 
this idea, let the reader imagine the 
strata to be disposed horizuntally, like 
a number of books placed on their flat 
surface on a table. If the strata were 
so arranged, the lowest of them would 
be placed at unfathomable depths—the 
deposits of metallic veins would be in- 
accessible, and those precious deposits 
of fossil fuel would be of as little avail 
as if situated in another planet. If the 
books which we have chosen to re- 
present the horizontal strata be a little 
elevated at one end, and the extremi- 
ties of the lowest volumes will then 
appear uncovered - any of the upper 
ones, and thus all the strata of books 
will be in part exposed. A similar 
arrangement prevails in the strata, and 
the lowest is found in some place to 
crop, as the phrase is, from beneath 
the upper ones. The happy result of 
this is, that the strata of the globe are, 
as it were, dissected for us to a depth of 
ten miles. Hence every variety of 
mineral is thus exposed for the use of 
man, and each district has its own pe- 
culiar resources. Hence, as Dr. Buck- 
land observes, if a traveller were to 
land at the extremity of England, and 
pass through Cornwall, Wales, and the 
western parts of the Scotch coast, he 
might conclude that Britain was a poor 
and thinly peopled country, inhabited 
by a few miners ‘and shepherds. If a 
second traveller were to proceed from 
Dorset along the eastern counties as 
far as Yorkshire, he would find a com- 
paratively level country, whose sloping 
hills are covered with flocks, while the 
lower country abounds in rich fields 
covered with abundant harvest. If a 
third traveller were to pass through the 
midland counties, he would visit a 
district abounding in vast manufac- 
turing cities, and placed on the coal 
formation the seat of commercial in- 
dustry, and densely peopled with ac- 


tive communities. Now, this great 
variety depends entirely on the cir- 
cumstances which we have explained 
in the difference of mineral structure 
of the respective districts, and hence a 
powerful stimulus to our social nature. 
Each country bas its own peculiar 
sources of wealth, but is dependent on 
its neighbours for much which its own 
soil cannot afford ; and thus are multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent those feel- 
ings of common interest and common 
sympathies which cement the fabric of 
society, and render the welfare of one 
region the interest of all. 

But we must draw these specula- 
tions to aclose, and recommend the work 
which has given rise to them, to the 
perusal of our readers, as affording 
materials for many an able argumentin 
support of the first of all truths, and 
opening many splendid views of the 
greatness of creation. The infinitudes 
of time and space are brought before 
us, and we perceive the most magnifi- 
cent results accomplished by the mi- 
nutest means. The fresh water lime- 
stones of the Limagne (already men- 
tioned) extending over an area of 
many miles, have demanded countless 
centuries for their formation, and they 
are but the work of a minute shell-fish. 
The coral reefs of the Pacific, extend- 
ing for more than a thousand miles, 
are the work of almost invisible ani- 
malcule, and the coral rag of England, 
and much of the limestone of this 
country owes its origin to no other 
source, as if the minimum of space and 
the immensity of time were pressed on 
our consideration. 

Deum sempiternum, immensum, om- 
niscium, expergefactus a tergo trans- 
euntem vidi et obstupui! Legi aliquot 
ejus vestigia per creata rerum, in 
— omnibus, etiam in minimis ut 
erge nullis, que vis uanta sapientia ! 
Quam inextricabilis perfectio ! 


In addition to our notice of the argument upon the interpretation of Genesis, 
[see p. 694.|—-we here add an extract from Mr. Buckland, which is, we think, 
admirably adapted to quiet the groundless fears which are so often the ne- 
cessary result of our imperfect knowledge. We shall, next month, have a 
further occasion to discuss this important point. 


«“ The disappointment of those who look for a detailed account of geological 
phenomena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous expectation of finding therein histo- 
rical information respecting all the operations of the Creator in times and places 
with which the human race has no concern. As reasonably might we object, that 
the Mosaic History is imperfect, because it makes no specific mention of the satel- 
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lites of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at not finding in it 
the history of geological phenomena,—the details of which may be fit matter for an 
Encyclopedia of Science, but are foreign to the objects of a volume ihtended only 
to be a guide of religious belief and moral conduct. 

«¢ We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science a fit subject 
for revelation, what point they can imagine, short of a communication of Om- 
niscience, at which such a revelation might have stopped, without imperfections of 
omission, less in degree, but similar in kind, to that which they impute to the exist- 
ing narrative of Moses? A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known 
to Copernicus, would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of Newton; and a 
revelation of the science of Newton would have appeared defective to La Place: 
a revelation of all the chemical knowledge of the eighteenth century would have 
; been as deficient, in comparison with the information of the present day, as what is 
now known in this science will probably appear before the termination of another 
age. In the whole circle of sciences there is not one to which this argument may 
not be extended, until we should require from revelation a full development of all 
; the mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world, Such a 
revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings of a more exalted order than mankind— 
and the attainment of such knowledge of the works as well as the ways of God, 
may perhaps form some part of our happiness in a future state ;—but, unless human 
nature had been constituted otherwise than it is, the above supposed communication 
of Omniscience would have been imparted to creatures utterly incapable of receiving 
it under any past or present moral or physical condition of the human race: and 
would have been, also, at variance with the design of all God’s other disclosures of 
himself, the end of which has uniformly been, not to impart intellectual, but moral 
knowledge.— Buekhland’s Geology, p. 14. 
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LA ROSA. 


Di se stessa invaghita, e del suo bello 
Si specchiava la Rosa 

In un limpido, e rapido rusiello ; 
Euando d’ogni sua foglia 

Un aura impetuosa 

La bella rosa spoglia. 
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Casear, nil rio le foylie, e il rio fuggeudo i 
Se la porta correndo ; f 
E cos? la belta i 
Bapidissamomente oh Dia! d’enva. 
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De Lemene. 


TRANSLATION. 


ee 


A self-enamored lovely Rose 
Made her mirror of a stream ; 
Full calmly, swiftly on it flows, 
While the tender leaves, I deem, a 
Zephyr radely doth dissever i 
From the parent flower for ever. : 


~~ 


On, on the rapid river runs, 1 
Nor spares its leafy treasure ; 
So Beauty in Life’s stream consumes, 
Fades quickly—and for ever! 


E. L. 


Dublin, Oct. 7, 1836. 
Vout. VIII. SA 
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JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE.—CONCLUDED. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


“ Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


’ 


“Tuank God, dear Henry,” said her 
mother,“ she is not at all events an 
idiot. Children,” said she, “I trust 
you will remember your father’s ad- 
vice, and bear this—this——” But 
here the heart and strength of the 
mother herself were overcome, and 
she was sinking down when her son 
caught her ere she fell, and carried 
her out in his arms, accompanied by 
Maria and Agnes. 

It would be difficult for any pen to 
paint the distraction of her father, thus 
placed in a state of divided apprehen- 
sion between his daughter and his wife. 

“Oh, my child, my child,” he ex- 
claimed, “ perhaps in the midst of this 
misery, your mother may be dying! 
May the God of all consolation sup- 
port you and her! What, oh, what will 
become of us!” 

“ Well, well,” his daughter went on ; 
“life's a fearful thing that can work such 
changes ; but why may we not as well 
pass at once from youth to old age as 
from happiness to misery? Here we 
are both old; ay, and if we are grey 
it is less with age than affliction—that’s 
one comfort—I am young enough to 
be beautiful yet; but age, when it 
comes prematurely on the youthful, as 
it often does—thanks to treachery and 
disappointment, ay, and thanks to a 
thousand causes which we all know but 
dont wish to think of; age, I say, when 
it comes prematurely on the youth- 
ful, is just like a new and unfinished 
house that is suffered to fall into 
ruin—desolation, naked, and fresh, 
and glaring—without the reverence 
and grandeur of antiquity. Yes—yes 
—yes; but there is another cause ; 
and that must be whispered only to 
the uttermost depths of silence—of 
silence; for silence is the voice of 
God. That word—that word! Oh, 
how I shudder to think of it! And 
who will pity me when I acknowledge 
jt—there is one—one only—who will 
mourn for my despair and the fate, 
foreordained and predestined, of one 
whom he loved—that is my papa—my 
papa only—my papa only; jor he 


knows that I am a cast-a-way—a CAsT- 
A-way |” 


These words were uttered with an 
energy of manner and a fluency of 
utterance which medical men know to 
be strongly characteristic of insanity, 
unless indeed where the malady is si- 
lent and moping. The afflicted old 
man now discovered that his daughter's 
mind had, in addition to her disap- 
pointment, sunk under the frightful 
and merciless dogma which we trust 
will soon cease to darken and distort 
the beneficent character of God. Indeed 
it might have been evident to him be- 
fore that in looking upon herself as a 
cast-a-way, Jane’s sensitive spirit was 
gradually lapsing into the gloomy 
horrors of predestination. But this 
blindness of the father to such a ten- 
dency was very natural in a man to 
whose eye familiarity with the doctrine 
had removed its deformity. The old 
man looked upon her countenance 
with an expression of mute affliction 
almost verging on despair; for a mo- 
ment he forgot the situation of his 
wife and everything but the conse- 
quences of a discovery so full of terror 
and dismay. 


“ Alas my unhappy child,” he ex- 
claimed, “and is this, too, to be added 
to your misery and ours! Now, in- 
deed, is the cup of our affliction 
full even to overflowing. O God! 
who art good and full of mercy,” he 
added, dropping on his knees under 
the bitter impulse of the moment, “and 
who willest not the death of a sinner, 
oh lay not upon her or us a weight 
of sorrow greater than we can bear. 
We do not, O Lord! for we dare not, 
desire thee to stay thy hand ; but oh, 
chastise us in mercy, especially her— 
her—our hearts’ dearest—she was ever 
the child of our loves ; butnowsheisalso 
the unhappy child of all our sorrows ; 
the broken idol of affections which we 
cannot change. Enable us, O God, to 
acquiesce under this mysterious mani- 
festation of thy will, and to receive 
from thy hand with patience and re- 
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signation whatsoever of affliction it 
pleaseth thee to lay upon us. And 
touching this stricken one—if it were 
thy blessed will to—to—but no—oh 
no—not our will, oh Lord, but thine 
be done!” 

It was indeed a beautiful thing to 
see the sorrow-bound father bowing 
down his grey locks with humility be- 
fore the footstool of his God, and for- 
bearing even to murmur under a dis- 
pensation so fearfully calamitous to 
him and his. Religion, however, at 
which the fool and knave may sneer in 
the moments of convivial riot, is after 
all the only stay on which the human 
heart can rest in those severe trials of 
life which almost every one sooner or 
later is destined to undergo. The 
sceptic may indeed triumph in the 
pride of his intellect or in the hour of 
of his passion ; but no matter on what 
arguments his hollow creed is based, 
let but the footstep of disease or death 
approach, and he himself is the first 
to abandon it and take refuge in those 
truths which he had hitherto laughed 
at or maligned, 

When Mr. Sinclair arose, his coun- 
tenance, through all the traces of sor- 
row which were upon it, beamed with 
a light which no principle, merely hu- 
man, could communicate to it. A dim 
but gentle and holy radiance suffused 
his whole face, and his heart, for a mo- 
ment, received the assurance it wanted 
so much. He experienced a feeling 
for which language has no terms, or at 
least none adequate to express its cha- 
racter. It was “that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” 

In a few minutes after he had con- 
cluded his short but earnest prayer, 
Agnes returned to let him know that 
her mamma was better and would pre- 
sently come in to sit with Jane, whom 
she could not permit, she said, to re- 
main out of her sight. Jane had been 
silent for some time, but the extreme 
brilliancy of her eyes and the energy 
of her excitement were too obvious to 
permit any expectation of immediate 
improvement. 

When her mother and Maria re- 
turned, accompanied also by William, 
she took no notice whatsoever of them, 
nor indeed did she appear to have an 
eye for anything external to her own 
dcep but unsettled misery. Time after 
time they spoke to her as before, eaeh 


earnestly hoping that some favourite 
expression or familiar tone of voice 
might impinge, however slightly, upon 
her reason, or touch some chord of 
her affections. These tender devices 
of their love, however, all failed; no 
corresponding emotion was awakened, 
and they resolved, without loss of time, 
to see what course of treatment medi- 
cal advice would recommend them to 
pursue on her behalf. Accordingly 
William proceeded with a heavy heart 
to call in the aid of a gentleman who 
can bear full testimony to the accuracy 
of our narrative—we allude to that 
able and eminent practitioner, Doctor 
M‘Cormick of Belfast, whose powers 
of philosophical analysis and patient 
investigation are surpassed only by the 
success of the masterly skill with which 
he applies them. The moment he left 
the room for this purpose, Jane spoke. 

“ It will be heard,” she said, “and I 
need not conceal it, for my very 
thought has a voice at the footstool of 
the Almighty; the intelligences of 
other worlds know it; all the invisible 
spirits of the universe know it ; those 
that are evil rejoice, and the good 
would murmur if the fulness of their 
own happiness permitted them. No— 
no—I need not conceal it—hearken, 
therefore—hearken ;” and she lowered 
her voice to whisper—* the Fawn of 
Springvale—Jane Sinclair—is predes- 
tined to eternal misery. She is a cast- 
a-way. I may therefore speak and 
raise my voice to warn; who shall 
dare,” she added, “ who shall dare ever 
to depart from the truth? Those— 
those only who have been foredoomed 
—like me. Ob misery, misery, is there 
no hope? nothing but despair for one 
so young, and as they said so gentle, 
and so beautiful. Alas! alas! Death 
to me now is no consoler !” 

She clasped her beautiful hands to- 
gether as she spoke, and looked with a 
countenance so full of unutterable woe 
that no heart could avoid participating 
in her misery. 

“ Jane, oh darling of all our hearts,” 
said her weeping mother, “will you 
not come over and sit beside your 
mamma—your mamma, my treasure, 
who feels that she cannot long live to 
witness what you suffer.” 

“ The Fawn of Springvale,” she pro- 
ceeded, “the gentle Fawn of Spring- 


vale, for it was on account of my gentle- 
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ness | was so called, is stricken—the 
atrow is here—in her poor broken 
heart ; and what did she do? what did 
the gentle creature do to suffer or to 
deserve all:this misery ?” 

“True, my sister—too true, too 
true,” said Maria, bursting into an 
agony of bitter sorrow ; “ what strange 
mystery is in the gentle one’s afflic- 
tion? Surely, if there was ever a 
spotless or a sinless creature on earth, 
she was and is that creature.” 

“ Beware of murmuring, Maria,” said 
her father ; “the purpose, though at 
present concealed, may yet become 
sufficiently apparent for us to recog- 
nize in it the bevignant dispensation of 
a merciful God. Our duty, my dear 
child, is now to bear, and be resigned. 
The issues of this sad calamity are with 
the Almighty, and with him let us pa- 
tiently leave them.” 

“Had I never disclosed my love,” 
proceeded Jane, “ [ might have stolen 
quietly away from them all, and laid 
my cheek on that hardest pillow which 
giveth the soundest sleep ; but would 
not concealment,” she added, starting ; 
“would not that too have been dissi- 
mulation? Oh God help me !—it is, 
it is clear that in any event I was fore- 
doomed!” 

Agnes, who had watched her sister 
with an interest too profound to suffer 
even the grief necessary on such an 
occasion to take place, now went over, 
and taking her hand in one of her's, 
perm the fingers of-the other upon 

er sister's cheek, thus attempting to 
fix Jane’s eyes upon her own coun- 
tenance—. 

“Do you not know who it is,” said 
she, “that is now speaking to you ?— 
Look upon me, and tell me do you for- 
get me so soon ?” 

“ Who can tell yet,” she proceeded, 
“who can tell yet—time may retrieve 
all, and he may return ; but the yew 
tree—I fear—I fear—why, it is an em- 
blem of death ; and perhaps death may 
unite us—yes, and I say he will—he 
will—he will. Does he not feel pity ? 
Ob yes, in a thousand, thousand cases 
he is the friend of the miserable.— 
Death the Consoler! Oh from how 
wany an aching brow does he take 
away the pain for ever? How many 
sorrows does he soothe into rest that 
is never broken!—from how many 
hearts like mine, does he pluck the 


arrows that fester in them, and bids 
them feel pain no mere! In his house, 
that house appointed for all living— 
what calmness and peace is there ? 
How sweet and tranquil is the bed 
which he smoothes down for the un- 
happy ; there the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
Then give me Death the Cunsoler !— 
Death the Consoler ! 

A sense of relief and wild exultation 
beamed from her countenance, on ut- 
tering the last words, aud she rose up 
and walked about the room wringing 
her hands, yet smiling at the idea of 
being relieved by Death the Consoler ! 
It is not indeed unusual to witness in 
deranged persons, an unconscious im- 
pression of pain and misery, accom- 
panied at the same time by a vague 
sense of unreal happiness—that is, a 
happiness which, whilst it balances the 
latent conviction of their misery, does 
not, however, ultimately remove it. 
This prubably constitutes that pleasure 
in madness, which, it is said, none but 
mad persons know. 

At length she stood, and, for a long 
time seemed musing upon various and 
apparently contrasted topics, for she 
sometimes smiled like a girl at play, 
and sometimes relapsed into darkness 
of mood and pain, and incoherency. 
But after passing through these rapid 
changes for many minutes, she sud- 
denly exclaimed in a low but earnest 
voice, “ where is he ?” 

“Where is who, love ?” said her 
mother. 

“ Where is he ?—why does he not 
come ?—something more than usual 
must prevent him, or he would not stay 
away so long from ‘his own Jane Sin- 
clair.” But I forgot; bless me, how 
feeble my memory is growing! Why 
this is the hour of our appointment, 
and I will be late unless I hurry—for 
who could give so gentle and affection- 
ate a being as Charles pain ?” 

She immediately Sut on her bonnet, 
and was about to go abroad, when her 
father, gently laying his hand upon her 
arm, said, in a kind but admonitory 
voice, in which was blended a slightly 
pereeptible degree of parental au- 
thority— 

“ My daughter, surely you will not 
go out—you are unwell.” 

She started slightly, pansed, and 
looked as if trying to remember some- 
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thing that she had forgotten. The 
struggle, however, was vain—her re- 
collection proved too weak for the 
task it had undertaken. After a 
moment's effort, she smiled sweetly in 
her father’s face, and said— 

“You would not have me break my 
appointment, nor give poor Charles 
pain, and his health, moreover, so de- 
licate. You know he would die rather 
than give me a moment's anxiety. 
Die !—see that again—I know not 
what puts death into my head so 
often.” 

“Henry,” said her mother, “it is 
probably better to let her have her own 
way for the present—at least until 
Dr. M‘Cormick arrives. You and 
Agnes can accompany her, perhaps 
she may be the better for it.” 

“ I cannot refuse her,” said the old 
man ; “at all events, I agree with you ; 
there can, I think, be no possible harm 
in allowing her togo. Come, Agnes, 
we must, alas! take care of her.” 

She then went out, they walking a 
few paces behind her, and proceeded 
down the valley which we have al- 
ready described in the opening of this 
story, until she came to the spot at the 
fiver, where she first met Osborne. 
Here she involuntarily stood a mo- 
ment, and putting her hand to her right 
shoulder, seemed to miss some object, 
that was obviously restored to her re- 
collection by an association connected 
with the place. She shook her head, 
and sighed several times, and then ex- 
claimed— 

“ Ungrateful bird, does it neglect me 
too ?” 

Her father pressed Agnes’s arm 
with a sensation of joy, but spoke not 
lest his voice might disturb her, or 
break the apparent continuity of her 
reviving memory. She seemed to 
think, however, that she delayed here 
too long, for without taking further no- 
tice of any thing, she hurried on to the 
spot where the first disclosure of their 
loves had taken place. On reaching 
it she looked anxiously and earnestly 
around the copse or dell in which the 
yew tree, with its turf seat stood. 

“ How is this ?—how is this *"—she 
murmured to herself, “he is not here !” 

Both her father and Agnes observed 
that during the whole course of the un- 
happy but faithful girl’s love, they never 
had wituessed such a concentrated ex- 
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pression of utter woe and sorrowas now 
impressed themselves upon her fea- 
tures. 

“ He has not come,” said she ; “but 
I can wait—I can wait—it will teach 
my heart to be patient.” 

She then clasped her bands, and 
sitting down under the shade of the 
yew tree, mused and murmured to her- 
self alternately, but in such an evident 
spirit of desolation and despair, as 
made her father fear that her heart 
would literally break down under the 
heavy burthen of her misery. When 
she had sat here nearly an hour, he ap- 
ete yom her, and gently taking her 
vand, which felt as cold as marble, 
said— 

“ Will you not come home, darling? 
Your mamma is anxious you should 
return to her. Come,” and he at- 
tempted gently to draw her with him. 

“I can wait, I can wait,” she re- 
plied, “ if he should come and find me 
gone, he would break his heart—I can 
wait.” 

“Oh do not droop my sweet sister ; 
do not droop so much ; all will yet be 
well,” said Agnes, weeping. 

“I care for none but him—to me 
there is only one being in life—all else 
is a blank ; but he will not come, and 
is it not too much to try the patience 
of a heart so fond and fuaithfal as 
mine.” 

“It is not likely he will come to- 
day,” replied Agnes ; “something has 
prevented him ; but tomorrow—” 

“T[ will seek him elsewhere,” said 
Jane, rising suddenly ; “but is it not 
singular, and indeed to what strange 
= things may come? A young 
ady seeking her lover !—not over-mo- 
dest certainly—nay, positively indeli- 
cate—fie upon me! Why should [ 
thus expose myself? It is unworthy 
of my father’s daughter, and Jane Sin- 
clair will not do it.” 

She then walked a few paces home- 
wards, but again stopped and earnestly 
looked in every direction, as if ex- 
pecting to see the object of her love. 
Long indeed did she linger about a 
spot so dear to her ; and often did she 
sit down again and rise to go—some- 
times wringing her hands in the mute- 
ness of sorrow, and sometimes exhibit- 
ing a sense of her neglect in terms of 
pettish and indirect censure against 
Osborne for his delay. It was in one 
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of those capricious moments that she 
bent her steps homewards ; and as she 
had again to pass that part of the river 
where the accident occurred to the 
dove, Agnes and her father observed 
that she instinctively put her hand to 
her shoulder, and appeared as if disap- 
pointed. On this occasion, however, 
she made no observation whatever, 
but, much to their satisfaction, me- 
chanically proceeded towards Spring- 
vale House, which she reached without 
uttering another word, 

Until a short time before the arrival 
of Dr. M‘Cormick, this silence re- 
mained unbroken. She sat nearly in 
the same attitude, evidently pondering 
on something that excited great pain, 
as was observable by her frequent 
startings, and a disposition to look 
wildly about her, as if with an inten- 
tion of suddenly speaking. These, 
however, passed quickly away, and she 
generally relapsed into her wild and 
unsettled reveries. 

When the doctor arrived, he sat 
with her in silence for a considerable 
time—listening to her incoherencies 
from an anxiety to ascertain, as far as 
possible, by what she might utter, whe- 
ther her insanity was likely to be 
transient or otherwise. The cause of 
it he had already heard from report 
generally, and a more exact and cir- 
cumstantial account on that day from 
her brother William. 

“Ttis difficult,” he at length said, 
“to form anything like an exact opi- 
nion upon the first attack of insanity, 
arising from a disappointment of the 
heart. Much depends upon the firm- 
ness of the general character, and the 
natural force of their common sense. 
If I were to judge, not only by what I 
have heard from this most beautiful 
and interesting creature, as well as 
from the history of her heart, which 
her brother gave me so fully, I would 
say that I think this attack will not be 
along one. Iam of opinion that her 
mind is in a state of transition not from 
reason but to it; and that this transi- 
tion will not be completed without 
much physical suffering. The state of 
her pulse assures me of this, as does the 
coldness of her hands. I should not 
be surprised if, in the course of this 
very night she were attacked with 
strong fits. These, if they take place, 
will either restore her to reason or 


confirm her insanity, Poor girl,” said 
the amiable man, looking on her whilst 
his eyes filled with tears, “he must 
have been a heartless wretch to aban- 
don such a creature. My dear Jane,” 
he added, addressing her, for he had 
been, and still is, familiar with the fa- 
mily ; “ I am sorry to find that you are 
so unwell, but you will soon be better. 
Do you not know me ?” 

“It was swora,” said the unhappy 
mourner, “it was sworn, and I felt this 
here—here”—and she placed her hand 
upon her heart ; “I felt this little te- 
nunt of my poor bosom sink—sink, and 
my blood going from my cheeks when 
the words were uttered. More beau- 
tiful! more beautiful! why, and what 
is love if it is borne away merely by 
beauty ? [loved him not for his beauty 
alone—I loved him because he—he— 
because he loved me—-but at first I 
did love him for his beauty ; well he 
has found another more beautiful ; and 
his own Jane Sinclair, Ais Fawn of 
Springvale, as he used to call me, is 
forgotten. But mark me—let none 
dare to blame him—he only fulfilled his 
destined part—the thing was fore- 
doomed, and I knew that by my sup- 
pression of the truth to my papa, the 
seal of reprobation was set to m 
soul, Then—then it was that I felt 
myself a cast-away! And indeed,” 
she added, rising up and laying the 
fore finger of her right hand on the 
palm of her left, “ I would at any time 
sacrifice myself for his happiness ; I 
would; yet alas,” she added, sitting 
down and hanging her head in sor- 
row ; “ why—why is it that J am so 
miserable, when he is happy? Why 
is that, Miss Jane Sinclair—why is 
that?” She then sighed deeply, and 
added, in a tone of pathos almost irre- 
sistible—* Oh that I had the wings of 
a dove, that 1 might flee away and be 
at rest.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when, by 
a beautiful and affecting coincidence, 
Ariel entered the room, and immedi- 
ately flew into her bosom, She put 
her hand up and patted it for some 
time rather unconsciously than other- 
wise. 

“ Ah you foolish bird,” she at length 
said ; “have you no better place of re- 
fuge ; no calmer spot to repose upon, 
than a troubled and a broken heart ?” 

This incident of the dove, together 
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with the mournful truth of this melan- 
choly observation, filled every eye with 
tears, except those of her father, who 
now exhibited a spirit of calm obedi- 
dience to what he considered an afflic- 
tion that called upon him to act as one 
whose faith was not the theory of a 
historic Christian. 

“ But how,” added Jane, “can I be 
unhappy with the paraclete in my bo- 
som? The paraclete—oh that I were 
not reprobate and foredoomed—then 
indeed, he might be there—all, all by 
one suppression of truth—but surely 
my papa pities his poor girl for that. 
There is, | know, one that loves me, 
and one that pities me. My papa 
knows that I am foredoomed, and can- 
not but pity me ; but where is he, and 
why does he delay so long. Hush! I 
will sing— 


The dawning of morn, the daylight’s sinking, 
The night’s long hours still find me thinking 
Of thee, thee—only thee ! 


She poured a spirit into these words 
so full of the wild sorrow of insanity, 
as to produce an effect that was thrilling 
and fearful upon those who were forced 
to listen to her. Nay, her voice seem- 
ed, in some degree, to awaken her own 
emotions, or to revive her memory to 
a confused perception of her situation. 
And in mercy it ‘would appear that 
Providence unveiled only half her 
misery to reason; for from the effect 
which even that passing glimpse had 
upon her, it is not wrong to infer that 
had she seen it in its full extent, she 
would have immediately sunk under it. 

After singing the words of Moore 
with all the unregulated pathos of a 
maniac, she wrung her hands, and was 
for a considerable time silent. During 
this interval she sighed deeply, and 
after a pause of half an hour arose sud- 
denly, and seizing her father by the 
breast of the coat, brought him over, 
and placed him on the sofa beside her. 
She then looked earnestly into his face, 
and was about to speak, but her thoughts 
were too weak for the task, and after 
putting her hand to her forehead, as if 
to assist her recollection, she let it fall 
passively beside her, and hung her head 
ina mood, partaking at once of childish 
pique and deep dejection, 

The doctor, who watched her closely, 
observed, that in his opinion the con- 
sequences of the unhappy intelligence 


that day communicated to her, had not 
yet fully developed themselves, “The 
storm has not yet burst,” he added, 
“but it is quite evident that the ele- 
ments for it are fast gathering. She 
will certainly have a glimpse of reason 
before the paroxysms appear, because, 
in point of fact, that is what will induce 
them.” 

“ How soon, doctor,” asked her mo- 
ther, “do you think she will have to 
encounter this fresh and woful trial ¢” 

* I should be disposed to think 
within the lapse of twenty-four hours ; 
certainly within forty-eight.” 

The amiable doctor’s opinion, how- 
ever, was much more quickly verified 
than he imagined; for Jane, whose 
heart yearned towards her father with 
the beautiful instinct of an affection 
which scarcely insanity itself could 
overcome, once more looked earnestly 
into his face, with an eye in which 
meaning and madness seemed to struge 
gle with each other for the mastery, 
She gazed at him for a long time, put 
her hands upon his white hair, into 
which she gently twined her long white 
fingers ; once or twice she smiled, and 
said something in a voice too low to be 
heard: but all at once she gave a con- 
vulsive start, clasped her hands wos 
fully, and throwing herself on his bosom, 
exclaimed, 

“ Oh papa, papa—your child is lost ; 
pray for me—pray for me.” 

Her sobs became too thick and vio- 
lent for further utterance ; she panted 
and wrought strongly, until at length 
she lay with locked teeth and clenched 
hands struggling in a fit which evens 
tually, by leaving her, terminated in a 
state of lethargic insensibility. 

For upwards of three days she suf- 
fered more than any person acquainted 
with her delicacy of constitution could 
deem her capable of enduring, And, 
indeed, were it not that the aid ren- 
dered by Dr. M‘Cormick was so 
prompt and so skilful, it is possible 
that the sorrows of the faithful Jane 
Sinclair might have here closed. On 
the fourth day, however, she experi- 
enced a change ; but, alas, 8ucha change 
as left the loving and beloved group 
who had hung over her couch with 
anxious hopes of her restoration to 
reason, now utterly hopeless and mise- 
rable. She arose from her paroxysms 
a beautiful, happy, and smiling maniac, 
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from whose soul in merey had been 
removed that susceptibility of mental 
pain, which constitutes the burthen 
and bitterness of ordinary calumity. 

The first person who discovered this 
was her mother, who, on the fourth 
morning of her illness, had stolen to 
her bedside to see how her beloved one 
felt. Agnes, who would permit no 
other person to nurse her dalton sister, 
lay asleep with her head reclined upon 
the foot of the bed, having been over- 
come by her grief and the fatigue of 
incessant watching. As her mother 
stooped down to look into the sufferer’s 
face, her heart bounded with delight 
on seeing Jane’s eyes smiling upon her 
with all the symptoms of recognition. 

“ Jane, my heart’s dearest,” she said, 
in a soothing, low inquiry, “ don’t you 
know me ?” 

“ Yes, very well,” she replied ; “ you 
are my mamma, and this is Agnes sleep- 
ing on the foot of the bed. Why does 
she sleep there ?” 

The happy mother scarcely heard 
her child’s question, for ere the words 
were well uttered she laid her head 
down upon the mourner’s bosom, in a 
burst of melancholy joy, and wept so 
loudly that her voice awakened Agnes, 
who starting up, exclaimed, 
~ “Oh, mother, mother—what is this ? 
Is—is our darling gone at last! Jane 
gone :” she said, “ No, no—she must 
not—she would not leave her Agnes, 
Oh mother—mother, is it so?” 

“No, no, Agnes love ; no—but may 
the mercy of God be exalted for ever, 
Jane knows her mamma this morning, 
and she knows you too, Agnes.” 

That ever faithful sister no sooner 
heard the words, than a smile of inde- 
scribable happiness overspread her face, 
which, however, became instantly pule, 
and the next moment she sunk down, 
and in a long swoon forgot both the 
love and sorrow of her favorite sister. 
In little more than a minute the family 
were assembled in the sick-room, and 
heard from Mrs. Sinclair's lips the his- 
tory, as she thought, of their beloved 
one’s recovery. Agnes was soon re- 
stored, and indeed it would be impossi- 
ble to witness a scene of such unex- 
pected delight, as that presented by the 
rejoicing group which surrounded the 
hed of the happy—alas, too happy, 
Jane Sinclair. 

“Is it possible, my dear,” said her 


father, “that our darling is restored to 
her sense and recollection ?” 

“ Try her, Henry,” said the prond 
mother. 

“Jane, my love, do you not know 
me ?” he asked. 

“ To be sure, papa; to be sure,” she 
replied, smiling. 

“ And you know all of us, my heart’s 
treasure ?” 

“Help me up a little,” she replied ; 
“now | will show you: you are my 
papa—there is my mamma—thut is 
William—and Maria there will kiss 
me.” 

Maria, from whose eyes gushed tears 
of delight, flew to the sweet girl’s bo- 
som. 

“ But,” added Jane, “ there is another 
—another that must come to my bosom 
and stay there—Agnes !” 

“1 am here, my own darling,” re- 
plied Agnes, stooping and folding her 
arms about the beautiful creature’s 
snow-white neck, whilst she kissed her 
lips with a fervour of affection equal to 
the delight experienced at her supposed 
recovery. 

« There now, Agnes, you are to sleep 
with me tonight: but 1 want my papa. 
Papa I want you.” 

Her father stood forward, his mild 
eyes beaming with an expression of 
delight and happiness. 

“1am bere, my sweet child.” 

“You ought to be a proud man, 
papa ; a proud man: although I say it, 
that ought not to a it, you are father 
to the most beautiful girl in Europe. 
Charles Osborne has travelled Europe, 
and can find none at all so beautiful as 
the Fawn of Springvale, andso he is com- 
ing home one of these days to marry 
me, because, you know, because he 
could find none else so beautiful. If 
he had—if he had—you know—ZJ, you 
may be assured, would not be the girl 
of his choice. Yet I would marry him 
still, if it were not for one thing ; and 
that is—that I am foredoomed: a re- 
probate and a cast-a-way ; predestined 
—predestined—and so I would not 
wish to drag him to hell along with 
me; I shall therefore act the heroic 
part, and refuse him. Still it is some- 
thing—oh, it is much—and I am proud 
of it, not on my own account, but on 
his, to be the most beautiful girl in 
Europe! I am proud of it, because he 
would not marry if I were not.” 
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Oh unhappy, but affectionate mourn- 
ers, what—what was all you had yet 
suffered, when contrasted with the sud- 
den and unexpected misery of this bit- 
ter moment. Sour hearts had gathered 
in joy and happiness around the bed of 
that sweet girl, the gleams of whose 
insanity you had mistaken for the light 
of reason; and now has hope disap- 
peared, and the darkness of utter despair 
fallen upon you all for ever. 

“I wish to rise,” she proceeded, “and 
to join in morning prayer; until then 
I shall only dress in my wrapper : after 
that I shall dress as becomes me. I 
know I have nothing to hope either in 
this world or the next, consequently 
pride in me is not a sin: the measure 
of my misery has been filled up; and 
the only interval of happiness left me, 
is that between this and death. Dress 
me, Agnes.” 

The pause arising from the revulsion 
of feeling, occasioned by the discovery 
of her settled insanity, was indeed an 
exemplification of that grief which lies 
too deep for tears. None of them 
could weep, but they looked upon her 
and-each other, with a silent agony, 
which far transcended the power of 
clamorous sorrow. 

“ Children,” said her father, whose 
fortitude, considering the nature of 
this his great affliction, was worthy 
of better days ; “let us neither look 
upon our beloved one, nor upon each 
other. There,” said he, pointing up- 
wards, “let us look there. You all 
know how I loved—how I love her. 
You all know how she loved me ; but I 
cast—or I strive to cast the burthen of 
my affliction upon Him who has borne 
ALL for our salvation, and you see Iam 
tearless. Dress the dear child, Agues, 
and as she desires it, let her join us at 
prayer, and may the Lord who has 
affiicted us, hearken to our supplica- 
tions !” 

Tenderly and with trembling hands 
did Agnes dress the beloved girl, and 
when the fair creature, supported by 
her two sisters, entered the parlour, 
hever was a more divine picture of 
beauty seen to shine out of that cloud, 
with which the mysterious hand of God 
had enveloped her. 

At prayer she knelt as meekly, and 
with as much apparent devotion as she 
had ever done in the days of her most 
rational and earnest piety. But it was 
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woful to see the blighted girl go through 
all the forms of worship, when it was 
known that the very habit which actu- 
ated her resulted from those virtues, 
which even insunity could not altoge- 
ther repress. 

When they had arisen from their 
knees, she again addressed Agnes in a 
tone of cheerful sweetness, such as she 
had exhibited in her happier days. 

“ Agnes, now for our task ; and in- 
deed you must perform it with care. 
Remember that you are about to dress 
the most beautiful girl in Europe. What 
a fair cast-a-way am I, Agnes?” 

“ I hope not a cast-a-way, Jane ; but 
I shall dress you with care and tender- 
ness, notwithstanding.” 

“ Every day I must dress in my best, 
because when Charles returns, you know 
it will be necessary that I should justify 
his choice, by appearing as beautiful as 
possible.” 

“Give the innocent her own way,” 
said her father ; “give her, in all that 
may gratify the child, her own way, 
where it is not directly wrong to do so.” 

Agnes and she then went up to her 
room, that she might indulge in that 
harmless happiness, which the fiction of 
hope had, under the mercy of God, ex- 
tracted from the reality of despair. 

When the ceremony of the toilette 
was over, she and her sister returned 
to the parlour, and they could notice a 
slight tinge of colour added to her pale 
cheek, by the proud consciousness of 
her beauty. he exertion, however, 
she had undergone, considering her 
extremely weak and exhausted state of 
health, was more than she could bear 
long. But a few minutes had elapsed 
after her reappearance in the parlour, 
when she said— 

“ Mamma, I am unwell; I want to 
be undressed, and to go to bed: I am 
very faint; help me to bed, mamma— 
and if you come and stay with me, I 
shall tell you every thing about my 
prospects in life—yes, and in death, 
too ; because I have prospects in death 
—but ah,” she added, shuddering, “they 
are dark—dark !” 

Seldom, indeed, was a family tried 
like this family; and never was the 
endurance of domestic love, and its tri- 
umph over the chilling habit of afflic- 
tion, more signally manifested than in 
the undying tendervess of their hearts 
and hands, in all that was necessary to 
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her comfort, or demanded by the child- 
ish caprices of her malady. 

On going up stairs, she kissed them 
all as usual, but they then discovered, 
for the first time, in all its bitterness, 
what a dark and melancholy enjoyment 
it is to kiss the lips of a maniac, who 
has loved us, and whom we still must 
love. 

“ Jane,” said William, struggling to 
be firm, “ kiss me, too, before you go.” 

«Come to me, William,” said she, 
«for | am not able to go to you, Oh, 
my brother, if I did not love you, I 
would be very wicked.” 

The affectionate young man kissed 
her, and, as he did, the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He wept aloud. 

“ I never, never gave her up till now,” 
he exclaimed ; “but”—and his face dar- 
kened into deep indignation as he spoke, 
“we shall see about it yet, Jane dear. 
I shall allow a month or two—she may 
recover; but if I suffer this to go 
unav ” he paused; “1 meant no- 
thing,” he added, “except that I will 
not despuir of her yet.” 

About ten days restored her to 
something like health, but it was ob- 
vious that her constitution had sustain- 
ed a shock which it could not long 
survive. Of this Dr. M‘Cormick as- 
sured them. 

“In so delicate a snbject as she is,” 
he added, “ we usually find that when 
reason goes, the physical powers soon 
follow it. But if my opinion be cor- 
rect, I think you will have the conso- 
lation of seeing her mind clear before 
she dies. There comes often in such 
cases what the common people pro- 
perly, and indeed beautifully, term a 
light before death, and I think she will 
have it. As youare unanimous against 
putting her into a private asylum, you 
must only watch the sweet girl quietly, 
and without any appearance of vigi- 
lance, allowing * in all that is harm- 
less and indifferent to have her own 
way. Religious feeling you perceive 
constitutes a strong feature in her case, 
the rest is obviously the result of the 
faithless conduct of Osborne. Poor 
girl, here she comes apparently quite 
happy.” 

Jane entered us he spoke, after 
having been dressed as usual for the 
day, in her best apparel. She glanced 
for a moment at the glass, and re-adjust- 
ed her hair which had, she thought, got 
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a little out of order ; after which she 
said smiling, 

“ Why should I fear comparisons ? 
He may come as soon as he pleases. 
I am ready to receive him, but do you 
know I think that my papa and mamma 
are not at all so fond of me as they 
ought to be. Is it not an honour to 
have for their daughter a girl whose 
beauty is unsurpassed in Europe ? I 
am not proud of it for my own sake 
but for his.” 

“Jane, do you not know this gentle- 
man, dear ?” said her mother. 

* Oh yes ; that is Dr. M‘Cor mi k.’ 

“Tam glad to see that your health is 
so much improved, my dear,” said the 
doctor. 

“QOh yes,” she replied, “I am 
quite well—that is, so far as this world 
is concerned ; but for all so happy as 
[I look, you would never guess that I 
am reprobate. Now could you tell me, 
doctor, why it is that I look so happy 
knowing as I do that I am foredoomed 
to misery ?” 

“ No ;”"he replied, “ but you will 
tell us yourself.” 

“ Why it is because I do know it.— 
Knowing the worst is often a great 
consolation, I assure you. I, at least, 
have felt it so.” 

“ Oh whata noble mind is lost in 
that sweet girl !” exclaimed the worthy 
physician. 

* But it seems, mamma,” she proceed- 
ed, “ there is a report gone abroad that 
lam mad. I met yesterday—was it 
not yesterday, Agnes ?—I met a young 
woman down on the river side, and she 
asked me if it were true that I was 
crazed with love, and how do you think 
I replied mamma ? I said to her, ‘if 
you would avoid misery—misery, 
mark—never violate truth even indi- 
rectly” I suid that solemnly, and 
would have said more but that Agnes 
rebuked her for speaking, and then 
wept. Did you not weep, Agnes ?” 

“ Oh no wonder I should,” replied 
her sister deeply moved ; “ the inter- 
view she alludes to, doctor, was one 
that occurred the day before yester- 
day between her and another poor 
girlin the neighbourhood who is also 
unsettled, owing to a desertion of a 
still baser kind. It was becoming too 
affecting to listen to, and I chid the 
poor thing off.” 

*“ Yes, indeed, she chid her off, and 
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the poor thing as she told me, about to 
be a bride tomorrow. She said she 
was in quest of William that they 
might be married, and asked m if I 
had seen him. If you do, she added, 
tell him that Fanny is waiting for him, 
and that as every thing is ready she 
expects he'll come and marry her 
tomorrow as he promised. Now, 
mamma, Agnes said that although she 
chid her, she wept for her, but why 
should you weep, Agnes, for a girl who 
is about to become a bride to-morrow ? 
Surely you did not weep because she 
was going to be made happy ? Did 
ou?” 

“All who are going to become 
brides are not about to experience 
happiness, my dear,” replied her sister. 

“Ob, I should think so certainly, 
Agnes,” replied Jane ; “ Fie, fie, dear 
sister Agnes, do not lay down such 
doctrine. Did you not see the happy 
girl we met yesterday—was it yester- 
day ? But no matter, Agnes, we shall 
not quarrel about it. Come and walk. 
Good-by, my mamma; doctor, I 
wish you good morning,” and with a 
grace that was inimitable, she made 
him a distant, but most respectful 
curt’sy, 

“Oh!” said she, turning back, “if 
any stranger should arrive during my 
absence, mamma, send for me imme- 
diately ; or stay—no, do not—let him 
meet me at the place appointed ; I will 
be there.” 

She then took Agnes’s arm, for 
Agnes it was who attended her in all 
her ramblings, and both proceeded on 
their every-day saunter through the 
adjoining fields. 

A little time, indeed, proved how 
very accurate had been the opinion of 
Dr. M‘Cormick ; for although Jane 
was affected by no particular bodily 
complaint, yet it appeared by every 
day’s observation that she was gra- 
dually sinking. In the mean time, 
three or four months elapsed without 
bringing about any symptom whatso- 
ever of improvement. Her derange- 
ment flashed out into no extraordinary 
paroxysm, but on the contrary assumed 
a wild and graceful character, some- 
times light and unsettled asthe glancing 
of sunbeams on a disturbed current, 
and occasionally pensive and beautiful 
as the beams of anautumnal moon. In 
all the habits of the family she was 
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most exact. . Her devotional compo- 
sure at prayer appeared to be fraught 
with the humblest piety ; her attend- 
ance at Meeting was remarkably punc- 
tual, and her deportment edifying to 
an extreme degree. The history, too, 
of her insanity and its cause had gone 
far and wide as did the sympathy which 
it excited. In all her innocent ram- 
blings with Agnes around her father’s 
house, and through the adjoining 
fields, no rude observation or unman- 
nered gaze ever offended the gentle 
creature ; but on the contrary, the de- 
licate-minded peasant of the north 
would often turn aside from an appre- 
hension of disturbing her, as well per- 
haps as out of reverence for the cala- 
mity of a creature so very young and 
beautiful. 

Indeed many affecting observations 
were made, which, could her friends 
have heard them, would have fallen 
like balm upon their broken spirits.— 
Full of compassion they were for her 
sore misfortune, and of profound sym- 
pathy for the sorrows of her family. 

“ Alas the day, my bonnie lady !— 
My heart is sair to see sae lovelya 
thing gliding about sae unhappy. Black 
be his gate that had the heart to leave 
you, for rank and wealth, my winsome 
assie. Weary on him, and little good 
may his wealth and rank do him! Oh, 
wha would hae thocht that the peer- 
less young blossom wad hae been 
withered so soon, or that the Fawn 
o’Springvale wad hae ever come to the 
like o’ this, Alas! the day, too, for 
the friends that nurst you, my bonnie 
bairn!” and then the kind-hearted 
matron would wipe her eyes on seeing 
the far-loved Fawn of Springvale 
passing by, unconscious that the fatal 
arrow which had first struck her was 
still quivering in her side. 

The fourth month had now elapsed, 
and Jane’s malady neither exhibited 
any change nor the slightest symptomof 
improvement. William, who had 
watched her closely all along, saw that 
no hope of any such consummation 
existed. He remarked, too, with a 


bitter sense of the unprincipled injury 
inflicted on the confiding girl, that 
every week drew her perceptibly 
nearer und nearer to the grave. His 
blood had in fact been long-boiling in 
his veins with an indignation which 
He enter- 


he could scarcely stifle. 
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tained, however, a strong reverence for 
religion, and had Jane, after a reason- 
able period, recovered, he intended to 
leave Osborne to be punished only 
by his own remorse. ‘There was no 
prospect, however, of her being re- 
stored to reason, and now his deter- 
mination was finally taken. Nay, so 
deeply resolved had he been on this 
as an ultimate step in the event of her 
not recovering, that soon after Mr. 
Osborne’s return from London, he 
waited on that gentleman, and declared 
his indignation at the treachery of his 
son to be so deep and implacable 
that he requested of him as a personal 
favour, to suspend all communication 
with the unhappy girl's family, lest he 
might be tempted even by the sight of 
any person connected with so base a 
man, to goand pistol him on whatever 
spot he might be able to find him.— 
This, which was rather harsh to the 
amiable gentleman, excited in his 
breast more of sorrow than resentment. 
But it happened fortunately enough for 
both parties that a day or two before 
this angry communication, Dr. M‘Cor- 
mick had waited upon the latter, and 
gave it us his opinion that any inter- 
course between the two families would 
be highly dangerous to Jane’s state of 
mind, by exciting associations that 
might bring back to her memory the 
conduct of his son. The consequence 
was, that they saw each other only by 
accident, although Mr. Osborne often 
sent to inquire privately after Jane’s 
health. 

William having now understood that 
Osborne and his wife resided in Paris, 
engaged a friend to accompany him 
thither, for the purpose of demanding 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on 
his sister. All the necessary arrange- 
ments were accordingly made ; the very 
day for their departure was appointed, 
and a letter addressed to Agnes ac- 
tually written, to relieve the family 
from the alarm occasioned by his dis- 
appearance, when a communication 
from Osborne to his father, at once 
satistied the indignant young man that 
his enemy was no longer an object for 
human resentment. 

This requires but brief expianation. 
Osborne, possessing as he did, ambi- 
tion, talent, and enthusiasm in a high 
degree, was yet deficient in that firm- 
ness of purpose which is essential to 


distinction either in public or in private 
life. His wife was undoubtedly both 
beautiful and accomplished, and it is 
undeniable that his marriage with her 
opened to him brilliant prospects as a 
public man. Notwithstanding her 
beauty, however, their union took 
place not to gratify his love but his 
ambition. Jane Sinclair, in point of 
fact had never been displaced from his 
affection, for as she was in his eye the 
most beautiful,so was she in the mo- 
ments of self-examination, the best 
beloved. This, however, availed the 
unhappy girl but little, with a man in 
whose character ambition was the pre- 
dominant impulse. To find himself 
beloved by a young and _beantilul 
woman of wealth and fashion was too 
much for one who possessed but little 
firmness and an insatiable thirst after 
distinction. To jostle men of rank and 
property out of his path, and to jostle 
them successfully, when approaching 
the heart of an heiress, was too much 
for the vanity of an obscure young 
man, with only a handsome person and 
good talents to recommend him. The 
glare of fashionable life, and the unex- 
nage success of his addresses made 
1im giddy, and despite an ineffaceable 
conviction of dishonor and treachery, 
he found himself husband to a rich 
heiress, and son-in-law to a baronet— 
And now was he launched in full career 
upon the current of fashionable dissi- 
pation, otherwise called high life.— 
This he might have borne as well as 
the other votaries of polished profli- 
gacy, were it not for one simple consi- 
deration—he had neither health nor 
constitution, nor to do.the early lover 
of Jane Sinclair justice, heart for the 
modes and habits of that society, 
through the vortices of which he now 
found himself compelled to whirl. He 
was not in fact able to keep pace with 
the rapid motions of his fashionable 
wife, and the result in a very short 
time was, that their hearts were disco- 
vered to be anything but congenial— 
in fact anything but united. The ab- 
sence of domestic happiness joined to 
that remorse which his conduct to- 
wards the unassuming but beautiful 
object of his first affection entailed 
upon a heart that, notwithstanding its 
errors, was incapable of foregoing its 
own convictions, soon broke down the 
remaining stamina of his constitution, 
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and before the expiration of three 
months, he found himself hopelessly 
smitten by the same disease which had 
been so fatal to his family. His phy- 
sicians told him that if there were any 
chance of his recovery, it must be in 
the efficacy of his native air ; and his 
wife with fashionable apathy, expressed 
the same opinion, and hoped that he 
might, after a proper sojourn at home, 
be enabled to rejoin her early in the 
following season at Naples. Up to 
this period he had heard nothing of the 
mournful consequences which his per- 
fidy had produced upon the intellect 
of our unhappy Jane. His father, who 
in fact still entertained hopes of her 
ultimate sanity, now that his son was 
married, deemed it unnecessary to em- 
bitter his peace by a detail of the evils 
he had occasioned her. But when, 
like her brother William, he despaired 
of her reeovery, he considered it only 
an act of justice towards her and 
her family to lay before Charles the 
hideousness of his guilt together with 
its woful consequences. This melan- 
choly communication was received the 
day after his physicians had given him 
over, for in fact the prescription of his 
native air was only a polite method of 
telling him that there was no hope.— 
His conscience, which recent circum- 
stances had already awakened, was not 
prepared for intelligence so dreadful. 
Remorse, or rather repentance seized 
him, and he wrote to beg that his father 
would suffer a penitent son to come 
home and die. 


This letter, the brief contents of 
which we have given, his father sub- 
mitted to Mr. Sinclair, whose reply 
was indeed characteristic of the ex- 
alted Christian, who can forget his 
own injuries in the distresses of his 
enemy. 


“ Let him come,” said the old man; 
“our resentments have long since 
passed away, and = should not 
yours ? He has now a higher interest 
to look to than any arising from either 
love or ambition. His immortal soul 
is at stake, and if we can reconcile him 
to heaven, the great object of exist- 
ence will after all be secured. God 
forbid that our injuries should stand in 
the way of his salvation. Allow me,” 
he added, “to bring this. letter home, 
that I may read it to my family, with 
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one exception, of course. Alas! it 
contains an instructive lesson.” 

This was at once aceeded to by the 
other, and they separated. 

When William heard the particulars 
of Osborne’s melancholy position, he 
of course gave up the hostility of his 
purpose, and laid before his friend a 
history of the circumstances connected 
with his brief and unhappy career. 

“ He is now a dying man,” said 
William, “to whom this life, its idle 
forms and unmeaning usages are as 
nothing, or worse than nothing. A 
higher tribunal than the guilty spirit of 
this world’s honor will demand satis- 
faction from him for his baseness to- 
wards unhappy Jane. To that tribunal 
I leave him ; but whether he live or 
die, I will never look upon my insane 
sister, without thinking of him as a 
villain, and detesting his very name 
and memory.” 

If these sentiments be considered 
ungenerous, let it be remembered that 
they manifested less his resentment to 
Osborne, than the deep and elevated . 
affection which he bore his sister,tor 
whose injuries he felt much more in- 
dignantly than he would have done 
for his own. 

Jane, however, from this period forth 
began gradually to break down, and 
her derangement, though still imoffen- 
sive and harmless, assumed a more 
anxious and melancholy expression.— 
This might arise, to be sure, from the 
depression of spirits occasioned by a 
decline of health. But from whatever 
cause it proceeded, one thing was evi- 
dent, that an air of deep dejection 
settled upon her countenance and 
whole deportment. She would not, for 
instance, permit Agnes in their de- 
sultory rambles to walk by her side, 
but besought ber to attend at a dis- 
tance behind her. 

“I wish to be alone, dear Agnes,” 
she said, “ but notwithstanding that, I 
do not wish to be without you. I 
might have been some time ago the 
Queen of Beauty, but now, Agnes, I 
am the Queen of Sorrow.” 

“You have had your share of sor- 
rows, my poor stricken creature,” re- 
plied Agnes heavily. 

“ But there is, Agnes, a melancholy 
beauty in sorrow—it is so sweet to be 
sad. Did you ever see a single star 
in the sky, Agnes ?” 
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Yes, love, often.” 

* Well that is like sorrow, or rather 
that is like me. Does it not always 
seem to mourn, and to mourn alone, 
but the moment that another star arises 
then the spell is broken, and it seems 
no more to mourn in the solitude of 
heaven.” 

Agnes looked at her with a sad but 
earnest admiration, and exclaimed in 
a quivering voice as she pressed her to 
her bosom, 

“Oh Jane, Jane, how my heart 
loves you! The day is coming, my 
sister—our sweetest, our youngest, 
our dearest—the day is coming when 
we will see you no more—when your 
sorrows and your joys, whether real or 
imaginary—when all the unsettled evi- 
dences of goodness, which nothing 
could destroy, will be gone ; and you 
with all you've suffered—with all your 
hopes and fears, will be no longer pre- 
sent for our hearts to gather about.— 
Oh my sister, my sister! how will the 
old man live? He will not—he will 
not. We see already what he suffers, 
and what it costs him to be silent.— 
His gait is feeble and his form already 
bent since the hand of affliction has 
come upon you. Yet, Jane, Jane, 
we could bear all, provided you were 
permitted to remain with us! Your 
voice—your voice—and is the day so 
soon to come when we will not hear it? 
when our eyes will no more rest upon 
you? And”—added the affectionate 
girl, now overcome by her feelings, 
laying her calm sister’s head at the 
same time upon her bosom, “ and when 
those locks so brown and rich that your 
Agnes’s hands have so often dressed, 
will be mouldering in the grave, and 
that face—oh, the seal of death is upon 
your pale, pale cheek, my sister !—my 
sister!” She could say no more, but 
kissing Jane’s lips, and pressing her to 
her heart, she wept in a long fit of ir- 
repressible grief. 

Jane looked up witha pensive gaze 
into Agnes’s face, and as she calmly 
dried her sister’s tears, said :— 

“Ts it not strange, Agnes, that I 
who am the Queen of Sorrow cannot 
weep. I resemble some generous 
princess, who though rich, gives away 
her wealth to the needy in such abun- 
dance that she is always poor herself. 
I who weep not, supply you all with 


tears, and cannot find one for myself 
when I want it. Indeed so it seems, 
my sister.” 

“ It is true, indeed, Jane—too true, 
too true, my darling.” 

“ Agnes, I could tell you a secret. 
It is not without reason that I am the 
Queen of Sorrow.” 

« Alas, it isnot, my sweet innocent.” 

“I have the secret here,” said she 
putting her hand to her bosom, and no 
one suspects that I have. The cause 
why I am the Queen of Sorrow is in- 
deed here—here. But come, I do not 
much like this arbour somehow.— 
There is, I think, a reason for it, but 
I forget it. Let us walk elsewhere.” 

This was the arbour of osiers in 
which Osborne, in the enthusiasm of 
his passion, said that if during his 
travels he found a girl more: beautiful, 


“he would cease to love Jane, and to 


write to her—an expression which, as 
the reader knows, exercised afterwards 
a melancholy power upon her in- 
tellect. 

Agnes and she proceeded as she de- 
sired, to saunter abroad, which they 
did for the most‘part in silence, except 
when she wished to stop and make an 
observation of her own free will. Her 
step was slow, her face pale, and her 
gait, alas, quite feeble, and evidently 
that of a worn frame and a broken 
heart. 

For sometime past, she seemed to 
have forgotten that she was a fore- 
doomed creature, and a cast-a-way, at 
least her allusions to this were less fre- 
quent than before—a circumstance 
which Dr. M‘Cormick said he looked 
upon as the most favorable symptom he 
had yet seen in her case, 

Upon this day, however, she saun- 
tered about in silence, and passed 
from place to place, followed by Agnes; 
like the waning moon, accompanied 
by her faithful and attendant star. 

After having passed a green field, 
she came upon the road with an inten- 
tion of crossing it, and going down by 
the river to the yew tree, which during 
all her walks she never failed to visit. 
Here it was that, for the second time, 
she met poor Fanny Morgan, the un- 
settled victim of treachery more crimi- 
nal still than that which had been 
practised upon herself. 

“ Youare the bonnie Fawn of Spring- 
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vale that’s gone mad with love,” said 
the uuhappy creature. 

“No, no ;” replied Jane, “ you 
are mistaken, I am the Queen of 
Sorrow.” 

“TI am to be married to-morrow,” 
said the other. “sEverything’s ready, 
but I cannot find William. Did you 
see him? But may be you may, and 
if you do—oh speak a word for me ; 
but one word, and tell him that all’s 
ready, and that Fanny’s waiting, and 
that he must not break his promise.” 

“ You are very happy to be married 
tomorrow.” 

“ Yes,” replied the other smiling—*I 
am happy enough now; but when we 
are married—when William makes me 
his wife, people wont look down on me 
any longer. I wish I could find him, 
for oh my heart is sick, and will be sick 
until I see him. If ke knew how I 
was treated, he would not suffer it. 
If you see him, will you promise to 
tell him that all’s ready, and that Iam 
waiting for him ?— Will you, my bonnie 
lady ?” 

“I could tell you a secret,” said Jane 
—‘‘they dont know at home that I got 
the letter at all—but I did, and have 
read it—he is coming home—coming 
home to die—that’s what makes me 
the Queen of Sorrow. Do you ever 
weep ?” 

“No, but they took the baby from 
me, and beat me—my brother John 
did ; but William was not near to take 
my part ?” 

“Who will you have at the wed- 
ding ?” 

“TI have no bride’s maid yet—but 
may he you would be that for me, my 
bonnie lady, John said I disgraced 
them; but surely I only loved Wil- 
liam. I wish to-morrow was past, and 
that he would remove my shame—I 
could then be proud, but now I can- 
not ?” 

“ And what are you ashamed of? It 
is no shame to love him.” 

“ No, no, and all would be, well 
enough, but that they beat me and 
took away the baby—my brother John 
did.” 

“But did William ever swear to you, 
that if he met a girl more beautiful, 
he would cease to love you, and to 
write to you?” 

“ No, he promised to marry me. 
“And do youknow why he does not?’ 
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“ Tf I could find him he would. -Oh, 
if you see him, will you tell him that 
I'm waiting, and that all’s ready ?” 

“ You,” said Jane, “ have been guilty 
of a great sin.” 

“So they suid, and that I brought 
myself to shame too. But William 
will take away that, if I could find 
him.” 

“ You told an indirect falsehood to 
your father—you concealed the truth— 
and now the hand of God is upon 
you. There is nothing for you now but 
death.” 

“I dont like death—it took away 
‘my baby—if they would give me back 
my baby I would not care—except 
John—I would hide from him.” 

“ William’s married to another and 
dying, so that you may become a queen 
of sorrow too—would you like that— 
sorrow is a sweet thing.” 

“ How could he marry another, and 
be promised to me ?” 

“ Ts your heart cold, enquired Jane ?” 

“No,” replied the other smiling, “in- 
deed I am to be married to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Let me see you early in the morn- 
ing,” said Jane—“if you do, perhaps [ 
may give you this,” showing the letter. 
“ Your heart cannot be cold if you keep 
it—I carry it here,” said she, putting 
her hand to her bosom—* but I need 
not, for mine will be warm enough 
soon.” 

“ Mine’s warm enough too,” said the 
other. 

“If William comes, you will find 
poison on his lips,” said Jane, “and 
that will kill you—the poison of pol- 
luted lips would kill a thousand faithful 
hearts—-it would—and there is nothing 
for treachery but sorrow. Be sorrow- 
ful—be sorrowful—it is the only thing 
to ease a deserted heart—it eases 
mine.” 

“But then they say you're crazed 
with love.” 

“ No, no—with sorrow ; but listen, 
never violate truth—never be guilty of 
falsehood ; if you do, you will become 
unhappy ; and if you do not, the light 
of God’s countenance will shine upon 
you.” 

" «Indeed it is no lie, for as sure as 
you stand there to-morrow. is the day.” 

“| think I love you, said the gentle 
and affectionate Jane. Will you kiss 


me ? my sister Agnes does when [ask 
her.” 
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“Why should’nt I, my bonnie, bonnie 
lady ? Why shouldnt 1? Oh! indeed, 
but you are bonnie, and yet to be crazed 
with love! Well, well, be will never 
comb a grey head that deserted the 
bonnie Fawn of Springvale.” 

«Jane, who was much the taller, 
stooped, and with a smile of melan- 
choly, but unconscious sympathy, kissed 
the forlorn creature’s lips, and after bec- 
koning Agnesto follow her, passed on.” 

That embrace! Who could de- 
scribe its character? Oh! man, man, 
and woman, woman, think of this! 

Agnes, after Jane and she had 
returned home, found that a search had 
been instituted during their absence 
for the letter which Charles had written 
to his father. Mr. Sinclair, anxious to 
return it, had missed it from among his 
papers, and felt seriously concerned at 
its disappearance. 

C2 ay got it to read to the family,” 
said he, “and what am I to say, or 
what can I say, when Mr. Osborne asks 
me, as he will, to return it? Agnes, 
do you know any thing of it ?” 

Agnes, who, from the interview 
between Jane and the unsettled Fanny 
Morgan, saw at once that it had got by 
some means unknown to the family into 
her sister’s hands, knew not exactly in 
what terms to reply. She saw too, 
that Jane looked upon the possession 
of the letter as a secret, and in her pre- 
sence she felt that considering her 
sister's view of the matter, and her 
state of mind, she could not, without 
pressing too severely on the gentle 
creature’s sorrows, inform her father of 
the truth. 

“ Papa,” said the admirable and con- 
siderate girl, “the letter I have no 
doubt will be found. I beg of you 
papa, J beg of you not to be uneasy 
about it ; it will be found.” 

This she said in a tone as significant 
as possible, with a hope that her father 
might infer from her manner that Jane 
had the letter in question. 

The old man looked at Agnes, and 
appeared as if striving to collect the 
meaning of what she said, but he was 
not long permitted to remain in any 
doubt upon the subject. 

Jane approached him slowly, and 
putting her hand to her bosom, took 
out the letter and placed it upon the 
table before him. 


“ It came from him,” said she, “and 
that was the reason why I put it next 
my heart. You know, papa, he is dy- 
ing, and this letter is a message of 
death. I thought that such a message 
was more proper from him to me than 
to any one else. I have carried it next 
my heart, and you may take it now, papa. 
The message has been delivered, and 
I feel that death is here—for that is all 
that he and it have left me. Iam the 
star of sorrow—pale and mournful in 
the lonely sky ; yet,” she added as she 
did on another occasion, “ we shall not 
all die, but we shall be changed.” 

“ My sweet child,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
“TI am not angry with you about the 
letter ; I only wish you to keep your 
spirits up, and not be depressed so 
much as you are.” She appeared quite 
exhausted, and replied not for some 
time ; at length she said : 

“Papa, mamma, have I done any 
thing wrong? If I have tell me. Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, but my heart is heavy !” 

“As sure as heaven is above us, 
Henry,” whispered her mother to Mr. 
Sinclair, “she is upon the poimt of 
being restored to her senses.” 

“ Alas, my dear,” he replied, “ who 
can tell? It may happen as you say. 
Oh how I shall bless God if it does! 
but still, what, what will it be but, as Dr. 
M‘Cormick said, the light before 
death? The child is dying, and she 
will be taken from us for ever, for 
ever !” 

Jane, whilst they spoke, looked 
earnestly and with a struggling eye 
into the countenances of those who 
were about her; but again she smiled 
pensively, and said : 

“I am—I am the star of sorrow, 
pale and mournful in the lonely sky. 
Jane Sinclair is no more—the Fawn 
of Springvale is no more—I am now 
nothing but sorrow. I was the queen, 
but now I am the star of sorrow. Oh! 
how I long to set in heaven !” 

She was then removed to bed, where 
with her mother and her two sisters 
beside her, she lay quiet as a child, re- 
peating to herself—*I am the star of 
sorrow, pale and mournful in the lonely 
sky ; but now I know that I will soon 
set in heaven. Jane Sinclair is no 
more—the Fawn of Springvale is no 
more. No—I am now the star of 
sorrow!” The melancholy beauty of 
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the sentiment seemed to soothe her, 
for she continued to repeat these words, 
sometimes aloud and sometimes in a 
low sweet voice, until she fell gently 
asleep. 

“She is asleep,” said Agnes, looking 
upon her still beautiful but mournful 
features, now, indeed, composed into 
au expression of rooted sorrow. The 
all stood over the bed, and looked 
upon her for many minutes. At length 
Agnes clasped her hands, and with a 
suffocating voice, as if her heart would 
break, exclaimed,“ Oh mother, mother,” 
and rushed from the room that she 
might weep aloud without awakening 
the afflicted one who slept. 

Another week made a rapid change 
upon her for the worse, and it was 
considered necessary to send for Dr. 
M‘Cormick, as from her feebleness and 
depression they feared that her disso- 
lution was by no means distant, especi- 
ally as she had for the last three days 
been confined to her bed. The mo- 
ment he saw her, his opinion confirmed 
their suspicions. 

“Deal gently with her now,” said 
he; “a fit or a paroxysm of any kind 
would be fatal to her. The dear girl’s 
unhappy race is run—her sands are 
all but numbered. This moment her 
thread of life is not stronger than a 
gossamer.” Ere his departure on that 
occasion, he brought Mr. Sinclair 
aside and thus addressed him : 

“Are you aware, sir, that Mr. 
Osborne’s son has returned ?” 

“ Not that he has actually returned,” 
replied Mr. Sinclair, “but 1 know that 
he is daily expected.” 

“He reached his father’s house,” 
continued the Doctor, “early yester- 
day ;. and such a pitiable instance of 
remorse as he is I have never seen, 
and | hope never shall. His cry is to 
see your daughter, that he may hear 
his forgiveness from her own lips. He 
says he cannot die in hope or in happi- 
ness, unless she pardons him. This, 
however, must not be—I mean an inter- 
view between them—for it would most 
assuredly prove fatal to himself; and 
should she see him only for a moment, 
that moment were her last.” 

“I will visit the unhappy young 
man myself,” said her father; “as for 
an interview it cannot be thought of— 
even if they could bear it, Charles 
Vou, VIII. . 
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forgets that he is now the husband of 
another woman, and that, consequent! 
Jane is nothing to him—and that suc 
a meeting would be highly—grossly 
improper.” 

“Your motives, though perfectly 
just, are different from mine,” said the 
Doctor—* I speak merely as a medical 
man. He wants not this to hurry him 
into the grave—he will be there soon 
enough.” 

“ Let him feel repentance towards 
God,” said the old man heavily—* to- 
wards my child it is now unayail- 
ing. It is my duty, as it shall be my 
endeavour, to fix this principle in his 
heart.” 

The Doctor then departed, after 
having promised to see Jane on the 
next day but one. This gentleman’s 
opinion, however, with respect to his 
beautiful patient, was not literally cor- 
rect ; still although she lingered longer 
than could naturally be anticipated 
from her excessive weakness, yet he 
was right in saying that her thread of 
life resembled that of the gossamer. 

In the course of the same evening, 
she gave the first symptom of a lucid 
interval, still in point of fact her mind 
was never wholly restored to sanity. 
She had slept long and soundly, and 
after awaking rang the bell for some 
one to cometoher. This was unusual, 
and in a moment she was attended by 
Agnes and her mother. 

“T am very weak, my dear mamma,” 
said she, “and although I cannot say 
that I feel any particular complaint— 
I speak of a bodily one—yet I feel 
that my strength is gone, and that you 
will not be troubled with your poor 
Jane much longer.” 

“ Do not think so, dear love, do not 
think so,” replied her mother ; “bear 
up, my darling, bear up, and all may 
yet be well.” 

“ Agnes,” said she,“ come to me. I 
know not—perhaps—dear Agnes——” 

She could utter no more. Agnes 
flew to her, and they wept in each 
other’s arms for many minutes. 

“I would be glad to see my papa,” 
she said, “and my dear Maria and 
William. Oh mamma, mamma, I sus- 


pect that I have occasioned you all 
much sorrow.” 
“ No, no, no—but more joy now, my 
heart’s own treasure, a thousand times 
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more joy than you ever occasioned us 
of sorrow. Do not think it, oh, do not 
think it.” 

Her father, who had just returned 
from visiting Charles Osborne, now 
entered her bed room, accompanied by 
William and his two daughters—for 
Agnes had flown to inform them of the 
happy turn which had taken place in 
Jane’s malady. When he entered, she 
put her white but wasted hand out, and 
raised her head to kiss him. 

“ My dear papa,” said she, “it is so 
long, I think, since I have seen you; and 
Maria, too. Oh, dear Maria, come to 
me—but you must not weep, dear 
sister. Alas, Maria”—for the poor 
girl wept bitterly—* oh, my sister, but 
your heart is good and loving. William” 
—she kissed him, and looking tenderly 
into his face, said, 

“ Why, oh, why are you all in tears ? 
Imitate my papa, dear William. 1 am 
so gladtosee you! Papa, I have been 
—lI fear [ have been—but, indeed, I 
remember when I dreaded as much. 
My heart, my heart is heavy when I 
think of all the grief and affliction I 
must have occasioned you; but you 
will all forgive your poor Jane, for you 
know she would not do so if she could 
avoid it. Papa, how pale and care- 
worn you look ! as, indeed, you all do. 
Oh God help me! I see, I see—I 
read on your sorrowful faces the history 
of all you have suffered on my ac- 
count.” 

They all cherished, and _ petted, 
and soothed the sweet creature ; and, 
indeed, rejoiced over her as if she had 
been restored to them from the dead. 

“Papa, would youget me the Bible, 
she continued, I wish if possible to con- 
sole you and the rest ; and mamma, you 
willthink when I am gone of that which 
I am about to shew you ; think of it all 
of you, for indeed an early death is 
sometimes a great blessing to those who 
are taken away. Alas! who can say 
when it is not ?” 

They assisted her to sit up in 
the bed, and after turning over the 
leaves of the Bible, she read in a voice 
of low impressive melody the first 
verse of the fifty-seventh chapter of 

Isaiah. 

“The righteous perisheth, and no 
man taketh it to heart; and merciful 
men are taken away, none considering 


that the righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come. He SHALL ENTER INTO 
PEACE.” 

“ Oh! many a death,” she continued, 
“is wept for and lamented by friends 
and relatives, who consider not that 
those for whom they weep may be taken 
away from the evil to come. I feel that 
I am unable to speak much, but it is 
your Jane’s request, that the consolation 
to be found, not only in this passage, 
but in this book, may be applied to your 
hearts when I am gone.” 

This effort, slight as it was, en- 
feebled her much, and she lay silent for 
some time ; and such was their anxiety, 
neither to excite or disturb her, that 
although their hearts were overflowing 
they restrained themselves, so far as to 
permit no startling symptoms of grief 
to be either seen or heard, After a 
little time, however, she spokeagain :— 

“ My poor bird,” said she, “ I fear 
have neglected it. Dear Agnes would 
you let me see it—I long to see it— 
Agnes in a few minutes returned and 
placed the bird in her bosom. She 
caressed it for a short time, and then 
looking at it earnestly said— 

“Is it possible, that you too, my 
Ariel, are Sonplen | 

This indeed was true. The bird 
had been for some time past as feeble 
and delicate as if its fate were bound 
up with that of its unhappy mistress— 
whether it was that the sight of it re- 
vived some recollection that disturbed 
her, or whether this brief interval of 
reason was as much as exhausted nature 
could afford on one occasion, it is 
difficult to say ; but the fact is, that 
after looking on it for some time, she 
put ber hand to her bosom and asked, 
* Where, where is the letter ?” 

“ What letter, my darling, said her 
father ?” 

“Isnot Charles unhappy and dying?” 
she said. 

“ He is ill, my love,” said her father, 
* but not dying, we trust.” 

“It is not here,” she said, searching 
her bosom, “ it is not here—but it mat- 
ters nothing now—it was a message of 
death, and the message has been de- 
livered. Sorrow —sorrow —sorrow— 
how beautiful isthat word—there is but 
one otherinthe language that surpasses 
it, and that is mourn. Oh! how beau- 
tiful is that too—how delicately ex- 
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pressive. Weep is violent ; but mourn, 
the gradual but tearless grief that 
wastes gently—that disappoints death, 
for we die not but only cease to be. I 
am the star of sorrow, pale and mourn- 
ful in the lonely sky—well, that is one 
consolation—when I set I shall set in 
heaven.” 

They knew by experience that any 
attempt at comfort would then produce 
more evil than good. For near two 
hours she uttered to herself in a low 
chant, “ I am the star of sorrow, &c.” 
after which she sank as before into a 
profound slumber. 

Her intervals of reason, as death 
approached, were mercifully extended. 
Whilst they lasted, nothing could sur- 
pass the noble standard of Christian 
duty by which her feelings and moral 
sentiments were regulated. For a fort- 
night after this, she sank with such a 
certain but ire approxima- 
tion towards death, that the eyes even 
of affection could scarcely notice the 
gradations of its approach. 

During this melancholy period, her 
father was summoned upon an occasion 
which was strongly calculated to try 
thesincerity ofhis Christian professions. 
Not a day passed that he did not forget 
his own sorrows, and the reader knows 
how heavily they pressed upon himn— 
in order to prepare the mind of his 
daughter’s destroyer for the awful 
change which death was about to open 
upon his soul. He reasoned—he pray- 
ed—he wept—he triumphed—yes, he 
triumphed, nor did he ever leave the 
death-bed of Charles Osborne, until he 
had succeeded in fixing his heart upon 
that God “who willeth not the death 
of a sinner.” 

A far heavier trial upon the Christian’s 
fortitude, however, was soon to come 
upon him, Jane, as the reader knows, 
was now at the very portals of heaven. 
For hours in the day she was perfectly 
rational ; but again she would wander 
into her chant of sorrow, as much from 
weakness as from the original cause of 
her malady ; for upon this it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine. 

On the last evening, however, that 
her father ever attended Charles Os- 
borne, he came home as usual and was 
about to enquire how Jane felt, when 
Maria came to him with eyes which 
weeping had made red, and said— 
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“ Oh papa—I fear—weall fear, that— 
I cannot utter it—I cannot—I cannot 
—Oh papa, at last the hour we fear is 
come.” 

“ Remember, my child, that you are 
speaking,” said this heroic Christian, 
“ remember that you are speaking to a 
Christian father, who will not set up 
his affections, nor his weaknesses, nor 
his passions against the will of God.” 

“Oh, but papa—Jane, Jane”—she 
burst into bitter tears for more than a 
minute, and then added—* Jane, papa, 
is dying—/eaving us at last !” 

“ Maria,” said he, calmly, “leave me 
for some minutes. You know not, dear 
child, what my struggles have been. 
Leave me now—this is the trial I fear— 
and now must I, and so must you all— 
but now must J——Oh, leave me, leave 
me.” 

He knelt and prayed ; but in less 
than three minutes, Agnes, armed with 
affection—commanding and absolute it 
was from that loving sister—came to 
him. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and 
pressed it. “ Papa /”’—“I know it,” 
said he, “she is going; but, Agnes, 
we must be Christians.” 

“ We must be sisters, papa; and ab, 
papa, surely, surely this is a moment 
in which the father may forget the 
Christian. Jesus wept for a stranger ; 
what would he not have done for a 
brother or asister ?” “Agnes, Agnes,” 
said he, in a tone of sorrow, inexpres- 
sibly deep, ‘is this taxing me with want 
of affection for—for—” 

She flung herself upon his breast.— 
“ Oh, papa, forgive me, forgive me—I 
am not capable of appreciating the high 
and holy principles from whieh you 
act. Forgive me; and surely if you ever 
forgave me on any occasion, you will 
on this,” 

“ Dear Agnes,” said he, “ you scarce- 
ly ever required my forgiveness, and 
less now than ever—even if you had. 
Ceme—lI will go; and may the Lord 
support and strengthen us all! Your 
mother—your poor mother !” 

On entering the room of the dying 
girl, they found her pale cheek laid 
against that of her other parent, whose 
arms were about her, as if she would 
hold them in love and tenderness for 
ever. When she saw them approach, 
she raised her head feebly, and said— 
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“ Isthat my papa? my beloved papa?” 

The old man raised his eyes once 
more to heaven for support—but for 
upwards of half a minute the muscles 
of his face worked with power that 
evinced the full force of what he suf- 
fered— 

“ IT am here, I am here,” he at length 
said with difficulty. 

“ And that is Agnes ?” she enquired. 
“ Agnes come near me ; and do not be 
angry, dear Agnes, that I die on 
mamma’s bosom and not on yours.” 

Agnes could only seize her pale hand 
and bathe it with her tears. “ Angry 
with you—you living angel—oh, who 
ever was, or could be, my sister ?” 

“ You all love me too much,” she 
said. “ Maria, it grieves me to see 
your grief so excessive—and William, 
oh why, why will you weep so? Is it 
because I am about to leave the pains 
and sorrows of this unhappy life, and to 
enter into peace, that you all grieve 
thus bitterly. Believe me—and I 
know this will relieve my dear papa’s 
heart—and all your hearts—will it not 
yours, my mamma ?—it is this—your 
Jane, your own Jane Is NOT AFRAID 
To pig. Her hopes are fixed upon 
the Rock of Ages—the Rock of her sal- 
vation. I know, indeed, that my brief 
existence has been marked at its close 
with care and sorrow ; but these cares 
and sorrows have brought me the 
sooner to that place where all tears 
shall be wiped from my eyes. Let my 
fate, too, be a warning to young crea- 
tures like myself, never to suffer their 
affection for any object to overmas- 
ter their sense and their reason. I 
cherished the passion of my heart too 
much, when I ought to have checked 
and restrained it—and now, what is 
the consequence? Why, that I go 
down in the very flower of my youth 
to an early grave.” 

Agnes caught the dear girl’s hands 
when she had concluded, and looking 
with a breaking heart into her face, 
said— 

“ And oh, my sister, my sister, are 
you leaving us—are you leaving us for 
ever, my sister? Life will be nothing 
to me, my Jane, without you—how, 
how will your Agnes live ?” 

“T doubt we are only disturbing our 
cherished one,” said her father. “ Let 
our child’s last moments be calm—and 
her soul—oh let it not be drawn back 
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from its hopes, to this earth and its 
affections.” 

“ Papa, pray for me, and they will 
join with you—pray for your poor Jane 
while it is yet time—the prayer of the 
righteous availeth much.” 

Earnest, indeed, and melancholy, 
was that last prayer offered up on be- 
half of the departing girl. When it 
was concluded there was a short silence, 
as if they wished not to break in upon 
what they considered the aspirations of 
the dying sufferer. At length the 
mother thought she felt her child’s 
cheek press against her own with a 
passive weight that alarmed her. 

“ Jane, my love,” said she, “ do you 
not feel your soul refreshed by your 
father’s prayer ?” 

No answer was returned to this, and 
on looking more closely at her coun- 
tenance of sorrow, they found that her 
gentle spirit had risen on the incense of 
her father’s prayers to heaven. The 
mother clasped her hands, whilst the 
head of her departed daughter still lay 
upon her bosom. 

“Oh God! oh God!” said she, 
“our idol is gone—is gone !” 

“Gone!” exclaimed the old man ; 
“now, oh Lord, surely—surely the fa- 
ther’s grief may be allowed,” and he 
burst, as he spoke, into a paroxysm of 
incontroulable sorrow. 

“ And what am I to do—who am— 
oh woe, woe—who was her mother.” 

To the scene that ensued, what pen 
could do justice—we cannot, and con- 
sequently leave it to the imagination of 
our readers, whose indulgence we crave 
for our many failures and errors in the 
conduct of this melancholy story. 

Thus passed the latter days of the 
unhappy Jane Sinclair, of whose life 
nothing more appropriate need be said, 
than that which she herself uttered im- 
mediately before her death : 

“Let my fate be a warning to 
young creatures like myself never to 
suffer their affection for any objct to 
overmaster their sense and their rea- 
son. I cherished the passion of my 

heart too much, when I ought to have 
checked and restrained it—and now, 
what is the consequence ? Why, that 
I go down in the very flower of my 
youth to an early grave.” 

On the day after her dissolution, an 
incident occurred, which threw the 
whole family into renewed sorrow :— 
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Early that morning, Ariel, her dove, 
was found dead upon her bosom, as she 
lay out in the composure of death. 

“Remove it not,” said her father ; 
“it shall be buried with her ;” and it 
was accordingly placed upon her bo- 
som in the pA 

Seldom was a larger funeral train 
seen, than that which attended her re- 
mains to the grave-yard ; and rarely 
was sorrow so deeply felt for any being 
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so young and so unhappy, as that 
which moved all hearts for the fate of 
the beautiful but unfortunate Jane Sin- 
clair—the far-famed Fawn of Spring- 
vale. 

One other fact we have to record : 
Jane’s funeral had arrived but a few 
minutes at the grave, when another 
funeral train appeared slowly approach- 
ing the place of death. It was that of 
Charles Osborne ! 
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SCHILLER’S DRAMA OF 


CoLerin¢E, who translated, in his own 
unapproachable manner, Schiller’s tra- 
gedies of The Piccolomini, and The 
Death of Wallenstein, chose to leave 
untranslated the Prelude of Wallen- 
stein’s Camp, by which those tragedies 
are introduced. The prelude is in 
rhyme, and in eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
syllable metre; and Coleridge’s apo- 
logy was that there were not rhymes 
enough in the English language to 
match the German, and that the metre 
would be rejected by the taste of the 
English public. Presumptuous as we 
may be deemed for dissenting from 
Coleridge on any subject, we think his 
first plea inadmissible. The fallacy of 
the notion that the rlryming capabilities 
of the German tongue surpass those of 
the English we exposed in a former 
paper ; and our experience, since we 
penned that paper, has not modified 
our original impression. We still be- 
lieve that the English rhymes are more 
abundant and various than any other 
rhymes. We have never yet met with 
a Spanish, French, Italian, Dutch, or 
German line, which we found it imprac- 
ticable to render by a corresponding 
English line. If translators have de- 
clared certain tasks impracticable, the 
declaration may be a proof of their un- 
willingness to undertake those tasks, 
but cannot be a proof of any thing be- 
sides. They find it convenient to talk 
of impracticability whenever it is not 
practicable for them to conquer their 
own indolence. Jt was less trouble- 
some to the waggoner in the fable, 
when the wheels of his cart got im- 
bedded in a miry rut, to sit down by 
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the way-side, and invoke Hercules, 
than to apply his own shoulder to the 
vehicle. The truth lies at the bottom 
of the well of the translator’s incapa- 
city in the shape of want of spirit. 
His case is the reverse of that of the 
man, who, when asked whether he could 
play on the fiddle, answered that he did 
not know, as he had never tried: the 
translator has tried, and succeeded, 
and yet will tell you that he is afraid to 
attempt a common street-melody. If 
“fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” surely men of great powers oc- 
casionally sin in the contrary extreme, 
and, though only “a little lower than 
the angels,” are a thousand times more 
timid even than they. It is not the 
way that is wanting ; it is the will. The 
statue is in the marble, said Praxiteles 
to his pupil ; the point is to hew it out. 
The equivalents lie ready for all trans- 
lators ; the business is to look for them 
in the right places. We remember an 
arithmetical puzzle of our childhood : 
Given an eight gallon cask of brandy, 
and two empty vessels, one made to 
hold five gallons, the other to hold 
three : so to divide the brandy, as that 
four gallons shall remain in the cask, 
and four in the five gallon vessel. This 
vexata questio posed us for a length of 
time, because we kept continually pour- 
ing the liquor into wrong vessels. The 
generality of translators are just such 
pourers of liquor into wrong vessels. 
The right vessels, however, are always 
at hand, though they are not to be dis- 
covered without consideration. Enough 
of this here. Perhaps the objection 
that the verses of the prelude are too 
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lax for the taste of the English public is 
entitled to somewhat more attention. 
Yet we question the validity of even 
thisobjection. A large class of readers 
relish poetry all the better for its free- 
dom from the buckram trammels of the 
regular metre, ‘“‘where, one link broken, 
the whole chain’s destroyed.” The 
largest class of all care little about 
metres. In the Vicar of Wakefield the 
Vicar observes to his travelling com- 
panion, that modern dramatists ap- 
peared anxious to imitate Shakspeare 
rather than Nature. “To say the 
truth,” said the other, “ 1 don’t know 
that they are anxious to imitate any- 
thing at all.” Coleridge may imagine 
that the English people prefer the 
metre of Pope’s Homer to that of 
Chapman's ; but for us, we believe that 
they entertain no marked metrical pre- 
dilections in favour of any poem what- 
ever. We think that in metres, as in 
the staple of metres, they like “ every- 
thing by turns, and nothing Jong.”— 
The question is not, What metre the 
poem is written in ; the metre is but, as 
it were, the tournure of the garb in 
which the poem is attired : the question 


is, Whether the poem be worth read- 
ing. We shall here, to the best of our 
limited ability, give the reader an op- 
pens of deciding that question to 
his own satisfaction. 

The great name of Schiller conse- 
crates all his works. But let the piece 
be judged by its proper merits, not by 
the celebrity of its author. “The 
magic of a name” is very often upon a 
level with every other species of juggle. 
There is quite enough in Wallenstein’s 
Camp, we hope, to secure it attention 
for its own sake ; and in this hope it is 
that we present a translation of it to 
our readers. They will now be able to 
estimate the precise extent to which 
the severe genius of Schiller was ca- 
pable of deviating from its otherwise 
uniformly lofty path. Beyond the 
polit to which it has in this instance 
vergedin search of the familiar and hu- 
morous, we may reasonably conclude 
that it could not wander—-and Wallen- 
stein’s Lager may, so far, be looked 
upon by Schiller’s admirers scarcely 
less in the light of a curiosity than in 
that of a poem. 


Wiallenstein’s Camp. 


A DRAMATIC PRELUDE, IN ONE ACT. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 


SeERIJEANT- Mayor, 2 
TRUMPETER. 
ARTILLERYMAN. 
RiFLEMEN. 
Two Yacers of Hotk’s Brigade. 


of Tertzky’s Regiment of Carabineers. 


Dracoons, belonging to BuTLER’s Regiment. 
Harquesussiers, belonging to TizrENBACH’s Regiment. 
Currassiers belonging to a Walloon Regiment. 
CurrassieErs belonging to a Lombard Regiment. 


Croats. 
UBLANIANS, 
Recruit. 
BuRGHER. 
PEASANT. 
Peasant Boy. 
CapucuHin Friar. 
Camp-ScHOOLMASTER. 
SuTLEREss. 
SeRvANT-GIRL. 
Sotprer-LaDs. 
Banp- Musicians. 


The Scene lies befere the town of Pilsen in Bohemia. 


Scene I. 


Victualling tents, with booths in front for the sale of haberdashery and wearing ap- 
parel, Soldiers in various uniforms throng tumultuously to and fro ; all the tables 
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are crowded. Croats and Uhlanians are cooking victuals over a coal-fire. The 
Sutleress is pouring out wine. A group of young soldiers are playing at dice on 
a drum-head. The sound of song is heard coming from the tents. 


A Peasant and his Son. 
PEASANT-BOY. 


No good will come of it, father, I say ; 
You had best not go in the soldiers’ way ; 
They are terrible savages,—thuat they are! 
God send we get off without scathe or scar ! 


PEASANT. 


Tut, son, they can’t eat us alive—that’s plain, 

Let them bluster and frown as much as they please ; 
No; listen and mind what I tell you : these 

Are troops from the banks of the Saal and Maine 
With lots of booty and rare tit-bits, 

All which may be ours, if we mind our hits. 

A captain, whose throat another cut, 

First left me a pair of lucky dice ; 

And I mean by-and-by, as you'll see, to put 

Their worth to the test: Now, mark !—my advice 
Is this: these troopers are all, to a man, 

Loose livers and fellows of roystering ways ; 

Are vain, moreover, and greedy of praise ; 

So lay on the plaster as thick as you can. 

How gains that are got o’er the devil’s back 

Are spent we all know; and, if these dragoons 
Will help themselves to the flour in our sack, 

They must lend us a few of their silver spoons ; 
And if, being nabbed, we come uader their swords, 
We must beg ourselves off with snivelling words. 


( Singing and other sounds of festivity are heard from the tents. ) 


How they do revel! Godhelp us! All 

This mirth is the growth of the labourer’s sweat : 
Eight months have hardly gone over yet, 

Since they drove us from bed, from barn and stall ; 
And now in the meadows or plains around, 

Is bird or beast no more to be found ; 

And we, by ravening hunger pursued, 

May gnaw our own fleshless arms for food. 
Affairs were not worse when the Saxon first 
Like a thunderstorm on our villages burst ; 

Yet these are self-styled the Imperial.— 


PEASANT-BOY. 


Father, 
I see two or three coming out of the kitchen : 
They don’t appear, methinks, to be rich in 
Such nic-nacs as you and myself might gather. 


PEASANT. 


I know them—home-troops Bohemia rears 

For Tertzky’s band of Carabineers: 

They are quartered here now a pretty good while, 
And are just the vilest of all the vile, 
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Though they strut so about, and talk so refined, 
And look so mighty gallant and deft, 

And would scorn to drain a cup with the hind. 
But who are those three I see to the left— 
Those Riflemen round their camp-fire ? These 
By their jackets I take to be Tyrolese. 

Come, Emmeric !—here be the gentry to pilfer, 
The lads who love to twattle and prattle, 

Who gaily tramp to the plain of battle, 
And—better than hake sport the silver. 


( They draw near to the tents.) 





? 
Scene Il.—To these enter the Serjeant-Major, the Trumpeter, and an Uhlanian 


TRUMPETER, 


What wants the peasant here? Rubbish, away! 


PEASANT. 


One morsel and sup, noble sirs! I have not { 
Ate anything warm as yet to-day. 


TRUMPETER. 


Those dogs are eternally snuffing the pot! 


UnLANran—/giving the Peasant a glass of liquor.) 


Hastn’t breakfasted yet? Then swig, thou hound! 
( He then thrusts the Peasant out of the tent, while the others come forward. ) 


SERJEANT-MAJOR—(to the Trumpeter.) 


Well, comrade, what say you? *Tis rumoured around, 
Do you know, that we touch double pay at present, 
Only just that our hours may roll the more pleasant. 


TRUMPETER. 


The Duchess comes in to-day, you see, 
With the Princess —— 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Bah! that’s but the cloak: No; we 

Are treated thus that we may win o’er 
By jovial bousing and free carousing 
The foreign levy halting before 
The gates of Pilsen ; they grumble much, 
And ‘tis well to lure and secure them by such 
Baits. 

TRUMPETER. 


Ay, there is something again in the wind, 
Though nothing stupendous, I’m rather inclined 
To fancy. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Why, look you, friend,—verbum sat— 
The generals who mustered here lately —— 
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TRUMPETER. 


Did not 
Come hither to play at chuck-farthing, I wot. 





SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


And the whisperings and hurryings about, and all that. 


TRUMPETER. 
I know. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


And that chap in the old peruke, 
That came from Vienna but yesterday, 
With his gold chain of honor—these things, you know, look 
Like... ccovsceee something. You smoke what I mean to say ? 


TRUMPETER. 


Some hang-a-bone dog, sent to chase the Duke* 
From his lands again, or I’m much mista’en. 


SERJEANT-MAJORB. 


Us, comrade, the truth is, they do not trust ; 
The Friedlander’s+ face is amask for the herd ; 
He is too mysterious for them—and just 

For that they would humble him if they dared. 


TRUMPETER. 


Well, we at least, are devoted and true. 
Ah! if all took pattern by me and you! 


SERJEANT-MAJOR, 


Our regiment and the other four 

Commanded by Tertzky, brother-in-law 

Of the Duke, and each as determined a corps 
As Wallenstein’s Camp shall see or e’er saw, 
Are his without failure or flinching—he 
Himself appoints all their officers and 

Reviews them in person—and not one band 

Of the whole quintetto, they and we, 

But are pledged to serve him with life and limb, 
And to lose the last drop of their blood for him: 





Scene II].—To these enters a Croat, with a necklace in his hand. A Rifleman 
follows. 


RIFLEMAN, 


So ho! we’ve a pedlar in beads and crystals! 
From whom did you filch the necklace, Croat ?} 


a eee 


* Wallenstein. 

+ Wallenstein’s. 

¢ This word is a dissyllable in German; we have left it so. The accent is on the 
second syllable, 
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Come, now, tip it here, and I'll give you these pistols. 


CROAT. 


Be easy, old boy! Iam up to trap. 


RIFLEMAN. 


Well, say I throw in this handsome blue cap, 
Which I won just now at the lottery wheel. 
’Tis a capital tile, to see and to feel. 


croat—(holding the necklace up in the sunlight. ) 
But this is all ne :—O my! such a sight! 


What beautiful hues it shews in the light! 


RIFLEMAN—(taking it out of his hand and viewing it. } 


Yes, that’s all there’s in it—just barely the sheen— 


You'd look mighty well in a glass cravat ! 
But come,—you're in luck !—I'll add my canteen. 


TRUMPETER. 


( Aside.) —How he gulls the Croat! The jackass is blind. 
(To the Rifleman.)—Snacks, Rifle!—and then Mum’s the word, «lye mind ? 


cRoaT—/putting on the cap.) 
*Pon my word, a neat fit! I think I so far gain. 


RIFLEMAN—(looking round on the troopers, and tipping the wink to the Trumpeter.) 


The gentlemen present all witness the bargain! 





Scene 1V.—To these enters an Artilleryman. 


ARTILLERYMaN—(to the Serjeant-Major.) 


How goes it, brother Carabineer ? 
Well—how long still shall we dawdle here ? 


Can we bear to lazily rest on our arms 

When the foe is thronging the field in swarms ? 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Does he march by the aid of necromancy ? 

The roads are not passable yet, I fancy. 
ARTILLERYMAN. 

To me they are not ; and I stand benumbed 

And powerless here ; but, nevertheless, 

A packet, arrived this day by express, 

Announces that Ratisbon has succumbed. 

TRUMPETER. 

Well, then, we'll retake it, with God’s good will. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


What! fight for Bavaria ?—waste blood for a king 
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Who wishes the prince all manner of ill ? 
Just keep yourself cool ; we'll do no such thing. 


ARTILLERYMAN. 
Observe !—what you've heard is a secret still. 


ScenE V.—To these enter two Yagers, and, at successive intervals, the Sutleress, a 
few young Soldiers, the Camp Schoolmaster, and a Servant Girl. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Come along! come on !—i’faith, I see 
We have here a jolly-cheeked company. 
TRUMPETER. 


Who, pray, are those Newcome Greenfrocks there, 
That enter with such a magnificent air ? 


SERJEANT-MAJOR, 
They are two of Holk’s Yagers ;—that lace on their dress, 
Wasn't bought at the Leipsic fair, I guess. 
SUTLERESS—/( coming in with wine.) 
Good luck, brave Sirs! 
FIRST YAGER. 

What! how !—der Blitz /* 

That must be Dame Gustel from Blasawitz. 


SUTLERESS, 


Who else ?—and you—yes!—it must be so— 

Are gander-shanked Peter from Itzaho, 

Who, in one merry night, when our troops were lying 
In Gluckstadt garrison, thought it a trifle 

To send all your Pa’s yellow hammers a-flying!+ 


FIRST YAGER. 


And since have exchanged the quill for the rifle. 


SUTLERESS. 
O, then, we’re old chums, as a body may say. 
FIRST YAGER. 
And here we are, under Bohemian skies. 


SUTLERESS,. 


Here, coz, today, and tomorrow away, 

As the Besom of War, which Destiny plies, 
Sweeps legion by legion from region to region. 
I, too, have since rambled abroad and afar. 


<1 cildnenena ean Meili ictenelteapetiainiaimmaaiaiadalaalaiaai 
* Lightning! 
t+ Perhaps gold-finches would have been a more appropriate term. ‘The original is 
literally—he has his father’s golden foxes through-brought—viz. « You spent every 
ducat your father had left you.” 
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FIRST YAGER. 
Ay, ay, I dare say you've seen lions and dragons. 


SUTLERESS. 

We threshed the Mansfeldians* and emptied their flagons, 
And rested a while at Temeswar, 

Which I reached in the rear of the baggage-waggons. 
I afterwards set up a tent one day 

Right under the walls of Stralsund, where 

The Friedland army at that time lay, 

But my hostelry went to the devil there. 

So I went, a few rix dollars in hand, 

With the reinforcements to Mantua, and 

Marched back with Feria, left Italy, 

And joined the Spanish regiment 

Which made the expedition to Ghent ; 

And now in Bohemia I want to see 

If the Prince will allow me to turn some old 

Bad debts that are due to me here into gold. 

That yonder, you'll please to observe, is my tent. 


FIRST YAGER. 
Never fear, lass! your stewpan’s the one for our money. 
But what have you done with your partner and crony, 
The Scotchman, who followed you everywhere ? 
SUTLERESS. 


He choused me, the varlet! One night he decamped 
With all that for years I had pinched and cunpel 
And stinted myself to save and to spare, | 
To the very last stick and stitch that I had, 

And, of all my loose furniture, only left | 
Me that log-headed lump of live lumber there. 


SOLDIER-BOY—{running up to her.) 
He's my papa, mother! 


FIRST YAGER. 


Well, well : the lad 
Will do for a thread in the Emperor's weft. 
When a soldier is killed his place must be filled. 


CAMP-SCHOOLMASTER—(entering .) 
Off, boys, to the school !—come, off with you all ! 


FIRST YAGER. 
Poor lads! how they dread the close room and high wall ! 


SERVANT-GIRL—/( coming in.) 
Come, aunty, they’re going. 


* The troops of Lower Saxony, under the command of Count Mansfeld, a military 
adventurer, who sometimes fought for the Swedes, and sometimes for the Imperial- 
ists, and taught his soldiers to subsist chiefly on the proceeds of plunder. 
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SUTLERESS. 


One moment! 


FIRST YAGER. 
Hey-day! 
And who is this arch-looking damosel, pray ? 
SUTLERESS. 


A girl from the Empire, a child of my sister. 


FIRST YAGER. 
A niece of your own ?—a smart baggage, in sooth! 


SECOND YAGER—(taking the girl’s hand.) 


A well-favored wench !—if we could but enlist her! 


SERVANT-GIRL. 
You sha’n’t! I have guests to serve in the booth. 


(She disengages herself and trips away.) 


FIRST YAGER, 


She’s a morsel, that girl, for a liquorish tooth ; 

But the aunt’s past her prime—yet there once was a time 

When we fought for her smiles with hearty good-will. 

Well, well! how the years do slip away ! 

And what queer turn-ups I have seen in my day! 

And yet I may live to see queerer still ! 

(To the Serjeant and Trumpeter)—This glass to your healths, good sirs and 
brothers ! 

We'll take our place here among the others. 





Scene VI.—The Yagers. The Serjeant-Major. The Trumpeter. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Many thanks! -To your’s also! We all esteem ye 
As brothers, and welcome ye into Bohemia. 


FIRST YAGER. 


You are snug enough here. In the enemy’s land 
We Yagers were forced to live from hand 
To mouth, and seldom could capture a goose. 


TRUMPETER, 


One should’nt think that ; you look very spruce. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Ay, ay; in Misnia, and by the Saal, 
You are not over-popular folk at all. 


SECOND YAGER. 


Excuse me ; but I’m surprised at that, rather ; 
The Croats first reaped the harvest of spoil, 
And we, when we came, could merely gather 
The gleanings ; and ill they repaid our toil. 
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TRUMPETER. 


That lace on your collars is really splendid ; 

Your pantaloons also come well recommended ; 
Then your plumed caps and your ruffles milk-white, 
These aid, no doubt, your attractive powers 

In the ragged young stripling’s dazzled sight ; 

But as to the toggery we wear— 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Ours 
Is the Friedlander’s reyiment, recollect ; 
And as such alone has claims on respect. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Bad compliment that to us, though, who 
All bear, as you know, the same title, too. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR,. 


O, yes! you belong to the general mass. 


FIRST YAGER, 


So then you are,—are you ?—a privileged class! 
You be hanged !—we differ in, garb alone, 
And, for me, I am mighty well pleased with my own. 


SERJEANT-MAJOK. 


You are vulgar! But one must excuse you Yagers, 
You live so much among boors and beggars. 

Grace, courtesy, polish, refinement of speech, 
These only the General's presence can teach, 


FIRST YAGER. 


The General? Bah!—go to Puck !—You may ape 
His manner of spitting and blowing his nose ; 

But his genius,—his mind, I would say,—never shews 
Itself at parade in a seizable shape. 


SECOND YAGER. 


Thunderbolts! who are we? We are well known afar 
As the Friedlander’s Own, the Wild Yagers of War! 
And will ever uphold that title with pride. 

Through the lands of friend and of foe we ride. 

Hark, hark, to the Holkian Yagers’ horn, 

As we dash o’er the fields through the smoking corn! 
In the selfsame instant afar and anear, 

We, swift as the Sin-flood,* are there and here, 

All wild as the fireball that bursts in the deep 

Dead night through the roof when the house lies asleep. 
No chaffering with us/—no flight from our steel !— 
We trample all ties—laugh at every appeal, 





* A literal translation of the original, Siindflut, the General Deluge. 
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And clasp— War sheweth nor favor nor grace— 
The virgin’s form in our glowing embrace. 
Enquire—I speak not as a braggart—enquire 
In Vogtland, Bavaria, Westphalia, and there ye 
Will hear tales enough, unless Fame be a liar, 
Of the feats it has been our boast to achieve. 
The children our children’s children shall leave 
Will tell, when hundreds of years have rolled, 
Of the Holkian Yagers bloody and bold. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


See there, now !—And so, then, the soldier is made 
By slashing and dashing, and slaughter and waste ? 
It is Talent that makes him! Slow study must aid 
His prowess,—and judgment, and tact, and taste. 


FIRST YAGER. 


It is Frerpom that makes him! All else is but gabble, 
Oldwomanish twaddle and magpie-babble. 

Did I bolt from school and from books to find 

The galleyslave habits that boddice the mind, 

To meet the dull desk, the strait walls that cramp 
The spirit of Youth revived in the camp ? 

No! leave me curbless, afloat and free, 

And let me have something each day to see ; 

I live in the moments as long as they last, 

Alike independent of Future and Past, 

And reckless of life, because I have sold 

Myself, body and bones, to the Kaiser for gold. 
Command me to charge through volleying thunder 
And smoke and fire by the headlong Rhine, 
Where one man in three falls trodden under, 

I’m not of the sort to hang back or decline : 

But, as to details, you must leave me unchained ; 
All I want is to fight, but I'll not be constrained. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


If that’s all you want, never fear but with us 
Your wants will be looked to: the trooper’s jacket 
Will ever tempt plenty of blades to hack it. 


FIRST YAGER. 


I'll never forget what a humbugging fuss 

Was kept up by Gustavus, * Tormentor of Man! 
He modelled his camp on a churchlike plan, 

And had prayers each morning by beat of drum, 

To which the reveil bade the soldiers come ; 

And if we were gay,—as men’s thoughts will wander 
A little at times to the devil, of course,— 

He preached us long sermons astride on his horse. 


* King of Sweden, who lost his life in the moment of victory, at the memorable 
battle of Lutzen, in 1632, in which Wallenstein and the Imperialists were worsted. 
Puffendorf asserts that he fell by the hand of one of his own generals—the Duke 


of Lauenberg, if we recollect rightly. 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
He was ever, in truth, a God-fearing Commander. 
FIRST YAGER, 


At last he made even the petticoats go 
To church ; ’twas all one if they liked it or no. 
1 couldn’t stand that ; so I gave him leg-bail. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR, 


They now conduct things on a different scale. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Magdeburg was then soon to be stormed by the League, 
And I joined them. Here one had some fun: with fatigue 
There was leisure for pleasure : one’s riotous life 

Was rattling and free, as a soldier’s should be, 

And jugging and dicing and dancing were rife, 

For Tilly * knew how to manage the ranks : 

To himself severe, denying, austere, t 

He o’erlooked in the soldiers a great many pranks, 

And his maxim was, (though he never would give 
Aught out of his own purse) Live, and let live. 

But the star of his destiny paled at length, 

And ever from Leipsic’s luckless day ¢ 

He saw himself stripped of some source of strength. 
We came off second-best in every affray ; 

No measures availed ; our stratagems failed ; 

Our fortunes, in short, were fairly wrecked, 

And we skulked in disgrace from place to place, 

The peasantry closing their doors in our face, 

For Rancour had taken the place of Respect ; 

So I went to the Saxon and took prest-money, 

In hopes that my days would get somewhat more sunny. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


Well, then, I dare swear, the Bohemians gave 


You plenty of booty. 
FIRST YAGER. 


No, faith ; all was grave ; 
We moved as by clockwork, stood stiff and frigid ; 
And guarded the Emperor’s treasures with rigid 
Precaution—were all ceremonial and form— 
And even made war with mechanical art, 
Giving but to the business the half of our heart, 
As though reluctant to rouse into warm 
Response the fierce energies of the foe. 
My spirits and purse alike ran low ; 


* Commander of the Imperial armies during the period of Wallenstein’s temporary 


disgrace. 
+ It has been said of him, that his lips never approached either woman or wine- 


lass. 
} The 17th Sept. 1631, on which day he was defeated by Gustavus. 
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In short I got sick of so tame a concern, 
And was thinking of making a home-retreat 
To the desk, to try what I still could learn, 
But the Friedlander luckily came to beat 
Up then for recruits from street to street. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


And how long do you stick to us ? 
FIRST YAGER: 


You joke! 
As long, i’ faith, as I wear his yoke 
Right glad shall I be in my corps to stay. 
Where, pray, can a man do more with his pay ? 
Here martial rule has a fine broad ground ; 
The Genius of War breathes freely all round ; 
The meanest dragoon is impelled along 
By the spirit that lives in the general throng, 
And the Wavering and Weak are upheld by the Strong. 
Here the firm earth is less firm than my tread, 
And I dare to stride over the burgher as 
The General does o’er the Prince’s head ; 
For ’tis here today as it came to pass 
In the good old times, when the naked sabre 
Decided all points betwixt neighbour and neighbour. 
One rule, it is true, I am not to infringe : 
Thou shalt not examine, oppugn or impinge 
The General's order: to that I bow ; 
But all is allowed which is not forbidden, 
And honest thoughts need never be hidden. 
There are two sorts of things, and two alone, 
What belongs to the army and what is one’s own. 
For me I’m but pledged to the Standard 





SERJEANT-MAJOR: 


Now 
You please me, Herr Yager; I like to hear 
You speak as a freeborn Cavalier. 
FIRST YAGER, 


The Duke does not sway like one whose command 

Is held as a trust from the Emperor's hand : 

He serves not the Emp’ror at all as he ought : 

What gain have his plans to the Empire brought ? 
With all his might in the council and field 

Has he been to the nation a shelter and shield ? 

No! his genius is grasping ; his wishes aspire 

To sovereign power: he would raise—could he chuse— 
An empire of soldiers to forward his views ; 

He would rouse up the world—he would set it on fire— 


TRUMPETER. 


Hush! hush! these dangerous words must not be! 


FIRST YAGER. 


What I dare to think I dare to speak ; 
As the General said, Here Thought is free. 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


True, true ; so he did: I heard him last week, 
And these were his words: Here Thought is free, 
But Action is mute and Obedience blind. 

Exaetly his words; I was close behind. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Whether these were exactly his words I don’t know, 
But the fact is this, that the matter is so. 


SECOND YAGER. 


And well may it be ; for he can’t be put down, 
As chiefs and generals elsewhere are. 

Poor General Tilly outlived his renown ; 

But conquest must ride by Wallenstein’s side ; 
His troops are victorious where’er they are tried ; 
He has spellbound Good-Success to his car, 
And she dares not abandon him :—let me fight 
Where only the Friedlander’s flag is unturled, 
And I[ cannot be vanquished by mortal might, 
For that which I say is known to the world, 
That Wallenstein has and keeps each day 

A regular devil from Hell in pay. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR, 


There can’t be a doubt that his life is charmed, 
For lately in Lutzen’s bloody affray, 
Where the musquetry roared and the hot shot poured, 
He rode through the fire unalarmed and nnharmed. 
His hat was riddled with bullets through ; 
. They drilled his boots and his jerkin too ; 
The marks were visible there to view ; 
But his skin was hardly so much as grazed, 
For a magical salve repelled each ball. 

FIRST YAGER, 
Tush! no! there's no reason to feel amazed ; 
He wears an elkskin doublet, that’s all, 
Which lead is unable to penetrate. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
No, no!—'tis the hell-salve, just as I state, 
Of imps’ and witches’ concocting and brewing. 
TRUMPETER. 
The whole thing is plainly the devil’s own doing ! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 


They say that he also reads in each star 

All future contingencies, near and far ; 

But as to that point I can set you right ; 

A little old mannikin, grey and grim, 

Glides into his room through closed doors at night 
The sentinels often have challenged him, 

And there always happened some great event 
When the Grey Old Mannikin came and went. 


SECOND YAGER. 


Yes, yes! he has given his soul to the devil ; 
Then let us give ours to riot and revel! 
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Scene VII.—To these enter a Recruit, a Burgher, and Dragoons. 


RECRUIT, 
( Who has just come out of the tent, with a tin scullcap on his head and a flagon of 


wine in his hand.) 
Go home, my good father !—iny hand’s on the plough 
And I can’t look back ; I’m a soldier now. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Ho! here’s a recruit, and a fine one he is! 
BURGHER. 
Oh, Frank ! you will shed salt tears for this! 
RECRUIT—/( sings. ) 
The blast of the clarion— 
Che Drum anv the fife, 
Anv the clangor of aris, 
And the neck-or-nought life 
That we wanderers carry on 
"HAD warlike alarms, 
Wibere chargers are prancing, 
Aud sabres are glancing, 
Anvd laughter anv shout 
Speak our fetterless mirth, 
Aunv the green floor of Earth 
Hpreaveth out, spreayeth out 
En the Farness before us, 
As bast as the firmament o’er us— 
Those he sounds, this a life, to mp mind and mp manner: 
Murrah, then Hurrah for the Hrievlanver’s banner / 
SECOND YAGER. 


I say !—that’s a strapping young carl as you'll meet. 
( They embrace him.) 
BURGHER. | 
Hold off !—the lad’s come of people of note. i 
FIRST YAGER. 
D’ye think, then, that we were picked up in the street ? 
BURGHER, 
He has money enough to keep him warm : 
Just feel the fine cloth he wears in his coat’! 
TRUMPETER. 
Tis a rag to the Emperor’s uniform. \ 
BURGHER. 4 
He is heir to a hat-manufactory— 
SECOND YAGER. 


That 
He may pitch to Old Scratch when he mounts the brass hat. 
BURGHER, 

And eke to his grandmamma’s mercery-stalls. ! 
FIRST YAGER. { 
Faugh !—needles, and tapes, and bobbins, and balls ! i 
BURGHER. ‘| 
His godmother also has left to her dear, { 
As a legacy, twenty hampers of wine. i 
t TRUMPETER. | 


Good !—them he'll divide with his comrades here. 
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SECOND YAGER (to the Recruit ) 
I say !—you shall be a mess-brother of mine. 
BURGHER. 
He has left a young wife at home to suffer. 
FIRST YAGER. 
That’s right ; it shews that his heart is the tougher. 
BURGHER. 
His grandam will never get over the shock. 
SECOND YAGER. 
So much the better ; he'll finger her stock. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR, 
( Advancing towards the recruit, and laying his hand with a solemn air upon the tin 
sculleap. ) 
Behold! you have chosen a noble part ; 
You bear in your bosom a new-given heart, 
And the helmet and sword are your all henceforward. 
The Army is first of the Schools of Merit, 
You therefore must cherish a noble spirit.— 
FIRST YAGER. 
And let your cash fly both southward and norward. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
You are now, my young friend, about to begin 
The Voyage of Life in Fortune’s bark : 
The globe lies before you, half-bright, half-dark, 
But this be your motto, Nought venture, nought win. 
The burgher but tracks the one weary course 
In the'selfsame round, like a dyer’s horse ; 
But the sphere of the soldier is wider of girth, 
For War is today the watchword of Earth, 
Look at me for a moment !—though plain be my dress, 
1 carry the Emperor's truncheon, no less, 
For the sceptre in the ar hand 
Is only a truncheon,* you'll understand ; 
And all your regiments, friend and foe, 
Are led y the truncheon wherever they go. 
Now he that has reached the Corporal’s grade 
Is on the first step to promotion and might, 
And a Corporal, Sir, you may yet be made. 
FIRST YAGER. 
That is, if you’re able to read and write. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
I'll give you an instance or two, out of hand, 
There’s the Irishman, Butler, that has the command 
Of the corps of Dragoons—at Cologne on the Rhine 
Some thirty years back he and I were no more 
Than privates ;—but Valor and Talent must shine, 
And his, before long, were trumpeted o’er 
The empire ; and so he’s a Colonel now, 
My merits, ’tis true, were passed’ over somehow ; 
But look to our leader himself, him who can 
Control, overcome, achieve all by his power ; 
What was he of old? I remember the hour 
He but ranked as a beggarly nobleman ; 


* The text is still less complimentary—is¢ ein Stock nur, is nothing but a stick. 
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Yet now, through the fortune of War alone, 

He has raised his fame’s edifice stronger than stone, 
And stands the next man to the King on his throne ; 
And who knows what he still may reckon to get ? 

( Drily) For the Day of Reckoning is not come yet. 


FIRST YAGER, 


Though he now mows down whole columns and ranks, 

He began on a very small scale when young ; 

For, being at College in Altorf, among 

The entire of his harum-scarum pranks, 

He killed but one lad, his servitor-student ; 

The feat, however, was voted imprudent ; 

And the Nuremberg magistrates, hearing the tale, 

Decided on sending the killer to gaol. 

*Twas a new Stone Jug, and the first who came 

Inside of its walls was to give it its name ; 

So, what would you have of my hero? By Jove 

He runs Tray before him to look for a home in’t, 

And the goal fe called after the dog to this moment. 

Twas capital,—eh ?—from a juvenile cove. 

Though the anecdotes told of his boyhood are many, 

This always has tickled me more than any. 

( The Second Yager begins toying with the Servant-girl, who has been for some 
time waiting at table.) 

DRAGOON (stepping between them.) 
Comrade, drop that !—you’ve no business here! 
SECOND YAGER. 


The devil !—how dare you interfere ? 
DRAGOON. 
On very good grounds: the wench is my own. 
FIRST YAGER, 
By Jingo ?—a girl to yourself alone ! 
Are you playing the bully? Explain yourself fully. 
SECOND YAGER. 
He’d cook up a mess apart in the camp! 
Where the smiles of a woman should just be as common 
To all as the rays of Heaven’s own lamp. 
(Kisses the girl.) 
DRAGOON ( pulling her away.) 
I tell you again, I don’t tolerate this. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Huzza! huzza! the dancers draw near ! 
SECOND YAGER (éo the Dragoon.) 
If you’re on for a quarrel remember I’m here. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Peace, gentlemen! peace !—What matters a kiss ? 


(To be concluded in the next number. ) 
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IRISH METROPOLITAN 


Tue recent meeting of this Society 
is an event of such importance e, that we 


feel we should not be doi ing justice to 
our readers did we neglect to notice it 
in a Magazine professing Conservative 
principles. It is the more necessary 
so to do, as many misapprehensions are 
rife respecting the nature, constitution, 
and objects of the Society. The 
wisdom of calling the late meeting has 
also been questioned by many even 
favorable to the objects the Society has 
in view, on the ground that it is too 
like what we condemn in the opposite 
party. It is not our intention here to 
repeat the argument so absurdly over- 
looked, or timidly abandoned by many, 

that there is no possible analogy be- 

tween Conservative and Destructive 
Societies ; no argument to be drawn 
from the illegality of combining to alter 
the constitution and de ify the laws, 
against the legality of associating to 
preserve the one and enforce the other. 
We would indeed almost question 
whether any species of society, either 
open or secret, can be unconstitutional, 
which has the protection of the consti- 
tution for its object 5 or whether any 
combination can possibly be othe rwise’ 
which is designed to alter that consti- 
tution. Some men, indeed, seem 
wilfully to fe rget, that whether altera- 
tions are really  nenalliey or not, and 
whether their advocates are praise- 
worthy or criminal; yet in no case 
ean those be otherwise than praise- 
worthy who labour to preserve insti- 
tutions as they are ; since their direct 
operation is to maintain peace aud 
order, and to support property and 
rights. 

“Nothing can be more monstrous than 
to assert, that when we associate to 
protect, we r semble those who asso- 
ciate to de stroy. Surely it is not at 
this day that we are to be informed for 
the first time that that which constitutes 
the propriety of an association is its 
object. But if we are to beware of 
following the example of our opponents, 
the first thing we must endeavour is to 
take care not even in the least degree 
to be successful—for since they have 
certainly to a great extent succeeded, 
nothing could be more disgraceful than 
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CONSERVATIVE SOCIETY. 


that we should do the same. But 
there is no need for alarm, for as cer- 


tainly as we abstain from learning and 
applying such’ parts of the tactics of 
our opponents as are suited to a good 
cause, we shall be free from the least 
chance of resembling them in their 
success. 

Itissuid, however, that, although such 
meetings are perhaps unobjectionable 
at other times, yet just at the present 
moment it is particularly necessary 
that the Protestants of Ireland should 
be quiet ; in order to display more glar- 
ingly the perfidy of the government in 
permitting the revolutionists to hold 
meetings to agitate the country. In 
the first place, let us suppose, for argu- 
ment sake, that we could charge the 
government with breach of faith, in 
pe rmitting the Corn Exchange meet- 
ings ; it is hardly a question whether 
more good is to be gained by 
arousing the dormant spirit of our Con- 
servative gentry, by reviving and en- 
couraging our pe rsecuted peasantry, 
and by shewing the Protestant British 
nation that we are not lying asleep 
while they are calling upon us to 
be up and doing, than by enabling 
two or three members of Parliament 
to discharge a pretty display of in- 
dignant eloquence against the mud 
wall of ministerial effrontery in a Ra- 
dical House of Commons. We have 
had enough of trusting to the effects 
of remonstrances. But in fact the 
government cannot be charged with 
any breach of faith in permitting 
O'Connell to hold meetings, to form 
registering societies, and in every way 
consistent with the law of the land, tp 
agitate. Any governmentis as clearly 
bound to protect him in this ceurse, as 
it is to hang him the instant he makes 
use of those meetings to utter treason. 
No: the government have broken faith 
it is true ; but the perfidy consists in 
this, that they pledged themselves that 
if the guardians of the constitution 
would relinquish the secret societies 
formed for the protection of their lives 
and properties, they would guarantee 
the putting down of the secret societies 
whose object was robbery, assassination 
and sacrilege ; and whose members 
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are sworn to wade knee-deep in the 
blood of women and children : and that 
after our part of the agreement had 
been fulfilled, they not only neglected 
to perform their duty, but actually pa- 


tronize and encourage the very mis- 


creants whom they had pledged them- 


selves to root out of society. This is 
their breach of faith, or rather one out 
of the multitude of ungentlemanly acts 
of perfidy which prove the benefits to be 
derived from laying down our arms to 


wait for the protection which a Whig- 


radical ministry will afford toa Pro- 
testant population. To this, let our 
leaders call the attention of the British 
nation. For this, added to the long 
list of their other crimes, let them call 
down the vengeance of the insulted 
empire upon the selfish, the unprin- 
cipled, the false tools of a denounced 
traitor, the nursing-mothers of igno- 
rance, falsehood, misery, and crime. 
Let our leaders amuse themselves, if 
they will, in trying to bring a blush 
into the hardened brow of a Melbourne 
cabinet ; but we tell them and the 
Protestants of Ireland, that if they 
wish to make that cabinet smile, they 
will abstain from demonstrating their 
strength, in the hope of thus pleasing the 
Protestants of England ; and ifthey wish 
to make thut factious ministry tremble 
in its den, they will ery aloud, and 
spare not; they will proclaim to the 
now awakened empire, that it has been 
deceived into administering to itself a 
dose of poison ; they will call on the 
British people to retrace the steps they 
have taken down the road of ruin ; 
they will lay before them earnestly, 
constantly, in every shape, and on 
every opportunity, what is the real 
state of Ireland, and how fearfully im- 
portant that state must ever be to the 
interests of the empire at large. 

We think the best mode to dis play 
the views and objects of the society 
to let them speak for themselves. 

The first extract we shall make from 
the Report is one, the painful truth of 
which, the sufferings of recent years 
have impressed on the hearts of all ac- 
quainted with Ireland. 





« Your committee would respectfully 
state their conviction that the extreme 
dangers to which you are now exposed 
are in a great degree, if not entirely, at- 
tributable to the fact that the Protestants 
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of this country contented themselves for 
ages past with preserving the constitution, 
enforcing the laws, and maintaining con- 
nexion with England. They omitted to 
improve their estates, and disregarded the 


spiritual welfare of those who dwelt on 


them ; they affected to think themselves 
English, instead of raising their native 
country to a moral rank in which they 
might be proud to own themselves her 
sons; they neglected the poorer Protes- 
tant, and thus held out constantly a phy- 
sicalas well as moral encouragement to 
that which needs none; to popery, the 
weed that will uniformly sow itself with- 
out tillage, and spring up wherever the 
good seed has not been carefully im- 
planted.” 


We sincerely rejoice to find the 
Committee fearless! y discharging the 
unpopular duty of exposing our na- 
tional sins as the causes of our national 
miseries. We trust that it is not yet 
too late to amend, and that the evil, 
though it has reached a fearful height, 
may yet, by steady patience and consei- 
entious perseverance on the part of our 
landed proprietary, be checked and 
finally overcome. But we tell them 
that, while they ought to register the 
voter, they ought also to be labouring 
to create the voter; that while they 
are locating and protecting the Protes- 
tant, they must also strive to emanci- 
pate the Papist from the thraldom of 
ignorance and superstition. We tell 
them that, while if they neglect to fight 
the battle of the constitution at the 
hustings, their rights, their propertics, 
and their lives will, in the twinkling of 
an eye, be lost for ever; yet if they 
confine their exertions to this course, 
they will be toiling up a hill of con- 
stantly increasing difficulty ; new clai- 
mants will be perpetually coming for- 
ward, while the actual streneth of the 
Protestant body will be diminishing 
for want of instruction and encourage- 
ment, andthe Tartar horde of ignorance 
and superstition will be proportion: ably 
on the increase. One important truth 
we would implore our friends to bear 
constantly in mind. Jf the danger 
was temporary, and the result of a 
temporary cause, the registries would 
be the proper field of your exertions ; 
but when the contrary is the fact; 
when the danger has been gradually 


growing to a fearful intensity, and has 
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resulted from the mismanagement and 
misconduct of centuries, the direction 
of your labours must be more compre- 
hensive ; and as it is so powerfully 
expressed by the Committee in their 
Report, your objects must be “ religious 
from choice, political only from neces- 
sity.” This has been so clearly stated 
in another passage of the Report, that 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. 
After replying to several unfounded 
objections made against the Society by 
those who would not take the trouble 
of inquiring into its nature, such as, 
that it was a revival of, or substitute 
for, Orangeism , that it was exclusive, 
affiliated, &c. &c. the Report pro- 
ceeds :— 


« Many of your warmest and most 
valued friends have objected that the 
principles and objects of your society are 
too political, while others viewing merely 
the temporary danger, and regarding 
rather the effect than the cause, are dis- 
posed to think that you should confine 
your exertions to direct opposition to that 
physical force which is marshalled to as- 
sault the constitution at the registries.— 
Those who are conversant with districts 
where the diffusion of sound religion and 
the consequent observance of the laws, 
secure leisure to lay the foundation of 
truth, and to build upon it steadily the su- 
perstructure of loyalty and morality,belong 
to the former class ; while those who are 
plunged in the sea of discord, and are 
daily witnesses of, and sufferers from, the 
effects of placing power in the hands of 
the ignorant slaves of a designing priest- 
hood, are, of course, naturally enlisted 
among the latter. To both, your com- 
mittee would reply in the same words,— 
Such is the state of this unhappy king- 
dom that we are not permitted to wait 
for the slow and certain effects of reli- 
gious and moral education in producing 
tranquillity. We are compelled to exert 
our most vigorous efforts in a course of 
political warfare in order to secure time 
for the more mild but permanent remedies 
to take effect. We will attend con- 
stantly, devotedly, indefatigably to the 
revival and diffusion of* pure and ra- 
tional religion, and the removal of 
everything that tends to support that 
ignorance and superstition which is 
one true cause of the miseries of our 
country; but we must at the same 
time leave no effort untried which 
will ensure to our country a system of 
government founded on the principle of 
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maintaining truth, and enforcing obe- 
dience to the laws, and which will aid us 
in our task instead of employing its force 
to render our exertions fruitless.” 


We regret that our narrow limits 
preclude our giving many extracts from 
the brilliant and impressive speeches 
delivered at the meeting ; but we are 
compelled to confine ourselves to a few, 
more directly illustrating the character 
and objects of the Society. The 
Report concludes in these words : 


* Your Committee will now conclude 
with one obervation. You are an Irish 
society, formed for the religious and 
political improvement of your native 
country, in the first place, and, in the 
second, for the promotion of every thing 
connected with her agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial interests. You 
are a Metropolitan society, and you are, 
therefore, bound to consult alike, the 
prosperity of every portion of the island. 
You are a Conservative society, and, 
therefore, pledged, in both your social 
and your individual capacity, to use your 
wealth and influence fer the encourage- 
ment of well-conducted and loyal citizens.’ 


The two following extracts are from 
the speech of the Hon. R. E. Plunkett, 
M. P.: 


« Sir, I had, still supposing myself 
arguing with our political friends, we 
have had heretofore registration societies, 
and a Conservative society; their error, 
if it be not too presumptuous to charge 
an error upon the offspring of the great 
minds that planned those associations, 
was, that they did not mingle with, and 
act upon the mass and majority of the 
party. Sir, these are times when poli- 
tics come home to every man’s heart and 
hearth. Politics, the science of govern- 
ment, is then, at all events, painfully as 
intimately interesting, when we feel the 
pressure of an adverse Government on 
our own position. Sir, all ranks and 
grades feel this pressure now. While 
our feelings are the same, why should 
not our energies be directed to the same 
end, diverted from what is unlawful, to 
the proper and peaceable attainment of 
legitimate and constitutional objects. 
Sir, with this in view, let us instil our 
principles into the minds of the people. 
These are not times when they can be 
overlooked. Intelligence is beginning to 
be widely diffused: education of no 
ordinary kind nurtures to maturity the 
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minds of our own intelligent fellow- 
countrymen. The lazy peer, or wealthy 
proprietor can now no longer slumber on 
stores of wealth, of which a more intelli- 

ent tradesman can tell him that the 

ible (and what higher authority could 
he quote ?) says he is only the steward. 
The Lords and wealthy Commoners in 
Ireland must at least be willing to infuse 
into the minds of such of the people as 
will hear them the principle of various 
gradations in society—of our balanced 
Constitution and the Monarchy ;—they 
must insinuate themselves into the affec- 
tions, and their precepts into the minds 
of the people, at least of their own 
partizans, or they may find themselves, 
when a crisis arrives, without any party 
whatsoever.” * ° ° ° 

« This association, sir, aims at nothing 
chimerical or unattainable, Sir, I ven- 
ture to take upon myself to make an as- 
sertion which I know will meet the con- 
currence of the meeting. This assembly, 
many of whose members, persons in a 
middle class of life, formed the stamina 
of the Orange Society, seek nothing 
violent or visionary ; if their very utmost 
political aspirations were to be expressed, 
I take upon myself in their name to say 
that they wish for—not an Orange, not 
a Tory ; no, sir, a moderate, a convincing 
rather than conciliatory, and yet both— 
Government. Sir, they would desire to 
see such men as a Graham, a Stanley, 
and a Peel, guiding and giving glory to 
the councils of this unrivalled empire. 
And Wellington is yet alive, and the 
lords are not 7 from the days of 
Runnymede. No, sir, the barons of 
Runnymede and the lords of the Pale are 
rushing to the rescue—the vestal flame of 
British honor burns pure upon the tri- 
podal shrine that Britain rears to the 
genius of constitutional freedom ; her 
triune Constitution, in King, Lords, and 
Commons, Whiat is constitutional free- 
dom? It is the liberty which our con- 
stitution ensures to all who partake of, 
and uphold it, of enjoying the utmost 
limits of his own province, by preventing 
éach from encroaching on the province 
of the other. Thus still can the battle 
of the Constitution be fought within the 
pale of the Constitution: to this intent 
are we a Central Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Association.” 


The next passage we shall quote is 
from the address of the Rev. M. 
O'Sullivan : 

“« What is likely to be the natural result, 
Vou. VIII. 
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if this warfare of the registries is to en- 
gross all men’s thoughts and anxieties ? 
This, Sir—that the contending parties in 
the State shall become confirmed iu 
feelings of mutual disesteem. Opposi- 
tion will harden into antipathy, and 
within the boundaries of the same realm 
there will be two distinct, estranged 
people, to each of whom the overthrow 
fo its rival will be an object of greater 
desire than the advancement of the na- 
tional interests, or even than its own 
ascendancy. This must be the result. 
If two parties are committed against 
each other, in a conflict of absorbing in- 
terest, four times in each year,-and if 
their attention is fixed perpetually on the 
incidents and issues of each encounter, 
it must be, that in making preparations 
for the coming struggle —in reflecting on 
the circumstances of that which pre- 
ceded—in anxiety to avoid errors which 
had caused danger or disaster—to guard 
against a renewal of adverse and dis- 
creditable practices—each party will be 
brought to regard itself and its opposite, 
as the objects on which alone consideration 
should be fastened, and thus patriotism 
will merge into faction, the rivalry of 
parties will be exasperated into mutual 
and deadly hatred, and their competition 
will be inflamed into feuds which shall be, 
m all but the shedding of blood, civil 
war, if even blood long cease to be shed 
in the incidents of their baleful conten- 
tion. What then are we to do? We 
must engage in the hateful struggle—we 
must persevere in it. This is not matter 
of choice. A hard, I may say, a cruel, 
necessity has imposed the duty upon us. 
It was, indeed, little to be anticipated, 
and very much to be deplored, that in a 
country to which, beyond all others, re- 
pose from political agitation seemed 
desirable, it should be appointed four 
times in the year to bid the storm blow. 
We are not responsible for the measure ; 
but we are responsible for our use of the 
precarious privileges with which it has 
endowed us. We have not shaped for 
ourselves the circumstances in which we 
are placed; but we must adjust our mea- 
sures to the demands they make upon us. 
We must attend to the registries. We 
must, if we! would avoid ruin, persevere 
in activities which involve acrimony and 
hate. What must we do to correct the 
injurious consequences? By what wis- 
dom shall we be enabled to moderate the 
passion of the controversy to which we 
are compelled, or protect our enforced 
competition from the evil effects of which 
3D 
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without correcting influences, it must be 
productive? The craft of the adversary 
should instruct us. What is his wisdom ? 
Concealment, disguise, confusion. He 
would hide his designs and plans; he 
would put out of sight the character of 
your principles and your claims. Justice, 
order, truth, he would have swallowed 
up in thick night, and would Jeave 
nothing distinguishable, except the strife 
and tumult of the combat. It should be 
your part to defeat this self-accusing 
subtlety. I would address to you the 
supplication of Ajax—‘ Restore the day; 
and, if the cause of Protestantism is 
doomed, let it perish in the light.’ But 
I make the supplication without alarm. 
It is your wisdom as it is the province of 
your Association, to provide that the 
contest for truth shall be in truth’s own 
element. Let the disguise by which the 
adversary would cover his plans be pene- 
trated by splendour—let not the high 
principles which influence us, and the 
endeavours by which we would uphold 
them, be for a moment obscured. Make 
it impossible for the adversary to gather 
darkness over his devices—bid the dark- 
ness, Which has too long been permitted 
to rest on your defences, disperse. What- 
ever the conflict may be, however sharp, 
however stubborn, let there be light upon 
it, and feel assured that the deeds which 
ure evil will be reproved, and that the 
hostility cherished in ignorance against 
those whose actions and desires can abide 
tlie test, will become sensibly abated.” 

We regret the less, the very brief 
notice we have been enabled to take 
of this important meeting, because we 
have been informed that the Society 
have at this moment in the press, a 
full report of the whole proceedings, 
which they intend to circulate among 
their frieads, not only iu this, bat in 
the sister kingdoms. We shall now 
conclude with two more extracts. 

The first is from the truly powerful 
and statesmanlike speech of Mr. West, 
our estce.ned representative ; the other 
from that of that gifted advocate of 
truth, the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan : 


« The resolution which t am asked to 
propese furnishes me with an ample sub- 


ject, but what Irish Protestant can speak 
to it without shame aud sorrow? I¢ 
recites that memorable declaration of our 
Conservative leader, ‘that the battle of 
the Constitution is to be fought at the 
registries,’ that maxim so well remem- 
bered in Scotland—so thoroughly under- 
stood in England—forgotten only in 
Ireland. The Scottish Presbyterian, 
faithful to his own Church, and retaining 
all his notions of liberality, recollects, 
nevertheless, that Protestantism is the 
living principle of the Constitution ; and, 
seeing Protestantism assailed even in Ire- 
land, he has armed himself for battle at 
the registry. No Englishman will endure 
the application of a principle injurious to 
his birth-right of freedom, even in another 
land. Yet the person of a Scotchman 
is in no danger; the property of an 
Englishman is secure. The Irish Pro- 
testant alone, upon whom the danger is 
pressing, slrinks from the discharge of a 
sacred duty, and leaves the enemies of 
his faith tu take the benefit of the lesson 
taught by the wisdom of Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

“« Is there one who thinks that by sur- 
rendering the objects to which the claims 
of their adversaries are now limited, the 
Protestants of Ireland could purchase 
lasting peace? No. If you gave up 
the establishment of your religion—if 
you submitted yourselves to municipal 
bondage—if you legalized the exactions 
and the ascendancy of the Roman Church, 
consenting that the souls of men should 
be her merchandize, aud that the wealth 
of the land shouid be poured into her 
coffers—if, shrinking from the duty of 
asserting your rights and supporting your 
friends, you were satisfied to see her 
instruments occupying all the posts of 
legislative influence assigned to the keep- 
ing of this country, and by their union 
and determination dictating the destinies 
of the empire—so long as you persisted 
to abide in the land of your birth, you 
would furnish occasion for invective to 
that party amony your antagonists whom 
concession renders courageous to do 
wrong, aud you would not engage the 
sympathies of that larger portion, who, 
because you did not well to yourselves 
would not speak well of you.” 
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